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PREFACE 


g HILST Islamic mysticism has exercised a compelling attrac- 
tion upon many Western scholars, its organizational aspect, 


the mystical orders, has been neglected. Yet a misleading 
impression of Islamic mysticism is conveyed if it is based exclu- 
sively upon the writings of its poets and theosophists, for mysticism 
is essentially a practical discipline based upon the insights of these 
illuminated seekers. 

No modern study of the orders exists; the pioneer work of 
Louis Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, published in Algiers in 1884, 
though concerned primarily with Algeria, still forms a valuable 
introduction, whilst its range was extended with the publication of 
A. le Chatelier’s Les Confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz (Paris, 1887). 
Studies have appeared of particular orders or areas, especially 
north Africa, but nothing concerning their development through 
the centuries. The way in which my own views have changed 
since commencing this study has confirmed the need for a reassess- 
ment. 

This study is primarily concerned with the historical develop- 
ment of the orders and seeks to trace the successive phases through 
which the practice of the Sufi spirit passed. This process took 
place within the Arabic and Persian spheres upon which the main 
emphasis is naturally placed. Other cultural spheres took over this 
development which continued to dominate, even though regional 
cultures made their own contributions and formed their distinctive 
practices. 

The intellectual aspect is not ignored, but concern is restricted 
to the spiritual and intellectual movement which lay behind the 
practical working of the orders, their methods of organization and 
ritual. In terms of the wider setting within the Islamic culture 
we are concerned with a vast movement of the spirit which spread 
throughout the Islamic world, influencing the ordinary person 
no less than a mystical élite (which cannot be said of the mystical 
movement in Christendom), and which today faces a grave crisis 
through erosion by modern life and thought. 

I wish to acknowledge the help given me by the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, when I was a member 
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of the staff of Glasgow University, through a grant which enabled 
me to make a study tour in north Africa in 1960. My thanks are 
also due to my colleague, Professor Nicola Ziadeh, for his help 
in reading my draft and calling my attention to mistakes and to 


matters which needed clarification. 
J. S. T. 


Beirut 
September 1969 
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The Formation of Schools of Mysticism 


themselves in coarse garments of wool (sūf). From it comes 

the form tasawwuf for ‘mysticism’. There are excellent guides 
to Islamic mysticism and all that is necessary by way of introduc- 
tion is to give some idea of how I am using the terms sufi and 
Sufism in the context of this study on the mystical Ways and their 
expression in orders. 

I define the word sifi in wide terms by applying it to anyone 
who believes that it is possible to have direct experience of God 
and who is prepared to go out of his way to put himself in a state 
whereby he may be enabled to do this. Many will not be happy 
about this definition, but I find it the only possible way to embrace 
all the varieties of people involved in the orders. 

The term Sufism as used in this book is equally comprehensive. 
It embraces those tendencies in Islam which aim at direct com- 
munion between God and man. It is a sphere of spiritual experience 
which runs parallel to the main stream of Islamic consciousness 
deriving from prophctic revelation and comprehended within the 
Shari‘a and theology. This contrast is the reason for the enmity 
legalists have always borne towards Sufism, for it means that the 
mystics are claiming a knowledge of the Real (ol Hogg, their 
term for God) that could not be gained through revealed religion 
which in Islam became codified religion. 

Mysticism is a particular method of approach to Reality 
(Hagiga, another special Sufi term), making use of intuitive and 
emotional spiritual faculties which are generally dormant and 
latent unless called into play through training under guidance. 
This training, thought of as ‘travelling the Path’ (salak af-jariq), 
aims at dispersing the veils which hide the self from the Real and 
thereby become transformed or absorbed into undifferentiated 
Unity. It is not primarily an intellectual process, though the 
experience of the mystic led to the formulation of various types 
of mystical philosophy, but rather a reaction against the external 


T: term sūfi was first applied to Muslim ascetics who clothed 
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rationalization of Islam in law and systematic theology, aiming at 
spiritual freedom whereby man’s intrinsic intuitive spiritual senses 
could be allowed full scope. The various Ways (turug, sing. tarīga) 
are concerned with this process, and it is with the historical develop- 
ment, practical organization, and modes of worship of these Ways 
that this book is concerned. 

Early Sufism was a natural expression of personal religion in 
relation to the expression of religion as a communal matter. It 
was an assertion of a person’s right to pursue a life of contempla- 
tion, seeking contact with the source of being and reality, over 
against institutionalized religion based on authority, a one-way 
Master-slave relationship, with its emphasis upon ritual obser- 
vance and a legalistic morality. The spirit of Qur'ánic piety had 
flowed into the lives and modes of expression, as in the form of 
‘recollection’ (dhikr), of the early devotees (zuAhhád) and ascetics 
(nussāk). Sufism was a natural development out of these tendencies 
manifest in early Islam, and it continued to stress them as an 
essential aspect of the Way. These seekers after direct experience 
of communion with God ‘ensured that Islam was not confined 
within a legalistic directive. Their aim was to attain ethical per- 
ception (we shall see how this was to recur in later developments) 
and this was redirected or transformed to the aim of the Sufis to 
attain mystical perception. 

Sufism was a natural development within Islam, owing little 
to non-Muslim sources, though receiving radiations from the 
ascetical-mystical life and thought of eastern Christianity. The 
outcome was an Islamic mysticism following distinctive Islamic 
lines of development. Subsequently, a vast and elaborate mystical 
system was formed which, whatever it may owe to neo-Platonism, 
gnosticism, Christian mysticism, or other systems, we may truly 
regard, as did the Sufis themselves, as ‘the inner doctrine of Islam, 
the underlying mystery of (be Our änt, 

Sufism has received much attention from Western scholars, 
yet the study of the development, writings, beliefs, and practices 
of the orders which are its objective expression has scarcely been 
attempted. Sufism in practice is primarily contemplative and 
emotional mysticism. As the organized cultivation of religious 
experience it is not a philosophical system, though it developed 
such a system, but it is a ‘Way’, the Way of purification. This 
practical aspect is our main concern. Sufi teaching and practice 
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were diffused throughout the Islamic world through the growth 
of particular Ways which were disseminated among the people 
through the medium of religious orders, and as a religious move- 
ment displayed many aspects. 

The foundation of the orders is the system and relationship 
of master and disciple, in Arabic murshid (director) and murid 
(aspirant). It was natural to accept the authority and guidance of 
those who had traversed the stages (magamat) of the Sufi Path. 
Masters of the Way say that every man has inherent within 
him the possibility for release from self and union with God, 
but this is latent and dormant and cannot be released, except 
with certain illuminates gifted by God, without guidance from a 
leader. 

The early masters were more concerned with experiencing than 
with theosophical theorizing. They sought to guide rather than 
teach, directing the aspirant in ways of meditation whereby he 
himself acquired insight into spiritual truth and was shielded 
against the dangers of illusions. Sufism in practice consists of 
feeling and unveiling, since ma‘rifa (gnosis) is reached by passage 
through ecstatic states. Consequently teaching succeeds rather 
than precedes experience. Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, a theorist of 
ethical mysticism, writes of his own realization that what is most 
peculiar to Sufis ‘cannot be learned but only attained by direct 
experience, ecstasy, and inward transformation’, The drunken 
man knows nothing about the definition, causes, and conditions 
of drunkenness, yet he is drunk, whilst the sober man acquainted 
with the theory is not drunk.! Al-Ghazālī's own intellectual back- 
ground, his inability to submit himself unreservedly to guidance, 
imposed too great a barrier for him to attain direct Sufi experience. 
Teaching about the state of fanZ' (transmutation of self) will 
not help anyone to attain it, only guidance under an experienced 
director. Hence the great importance the guides attached to per- 
mission to recite adhkür (mystical exercises) and undertake re- 
treats, for thereby the burden is adjusted to the capacity of the 
individual. 

A jarīga was a practical method (other terms were madhhab, 
ri'āya, and sulūk) to guide a seeker by tracing a way of thought, 
feeling, and action, leading through a succession of ‘stages’ 


1 Al.Ghazàáli, al-Mungidh min ad-dalàl, Damascus edn., 1358/1939, PP. 
124-5. as 
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(magümát, in integral association with psychological experiences 
called ‘states’, akwal) to experience of divine Reality (haqiqa). 
At first a ģarīga meant simply this gradual method of contempla- 
tive and soul-releasing mysticism. Circles of disciples began to 
gather around an acknowledged master of the Way, seeking train- 
ing through association or companionship,! but not linked to him 
by any initiatory tie or vow of allegiance. 

Two contrasting tendencies came to be distinguished as Junaidi 
and Bistāmi, or ‘Iraqi and Khurasani (but must not be taken too 
seriously or called schools of thought) after two men, Abu’l- 
Qasim al-Junaid (d. 298/910) and Abu Yazīd Taifūr al-Bistāmī 
(d. 260/874), who captured the imaginations more than any other 
of their contemporaries. These two are held to embody the con- 
trasts between the way based on tawakkul (trust) and that on 
malüma (blame), between intoxicated and sober, safe and sus- 
pect, illuminate and conformist, solitude and companionship, theist ` 
and monist, guidance under a this-world director (with a chain 
of transmitters to regularize in conformity with standard Islamic 
practice) and guidance under a spirit-shaikh. 

"Ali al-Hujwiri refers? to Bistámi's teaching, which he calls Tai- 
füri, as characterized by ghalaba (rapture, ecstasy) and sukr 
(intoxication); whereas that derived from al-Junaid ‘is based on 
sobriety (saw) and is opposed to that of the Tayfüris . . . It is 
the best-known and most celebrated of all doctrines, and all the 
Shaykhs have adopted it, notwithstanding that there is much 
difference 1n their sayings on the ethics of Süfiism.'^ Because he 
won the approval of orthodoxy as relatively ‘safe’, al-Junaid comes 
to be regarded as ‘the Shaikh of the Way’, the common ancestor 
of most subsequent mystical congregations, even though many 
followed heterodox teaching; his inclusion in their genealogies 


! Li’s-suhba wa 'd-dars wa ’r-riwdya ‘anhu. 

2 See Appendix B. 

3 Abu '1-Hasan "Ali al-Jullābi al-Hujwīrī (d. c. 465/1072), Kashf al-Mahjüb, 
tr. R. A. Nicholson, London, 1936, pp. 184-5. 

+ Ibid., p. 189. Junaid as the apostle of moderation (though he in fact held 
esoteric views) sought to tone down and explain away his ecstatic utterances, 
see Sarraj, Luma‘, pp. 380-90. On al-Bistami see ‘Abd ur-Rahman Badawi, 
Shathat as-Sūfiyya: I. Abu Yazīd al-Bistāmī, Cairo, 1949, which includes 
(pp. 37-148) a biography entitled An-Nūr min kalimāt Abi Taifūr, attributed to 
as-Sahlaji. The ideas of a far more significant contemporary, al-Hakim at- 
Tirmidhī (d. c. 295/908), fell into oblivion until resurrected by the genius of 
Ibn al-'Arabi. 
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was a guarantee of orthodoxy, for a sound isndd can support a 
multitude of heresies. 

These groups were very loose and mobile; members travelled 
widely seeking masters, some earning their way, others supporting 
themselves upon alms. But foundations came into being which 
served as centres for these wanderers. In Arab regions many were 
attached to frontier-posts or hostels called ribat;! those in Khu- 
rasan were associated with rest-houses or hospices (khünagah?), 
whilst others were the retreat (khalwa or záwiya) of a spiritual 
director. All these terms came to mean a Sufi convent. An early 
ribāt was found on 'Abbādān island (the name itself is significant) 
on the Persian Gulf, which grew up around an ascetic called 
‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zaid (d. 177/793), survived his death, and 
became especially well known.? Other rbáts were found on the 
marches with Byzantium and in north Africa. Centres for de- 
votees are mentioned at Damascus around 150/767, at Ramlah, 
capital of Palestine, founded by a Christian amir before A.D. 800,4 
in Khurasan about the same time, whilst 'there appeared in Alex- 
andria an organization (žā'zfa) calling itself as-Sūfiyya' in the year 
A.H. 200.5 

By the fifth/eleventh century organized convents of a guite 
different character had become numerous, though they still re- 
tained their character as collections of individuals pursuing their 
own way, even though they associated with and sought guidance 
from experienced men and ascribed themselves to such guides. 
The personnel of these places was still impermanent and migrant, 
and they adopted the bare minimum of institutional rules con- 
cerning their day-to-day life. Such Sufi ‘companionship’ (suhba) 
rules eventually became a religious obligation.® 

Al-Maqdisi, whose range of interests was wider than that of 


1 On ribājs, see Chap. vi, pp. 167-8. 

2 Khäāne-gäh (monastery, cloister). 

3 See Sarrāj, Luma', p. 429; al-Magdisī, p. 118; Yāgūt, iii. 598; L. Massignon, 
Lexique mystique, p. 157. 

4 Jami, Nafahdt al-uns, Calcutta, 1859, p. 34; though this reference is too 
late to be of any value by itself (the book was written in A.H. 881 though based 
upon earlier material). 

5 Al-Kindi, Oudāt Misr, ed. R. Guest, 1912, p. 162. 

6 ‘The first such work, though concerned with general ethical relationships, 
appears to be Adab as-suhba, by as-Sulami (330/941-412/1021), edited by M. J. 
Kister, 1954. ‘Ali al-Hujwiti refers to a number of treatises explaining the 
rules; see Kashf, p. 338. 
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most geographers, gives some information about Sufi groups. He 
says that in Shiraz 'Süfis were numerous, performing the dhzkr 
(yukabbir) in their mosques after the Friday prayer and reciting 
blessings on the Prophet from the pulpit’! As an organized 
movement he shows that the Karramiyya? in his time (he is writing 
around A.D. 975) was more effective, having khdnagahs all over 
Islamic Asia, and it seems that it was from them that Sufis 
adopted the khānagāh system. The only reference I have come 
across in al-Magdisī to a khdnagah where Sufi exercises take 
place is, "There was a khānagāh in Dabil [Dwin, capital of Ar- 
menia] whose inmates were gnostics ('arifs) in the system of 
tagawwuf, living in the straitest poverty.^ Yet the Karrāmiyya 
was relatively short-lived (two centuries) whereas the Sufi move- 
ment went on from an individualistic discipline to change the 
whole devotional outlook of Muslims. 

In the Syrian Jawlàn mountains al-Maqdisi writes: ‘I met Abu 
Ishaq al-Ballüti with forty men, all wearing wool, who bad a 
place for worship where they congregated. I found out that this 
man was a learned jurist of the school of Sufyan ath-Thawri, and 
that their sustenance consisted of acorns (ballif), a fruit the size 
of dates, bitter, which is split, sweetened, ground up and then 
mixed with wild barley.’s 

Al-Maqdisi was assiduous in seeking new experiences as well 
as geographical information, and the following engaging account 
shows that organized congregations existed in his time and that 
you needed to belong to one to gain insight into Sufi experience, as 


t Al-Maqdisi, Ahsan at-tagdsim (completed in Shiraz in 375/985), ed. de 
Goeje, 1906, p. 439, cf. p. 430. A non-Sufi usage of the term dhikr has to be 
looked for. Al-Maqdisi writes that in Jerusalem (lliya) were 'mudhakhirün 
who are [pious] story-tellers (qussds), and the followers of Abii Hanifa have 
a majlis dhikr in the Aqsà mosque where they recite from a book’; op. cit., p. 182, 
and cf. p. 327. 

2 Founded by Muhammad ibn Karrüm, d. 255/869. Al-Maqdisi calls them 
men of zuhd and ta'abbud (p. 365). It was a revivalist and ascetic school dis- 
tinguished by a special mode of dress. They were by no means happy with the 
Sufis, especially with the quietists. 

3 And even outside, for they had their own section in Fatimid Fustat; see 
al-Magdisī, p. 202. 

+ Op. cit., p. 379. References like the following in the section. on Khurasan 
are common: "The Karrāmiyya have a group (jalaba) in Herāt and Gharch of 
the Shēr, and khawānig in Ferghāna, Khuttal, and Gūzgānān, and in Marv 
ar-rüdh a kkānagāh, and another in Samargand' (p. 323). 

3 Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., p. 188. 
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well as showing that it was as easy to be a false Sufi in those days 
as at any other: 


When I entered Sūs [in Khūzistān] I sought out the main mosque, 
seeking a shaikh whom I might question concerning points of hadith, 
It chanced that I was wearing a jubba of Cypriot wool and a Basran fifa, 
and I was directed to a congregation of Sufis. As I approached they took 
it for granted that I was a Sufi and welcomed me with open arms. ‘They 
settled me among them and began questioning me. Then they sent aman 
to bring food. I felt ill at ease about taking the food since I had not 
associated with such a group before this occasion. They showed sur- 
prise at my reluctance and absention from their ceremonial.’ I felt 
drawn to associate myself with this congregation and find out about 
their method, and learn the true nature [of Sufism]. So I said within 
myself, ‘This is your opportunity, here where you are unknown.’ I 
therefore threw off all restraint with them, stripping the veil of bash- 
fulness from off my face. On one occasion I might engage in antiphonal 
singing with them, on another I might yell with them, and at another 
recite poems to them. I would go out with them to visit ribdts and to 
engage in religious recitals, with the result, by God, that I won a place 
both in their hearts and in the hearts of the people of that place to an 
extraordinary degree. I gained a great reputation, being visited [for 
my virtue] and being sent presents of garments and purses, which I 
would accept but immediately hand over intact to the Sufis, since I was 
well off, having ample means. Every day I used to spend engaged in 
devotions, and what devotions! and they used to suppose I did it out of 
piety. People began touching me [to obtain baraka] and broadcasting 
my fame, saying that they had never seen a more excellent fagir. So it 
went on until, when the time came that I had penetrated into their 
secrets and learnt all that I wished, I just ran away from them at dead 
of night and by morning had got well clear. 


Whilst some centres of withdrawal, more especially the ribáfs 
and khānagāhs which were supported by endowments (awgaf), 
became permanent centres, those which were based upon the 
reputation of a particular master broke up after his death. Most 
masters were themselves migrants. There were no self-continua- 
tive orders, but groups of people possessing similar spiritual 
aspirations who had become disciples of an honoured master with 
whom the bond of allegiance was purely personal.. 

The eleventh century marks a turning-point in the history of 


1 Clearly not a question of accepting normal hospitality but a ritual meal. 
2 Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., P. 415. 
8266247 B 
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Islam. Among other things it was characterized by the suppression 
of Shi‘ism, which had attained political power in the dynasties of 
the Fatimids of north Africa and the Büyids of Persia, where even 
then it seemed likely to become the Persian form of Islam. The 
overthrow of political Shi'ism was brought about by the Seljuq 
rulers of Turkish nomads from central Asia. In A.D. 1055 they 
gained control of Baghdad and took over tutelage of the “Abbasid 
caliph from the Biiyids. In the Maghrib and Egypt the power of 
the Fatimids weakened! until finally they were overthrown by the 
Kurd Saladin in A.D. 1171. 

The Turks were upholders of the Sunna and opponents of 
Shi‘ite tendencies. The counter-revolution they accomplished. in 
the Islamic sphere took the form of the reorganization of the 
madrasa from a private school, a circle around a learned master, 
to an official institution to which the Seljuqs ensured the recruit- 
ment of masters sympathetic to their religious policy. In these 
institutions the stress was placed on the religious sciences, whilst 
the profane sciences which had flourished equally under the early 
‘Abbasid and Shi‘ite dynasties were discouraged or banned. The 
new form of madrasa soon spread from Iraq into Syria, Egypt, 
and eventually the Maghrib.? 

But Islamic religious spirit could not be limited and confined 
within this institution alone and the cultivation of the deeper 
spiritual life took the form of the parallel institution of the organ- 
ized, endowed, and supervised hhanaqáh with which the Seljuqs 
were familiar from those of the Karrāmiyya in central Asia and 
Iran. The institution is a means of control, but it is to their credit 
that they encouraged the foundation of khānagāhs and endowed 
them liberally. 

The speculative Sufi spirit was viewed with suspicion. The 
dissociation of Sufis from recognized religious leaders had always 
been suspected and resented by the ‘u/amd’ (doctors of law), and 
provoked a reaction to which Shihab ad-din Yahya as-Suhrawardi 


1 The Zirids of Ifriqiya, Berber vassals of the Fatimids, repudiated their 
authority. Al-Mu'izz's recognition of the ‘Abbfsid caliph in the Ahutba is 
ascribed to various dates between 433/1041 and 437/1045. 1n far western Islam 
other nomads, the Murabitiin, ensured the triumph of Sunnism in its Māliki 
form when Sanhaja from western Sahara overwhelmed Morocco (at the time 
the Seljugs were taking Baghdad) and then Spain (Battle of Zallāga in A.D. 
1086). 

2 Madrasas did not increase greatly in the Maghrib until the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries under the Hafsids, Marinids, and "Abd al-Wādids. 
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fell victim.t But it was the formation of esoteric and mystical 
congregations outside the regular organization of Islam, together 
with the liturgical organization of the samd‘, or spiritual concert 
for inducing ecstasy, which was more likely to provoke the reaction 
of the orthodox than suspect ideas. 

By the end of the fifth century A.H. the change in the attitude of 
Islamic legalists towards a grudging and qualified acceptance of 
Sufism, begun by as-Sulami and his disciple al-Qushairi, had been 
brought to a conclusion by al-Ghazali, whilst the need for associa- 
tions caring for religious needs other than the ritual sanctified and 
fixed by the Law was recognized. The association of Sufism in its 
khānagāh form with the official favour of Nir ad-din, Saladin, 
and their lieutenants and successors had made Sufi associations 
respectable. When the formation of separate congregations for 
liturgical ‘recitals’ became possible there began the development 
of an inner Islam with its own leaders, hierarchy, and forms of 
worship. But though accommodated in this way orthodoxy and 
mysticism followed not only separate but divergent paths. This 
is shown by the parallel institutional development of madrasas 
and khanagahs. The next stage is the formation of mystical schools 
consisting of circles of initiates. When this reconciliation or com- 
promise was accomplished Sufism was still a Way which appealed 
only to the few, and the Sunni doctors had no conception of what 
was to happen when it was mediated to the people in the form of 
a popular movement. 

From the eleventh century the zāwtyas and khānagāhs which 
provided temporary resting-places for wandering Sufis spread 
the new devotional life throughout the countryside and played 
a decisive role in the Islamization of borderland and non-Arab 
regions in central Asia and north Africa. By the twelfth century 
many khünaqühs had become rich and flourishing establishments 
and Ibn Jubair, who travelled (A.D. 1183-5) in the near East in 
Saladin's time, writes of Damascus: 

Ribāts for Sufis, which here go under the name of khawdniq, are 
numerous. They are ornamented palaces through all of which flow 

7 This Suhrawardi is to be distinguished from the tariga leaders bearing the 
same nisba by the epithet al-Maqtial, ‘the Martyr’. He taught in Anatolia at the 
court of Qilij Arslan IJ and his son, and wrote a number of remarkable theo- 
sophical works before he was tried and executed, martyr to the fanaticism of the 
orthodox ‘ulama’ of Aleppo, by al-Malik az-Zahir at the order of Saladin, at 
the age of 38 in 587/1191. 
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streams of water, presenting as delightful a picture as anyone could 
wish for. The members of this type of Sufi organization are really the 
kings in these parts, since God has provided for them over and above 
the material things of life, freeing their minds from concern with the 
need to earn their living so that they can devote themselves to His 
service. He has lodged them in palaces which provide them with a fore- 
taste of those of Paradise. So these fortunates, the favoured ones among 
the Sufis, enjoy through God’s favour the blessings of this world and 
the next. They follow an honourable calling and their life in common 
is admirably conducted, Their mode of conducting their forms of wor- 
ship is peculiar. Their custom of assembling for impassioned musical 
recitals (sama) is delightful. Sometimes, so enraptured do some of 
these absorbed ecstatics become when under the influence of a state 
that they can hardly be regarded as belonging to this world at all.: 


However, it was not through such establishments that the next 
development in Sufi institutionalism took place but through a 
single master, sometimes settled in a retreat far from the dis- 
tractions of khanagah life, sometimes in his zdwiya home in the 
big city, frequently a wanderer travelling around with his circle 
of disciples. Ibn Jubair occasionally mentions these humble 
ascetics of desert or mountain if something special calls them to 
his attention, such as when he finds Christians paying tribute to 
their dedication to the religious life.2 

From the beginning of the thirteenth century certain centres (if 
we think of the centre as being a man, not a place) became the 
sees of farigas, mystical schools or teaching centres. This happened 
when a centre or circle became focused on one director in a new 
way and turned into a school designed to perpetuate his name, 
type of teaching, mystical exercises, and rule of life. Each such 
tarīga was handed down through a continuous ‘chain’ (silsila), or 
mystical žsnād.3 The derivative shaikhs are, therefore, the spiritual 
heirs of the founder. 

The link of a person with this silsila acquired an esoteric charac- 
ter, and initiation, whereby the seeker swore an oath of allegiance 
to founder and earthly deputy and received in return the secret 
wird which concentrates the spiritual power of the chain, was the 
means of gaining this link. Ibn Khallikān describes fugarā’ having 


' The Travels of Ibn Jubair, ed. W. Wright and M. J. de Goeje, 2nd edn., 
1907, p. 284. 

2 Ibid., p. 287. 

3 See Appendix Ā for some early silsilas. 
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such a tie ('ugda, t'tigād) with Ibn ar-Rifā'ī (d. A.D. 1182),! whose 
silsila is probably the earliest consciously maintained chain.? 

The silsila-path was not intended to replace the formal Muslim 
religious organization which the Sufis regarded as a necessary 
concession (rukhsa) to human frailty. This development can be 
regarded as the beginning of the process whereby the creative 
freedom of the mystic was to be channelled into an institution. 
These paths never developed sectarian tendencies. Their founders 
maintained careful links with the orthodox institution and did 
not repudiate the formal duties of Islam. One of their functions 
in Islamic life was to fill the gap left through the suppression of 
Shi‘ sectarianism. The difference between the paths lay in such 
aspects as loyalty to the head of the order and belief in a particular 
power-line, in types of organization, methods of teaching, peculiar 
practices and ritual. They differed considerably in their inner 
beliefs, but their link with orthodoxy was guaranteed by their 
acceptance of the law and ritual practices of Islam. All the same 
they formed inner coteries within Islam and introduced a hier- 
archical structure and modes of spiritual outlook and worship 
foreign to its essential genius. 

How this process of ascription came about is not clear. Pupils 
had normally traced or ascribed? their madhhab (method), or 
tariga (course), to their revered teacher, for he was their guarantee 
of validity and training, but so far this had been primarily a 
direct personal link. It is true ‘Ali al-Hujwiri (d. c. 467/1074) 
enumerates twelve schools of Sufism: 


The whole body of aspirants to Sifiism is composed of twelve sects, 
two of which are condemned (mardüd), while the remaining ten are 
approved (magbül). The latter are the Muhisibis, the Qassáris, the 
Tayfūrīs, the Junaydīs, the Nūrīs, the Sahlīs, the ITakimis, the Khar- 
rāzīs, the Khafīfis, and the Sayyāris. All these assert the truth and 
belong to the mass of orthodox Muslims. The two condemned sects are, 
firstly, the Hulūlis, who derive their name from the doctrine of incarna- 
tion (hulül) and incorporation (imtizdj), and with whom are connected 
the Salimi sect of anthropomorphists; and secondly, the Hallajis, who 


! Ibn Khallikan, Wafdydt, i. 95. 

2 See al-Wasiti, Tirydq al-muhibbin, Cairo, A.H. 1305, pp. 5-6, which gives 
three silsilas culminating in him. Most of the links linking him with al-Junaid 
are obscure figures, which implies that the chains were not invented as so many 
were later. 

3 Intasaba, intamá, and tasammá are the terms used. 
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have abandoned the sacred law and have adopted heresy, and with 
whom are connected the Ibāķatīs and the Fārisis.' 


But these are theoretical ways, none of which developed into 
silsila-tarīgas. "Their teaching was modified by their pupils in 
accordance with their own mystical experiences. In fact, al- 
Hujwiti singles out as exceptional the transmission from Abii 
’l-‘Abbas as-Sayyari whose ‘school of Siifiism is the only one that 
has kept its original doctrine unchanged, and the cause of this 
fact is that Nasa and Merv have never been without some person 
who acknowledged his authority and took care that his followers 
should maintain the doctrine of their founder’.? 

The names of certain of these early masters were incorporated 
in the mystical isndds of the farigas. The key figure in the lines 
of most farigas is Abu 'l-Qàsim al-Tunaid (d. A.D. 910), yet Dhü 
'n-Nün al-Misri, though continually quoted in support of mystical 
thought,3 is missing from the isnāds. Similarly, Husain ibn Mansūr 
al-Hallaj is not normally found in them (though a Way was later 
attributed to him), whereas al-Bistami is found in the chains 
of many orders (for example, the Nagshabandiyya).+ Al-Wāsitī, 
writing around A.D. 1320 when the Ways were fully established, 
says that there were two distinct primitive sanads to which all the 
then existing khivgas went back, the Junaidi and the Bistāmī,š 
and two extinct lines, the Bilaliyya and the Uwaisiyya.6 The 
grounds for incorporation in the chains, or for their rejection, are 
not made clear. It is not a simple question of condemnation by 
orthodoxy. Some figure as founders of artificial farigas, and we 
have just mentioned that attributed to al-Hallaj;7 that is, specific 
esoteric doctrines, dhikrs, and rules were ascribed to them in 
books of khirga lines such as as-Sanūsī's Salsabīl, and certain 
masters would claim to initiate into the dhikrs of these figures. One 
of the earliest was Uwais al-Qarani, a Yemeni contemporary of 
the Prophet. The method (garīga or madhhab) of al-Junaid was 


' Kashf al-malyiib, pp. 130-1. These schools are studied in the Kashf on 
pp. 176-266. 
? Kashf, p. 251. 

3 Although most of these sayings may not be authentic it must be remembered 
that inspired inventions had to be in line with the Sufi's known genuine thought. 
* As-Sanüsi, Salsabil, p. 121. 5 Al-Wasiti, Tirydg, p. 47. 

6 Ibid., p. 44. 7 As-Sanūsī, Salsabil, p. 57. 
8 He was unacquainted with the Prophet and is said to have been initiated 
after his death (traditionally in A.H. 37) by the spirit of the Prophet, hence 
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known to al-Hujwiri,! and is mentioned in the thirteenth century 
in Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s treatise on the dhikr2 which gives the eight 
stipulations of his Way. This method, though, was not confined 
to one line, but was inherited by all the Junaidi orders. 

The true silsila-tarigas had a new element, not merely the 
teacher-pupil relationship which had prevailed so far, but the 
fuller one of director and disciple. A new aura emanates from 
the master as a wali (protégé) of God, which eventually, in the third 
stage, was to become belief in his mediumship and intercessory 
status with God. The Sufi life of recollection and meditation now 
becomes increasingly associated with a line of ascription so far as 
the majority of Sufi aspirants were concerned. Murshids (guide- 
initiators) bestowed the fariga, its wird, formulae, and symbols, 
as from their dead master and guided their own pupils along his 
Way in his name. This was primarily a consequence of the Islamic 
ideal of providing oneself with an isndd of guarantee and authority. 
The distinction within Sufism between Sufis and Malāmatīs now 
becomes defined, the Sufis being those who submit to direction 
and conformity and the Malāmatīs are those who retain their 
freedom.* 

The change in the Sufis can be seen in the nature of the bond 
which unites them. The earlier groups had been linked by en- 
thusiasm, common devotions, and methods of spiritual discipline, 
with the aim of stripping the soul and eliminating self to attain 
vision of Reality. They were, therefore, integrated by spirit and 
aim rather than by any formal organization, and were, in fact, 
very loose organizations. The change came with the development 
of such a collegium pietatis into a collegium initiati whose members 
ascribed themselves to their initiator and his spiritual ancestry, 
and were prepared to follow his Path and transmit it themselves 
to future generations. 


dervishes who had no direct initiator were frequently called Uwaisis. Such 
attribution is late (16th century?), though as a Sufi figure Uwais was known 
from an early date; see Kashf al-Mahjüb, pp. 83-4. On his dhikr attribution see 
as-Sanūsi, Salsabil, pp. 49-50; and cf. D'Ohsson, Tableau, iv. 2, 619-21. 

1 See Kashf, p. 189. 

2 Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, Miftāķ al-Falāļ, margin of Sha'rāni, Latā'if al-minan, 
Cairo, 1357, ii. 144. 

3 At any time a Sufi might be told in a drearn to convey al-Junaid’s Way. 
We read, for example, that Yūsuf al-"Ajami al-Kūrāni (d. 768/1366) ‘was the 
first to revivify the fariga of al-Junaid in Egypt after its obliteration'; Sha'rānī, 
Lawāgih, Cairo, A.H. 1355, ii. 60, * See Appendix B. 
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The transformation of Sufi companionships into initiatory 
colleges began with the Sunni triumphs over Shi‘ite dynasties 
(Būyids in Baghdad, a.p. 1055: Fātimids in Egypt, A.D. 1171), 
and was settled during the troubled time of the Mongol conquests 
(Baghdad, A.D. 1258), which were accompanied by considerable 
Sufi migrations whereby it became a rural, as well as urban, move- 
ment of the spirit. A significant feature of the change is that the 
groups, about the time of Saladin, took over the Shi‘ite custom 
of bai'a, initiation with oath of allegiance to the shaikh. There 
was also some linkage with and transmission from artisan futuwwa 
orders, another compensatory reaction against the suppression of 
open Shi'ism. Futuwwa orders were brought into prominence by 
Caliph an-Nasir’s (A.D. 1219-36) attempt to create a knightly 
futuwwa, with whose patronage the great murshid, Shihab ad-din 
Abii Hafs as-Suhrawardi, was associated, acting as an-Nasir’s 
envoy in girding those grandees whom the Caliph wished to 
honour. 

The farigas which became the most significant for the develop- 
ment of institutional Sufism were the Suhrawardiyya attributed 
to Piyā” ad-dīn Abū Najīb as-Suhrawardi (d. A.D. 1168), but 
developed by his nephew, the just-mentioned Shihab ad-dīn Abū 
Date (d. A.D. 1234); the Qadiriyya attributed to ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani (d. A.D. 1166), whose line of ascription did not extend 
before the fourteenth century; the Rifa‘iyya deriving from Ahmad 
ibn ar-Rifa'i (d. A.D. 1182); the nomadic Yasaviyya of Ahmad 
al-Yasavī (d. A.D. 1166); the Kubrawiyya of Najm ad-din Kubra 
(d. A.D. 1221); the Chishtiyya of Mu‘in ad-din M. Chishti (d. an 
1236), mainly confined to India; the Shadhiliyya deriving from 
Abu Madyan Shu‘aib (d. a.p. 1197) but attributed to Abu ’I- 
Hasan ‘Ali ash-Shadhili (d. A.D. 1258); the Badawiyya of Ahmad 
al-Badawi (d. A.D. 1276) centred in Egypt; the Mawlawiyya 
inspired by the Persian Sufi poet, Jalal ad-din ar-Rtimi (d. a.n. 
A.D. 1273), which was restricted to Anatolia; and the central Asian 
Nagshabandiyya, a mystical school, first called Khwajagan, which 
owes its initial insights to Yūsuf al-Hamadānī (d. A.D. 1140) and 
"Abd al-Khālig al-Ghujdawānī (d. A.D. 1179), but was eventually 
associated with the name of Muhammad Bahā' ad-dīn an- 
Nagshabandī (d. A.D. 1389). All subseguent jarīgas claim to be 
derivatives of one or more of these chains. An account of the 
founders of these lines and their principal characteristics will be 
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given in the next chapter when other masters, such as Ahmad al- 
Ghazali and ‘Ali al-Kharaqani, who played an important role in 
founding lines but do not have a silsila named after them, will be 
given the recognition that is their due. 

Many other groups continued for a time as family or localized 
orders, but unlike the Oādiriyya, which also was for long a 
restricted family order, did not lead to the formation of distinc- 
tive Ways such as those just mentioned. Such was the Riizbihiniyya 
founded in Shiraz by Rūzbihān Baglī (d. A.D. 1209), which became 
hereditary from the death of the founder! but did not spread out- 
side Fars or even survive for very long. Ibn Khallikan mentions 
the Kīzāniyya founded in Cairo by Abu 'Abdalláh Mühammad, 
known as Ibn al-Kizüni (d. 562/1167),? as such a zariqa manqué. 
Of another he writes: 


Yūnus ibn Yūsuf ibn Musā'id ash-Shaibānī, shaikh of the fugarā” 
known after him as the Yūnusiyya, was a holy man. I asked a group of 
his followers who was his shaikh and they replied, ‘He had no shaikh, 
he was a z2ajdhüb. By this word they designate one who has no shaikh 
but has been attracted (judhiba) to a life of piety and sanctity ... He 
died in 619 (A.D. 1222-3) in his village of al-Qunayya in the province of 
Dara [in the Jazira], where his tomb is well known and attracts pilgrims.? 


Yünus's great-grandson, Saif ad-din Rajihi b. Sābig b. Hilāl b. 
Yünus (d. 706/1306) went to live in Damascus where he was 
allotted the house of the wazir Amin ad-dawla for his za@wiya as 
well as a village in the Ghūta. From that time his line became a 
hereditary 7@’ifa, with a branch in Jerusalem, and was still in 
existence in 1500.4 


1 The Rūzbihāniyya was a simple /d'ifa, a derivative of the Kazeriniyya, 
a fariga which later changed its role into a religio-commercial guild. Accounts 
of the sons and grandsons of Rūzbihān (who were also invested with the Suhra- 
wardi khirga) are given by Abu '1-Oāsim Junaid Shīrāzī, Shadd al-izdr fi khatt 
al-awzdr ‘an zuwwār al-mazār (written 791/1389), ed. M. Qazwini and "Abbàs 
Iqbal, Tehran, 1328/1910, pp. 227-39, 243-54. The tomb-centre in Shiraz 
was still famous when Ibn Battüta visited that city in 1325 (Paris edn., ii. 83), 
but after Junaid Shirazi’s time it fell into oblivion. 

? ]bn Khallikün, Wafayat al- A'yán, Cairo, A.H. 1199, ii. 391; tr. De Slane, 
iii. 158. Examples of his poetry are given in Salih ad-din Khalil as-Safadi, 
Ai-Wāfi bi 'l-Wafāyāt, ed. H. Ritter, Leipzig/Istanbul, 1931, i. 347-50. 

3 Ibn Khallikān, op. cit. iii. 522-3; tr. iv. 598; see also H. Sauvaire (ed.), 
‘Description de Damas’, 3. Asiat. sēr. IX. v. 399—401. The tā'ifa still existed in 
Maarizi’s time, see his Khitat, Cairo, A.H. 1326, iv. 304-5, which gives his date 
incorrectly as 719/1319. 

+ Mujir ad-din ‘Ulaimi, Al-Uns al-jalil bi ta'rikh al-Quds, extracts tr. by 
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There were many other small independent-lineage Zarigas which 
had only a restricted local influence,! but those mentioned above, 
together with the western Turkish Khalwatiyya,? were the founda- 
tion lines sponsoring distinctive Ways of mystical thought and 
spiritual exercises. Through these fariqas the Sufi message was 
mediated to the Islamic world. 

The silsila-founders belonged to two main schools of Sufi 
thought which may be designated as the Junaidi and Bistami 
schools, or the Mesopotamian and central Asian, though the 
exponents were not confined to these areas. Later, Maghribi 
Sufism, deriving from Abu Madyan (d. A.D. 1197), was to form 
a third area with its own special characteristics, but though the 
main sz/sila-founder, ash-Shādhilī, came from the Maghrib, 
he and his successors only received recognition and encourage- 
ment in Egypt and his line of attribution did not become popular 
in the Maghrib until much later. 

Antinomian tendencies were stronger in Khorasan and central 
Asia, though by no means exclusive to these areas, but such 
elements are not seen in the st/sila-founders, who were frequently 
men trained in the legal sciences. They were strong among the 
large numbers of vagrant dervishes (maldmatis and galandarīs) 
unattached to any recognized master or line, who were above the 
Law. But once silszlas were established and recognized as Sunni 
they could incorporate all sorts of other elements. 

Sufism had now become a profession and this period is charac- 
terized by a great growth of unspecialized Sufi establishments. 
The popularity of the Persian-type hospices in particular is asso- 
ciated with the Seljuq period as can be seen from any list of 


H, Sauvaire, 1876, p. 159, mentions a zdwiya-Yinusiyya in Jerusalem in his 
time (A.D. 1500). 

1 One such early family fariga which had great influence upon Islamic life 
in Hadramawt and has survived until the present day is the ‘Alawiyya in south 
Arabia, founded by Muhammad ibn 'Ali of the Bà 'Alawi tribe (574/1178— 
653/1255) who was initiated into the Way deriving from Abu Madyan Shu'aib, 
but developed his independent Way. He is said to have been the first to intro- 
duce Sufi discipline (tahkim) into Hadramawt (see F. Wüstenfeld, Die Ģufiten 
in Süd- Arabien, Güttingen, 1883, p. 5; E.I.^ i. 829). An example of a Dama- 
scene family zdwiya which survived for some time without expanding was the 
Oawāmiyya-Bālisiyya, founded by Abū Bakr ibn Oawām ibn "Alī al-Bālisī 
(584/1188-658/1260), An account of his life is given in Ibn Shākir's Fawāt 
al-Wafāyāt (Bulag, A.H, 1283, i. 101-2). 

* Discussion of the Khalwatiyya has been reserved for the third chapter, 
see pp. 74-8, 
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the dates when these were founded,! and the tendency accelerated 
under the Ayyiibids, Saladin welcomed Asiatic Sufis to Egypt and 
he and his followers founded and endowed many khānagāhs, 
ribāts, and zāwiyas of which al-Maqrizi gives a long list.2 Mujir 
ad-din has accounts of these places in Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Damascus.3 Saladin in 585/1189 endowed a Khanaqah Salahiyya 
in Jerusalem,* diverting for this purpose the palace of the Latin 
patriarch.5 His lieutenant in Egypt, Qaraqiish ibn ‘Abdallah al- 
Asadi, ‘erected a ribdt at al-Mags',5 whilst Muzaffar ad-din 
Gökböri, Saladin’s brother-in-law (d. 630/1233), 


built two Ahanagühs [at Irbil] for the Sufis, which housed a large 
number, both of residents and visitors. Festival days used to draw 
together so numerous a concourse that everyone marvelled. Both were 
well endowed to provide all that was needed by those staying there, 
each of whom must accept his expenses when he departed. Gökböri 
used to visit them frequently and associate himself with them in con- 
certs.” 


Ibn Khallikan then describes the pomp with which he celebrated 
the Prophet’s birthday at Irbil in a.p. 1207 when he passed the 
nights listening to Sufi concerts. Gókbóri also built a khdnagah at 
Aleppo 8 

The difference between the institutions mentioned seems to be 
that the ribāž was an Arab type of hostel or training-centre;? the 


7 The Seljug conquest of northern Syria and Damascus was completed 
between A.D. 1071 and 1079, but the Isma‘ili Fatimid state in Egypt survived 
until 1171. Khānagāh al-Balat, the first new-type convent in Aleppo, was 
built by Shams al-Khawáss Lu'lu', freedman of Ridwān ibn 'Tutush, in 509/ 
1115 when he was governor of that city; see Aba Dharr (d. 884/1479) in Kunüs 
adh-dhahab, quoted by M. Raghib at-Tabbākh, I'lūm an-nubala’ fi ta'rīkh 
Halab, Aleppo, 1923-6, iv. 218-21. 

? Maqrizi, Khitaj, ed. A.B. 1324-6, iv. 271—306. 

3 Al-Uns al-jalil, already referred to, and for Damascus the translation of 
H. Sauvaire, ‘Description de Damas’, Y. Asiat. sér. 1x. v (1895), khánagáhs 
(pp. 269-97), ribás (pp. 377-81), and zãwiyas (pp. 387-493). 

4+ See Ibn Khallikān, iti. g21, 1. 12; tr. iv. 547. 

5 See Mujīr ad-dīn, tr. H. Sauvaire, 1876, pp. 77, 166. 

6 Ibn. Khallikān, ti. 183; tr. ii. 520. 7 Ibid. iii. 195; tr. ii. 538. 

8 See J. Sauvaget(tr.), Les Perles choisies d' Ibn ach- Ghima, Beirut, 1933, p. 100. 

9 M. ibn Ahmad al-Fāsi (A.D. 1373-1429) in his Shifā' al-Gharām fi akhbār 
al-Balad al-Ķlarām (Cairo, 1956) names some fifty ribats in Mecca (i. 330-7), 
many of which were founded about this time. For example, ‘the ribat of Rimusht 
by the Hazwara Gate. Ramusht, whose name was Shaikh Abii ‘l-Qisim Ibrahim 
ibn al-Husain al-Fürisi [as-Siráfi, d. 534], gave it as a wagf in the year 529 
[1135] for al male Sufis, exclusive of females, who wear the muragga'a, from 
the whole of Iraq'; i. 332, and cf. i. 232. 
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khānagāh was the Persian non-training hostel type introduced 
into the cities of the Arab world; z@wiya was the term applied to 
smaller establishments where one shaikh dwelt with his pupils; 
whilst a khalwa designated the ‘retreat’ of a single dervish, fre- 
quently a cell situated around a mosque square. A more isolated 
‘hermitage’ was sometimes called a rabita. 

Mysticism was the only religious sphere where women could 
find a place. There were many women Sufis, of whom Rabi‘a 
al-‘Adawiyya (d. a.D. 80r) is the best known.! During this period 
there are references to convents for women. Al-Irbilli? uses the 
term khanagah for convents for men and ribāf for those of women. 
There were seven convents for women in Aleppo alone, all founded 
between A.D. 1150 and 1250.3 Baghdad also had a number, of 
which the ribāj of Fatima Raziya (d. 521/1127) was the best 
known. In Cairo there was Ribāt al-Baghdādiyya, built by a 
daughter of al-Malik az-Zāhir Baibars in 684/1285 for a shaikha 
called Zainab ibnat Abī *1-Barakāt, known as Bint al-Baghdādiyya, 
and her followers,+ which still exists in ad-Darb al-Asfar. 

Magrīzī says that the first khānagāh in Egypt was Dār Sa'īd 
as-Su‘ada’,5 so called (its proper name was as-Salahiyya) from 
being situated in the confiscated house of Sa‘id as-Su‘ada’, a 
eunuch employed in the Fatimid palace who was enfranchised by 
al-Mustansir and put to death in 544/1149.° It was constituted 
a wagf in A.D. 1173. Its primary function was to serve as a hostel 
for foreign Sufis, but it expanded its functions to become the chief 
centre of Egyptian Sufism. Its shaikh had the official title of shaikh 
ash-shuyūkh,? which, however, was only honorific and did not 
imply any wider jurisdiction than that of his own establishment, 
and later the title was frequently given to heads of other khdnagdahs.8 


1 See Margaret Smith, Rābi'a the Mystic and Her Fellow-Saints in Islam, 
Cambridge, 1928. 

2 Al-Irbilli, Maddris Dimishg, ed. Dahman, Damascus, 1366/1947, pp. 15-16. 

3 Bee J. Sauvaget, Les Perles choisies, 1933, pp. 105~6. 

4 Magrīzī, Khitat, iv. 293-4. 

5 Ibid. 273-85; Ibn Khallikan, iii. 521, l. 6; Ibn Khaldtin, Ta'rīf, 1941, 
p. 121; as-Suyüti, Zlusn al-imuhadava, ii. 14x f. 

6 Magrīzī, Khitat, Bulag edn., ii. 415. 

? [bn Fad] Allah al-‘Umari (writing A.D. 1342-9) has preserved the directive 
(wasiyya) that the chancellery of the Egyptian Mamlik sultans gave to shaikh 
ash-shuyükh at the time of his appointment; see At-Ta'rif bi ’l-mustalah ash- 
sharif, Cairo, A.H. 1312, pp. 127-30. 

5 Notably that of Siryāgūs on the outskirts of Cairo, founded by An-Nāsir 
Muhammad ibn Oalawūn; Khitat of al-Magrīzi, iv. 285. 
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The foundation of kha@nagahs continued under the Bahri (A.D. 
1250-77) and other Mamlūk successors of the Ayyūbids. Ibn 
Khaldiin writes: 


Since the old days of their masters, the Ayyübid rulers, the members 
of this Turkish dynasty in Egypt and Syria have been erecting colleges 
for the teaching of the sciences, and monastic houses for the purpose 
of enabling the poor [Sufis] to follow the rules for acquiring orthodox 
Sufi ways of behaviour through dhikr exercises and supererogatory 
prayers. They took over that [custom] from the preceding caliphal 
dynasties. They set up buildings for [those institutions as mortmain gifts] 
and endowed [them] with lands that yielded income [sufficient] to pro- 
vide stipends for students and Sufi ascetics . . . As a result, colleges and 
monastic houses are numerous in Cairo. They now furnish livings for 
poor jurists and Sufis.? 


Ibn Battüta describes these kha@nagahs and their rules at the 
time of his visit to Cairo in A.D. 1326. He writes: 'Each záwiya? in 
Cairo is assigned to a jā'ifa of dervishes, most of whom are Per- 
sians, men of culture and trained in the Way of tasazowuf.’3 This 
means an organized group, but it is unlikely that that means a 
group perpetuating a particular rule, certainly not in the govern- 
ment-sponsored khānagākhs. 

Al-Qalqashandi (d. a.p. 1418) describes briefly the relationship 
of the khānagāhs of Egypt and Syria with the Mamlük authority.* 
Since these institutions were in the gift of the Mamlük rulers and 
often very lucrative to their heads, anyone whom the ruler wished 
to provide with a sinecure without affecting his own pocket was 
frequently given the appointment. None of the heads of the 
Sumaisatiyya (or Ģalāhiyya) Rhünagüh in Damascus (founded c. 
453/1061) seems to have been a Sufi.5 The first to hold the post 
(which also carried the charge of mashyakhat ash-shuyiikh)® was 


! Ibn Khaldün, At-Ta'rif, ed. Muhammad at-Janji (Cairo, 1370/1951), 
p. 279. The above translation is by F. Rosenthal, Mugaddama, ii. 435-6, n. 68. 

? Tbn Battüta generally uses the word zāwtya, the term with which he was 
most familiar, but in regard to Cairo he has just specified that he is describing 
convents known under the term khawédniq. 

3 Rihla, Cairo, 1939, i. 27. 

4 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, iv. 193, 221; xiii. 222-51. He is especially concerned 
with the oaths taken by the various groups. 

5 See the list of heads in H. Sauvaire, ‘Description de Damas’, 3. Asiat. sér. 
IX, t. v. 279-80, 301-3; cf. Oalgashandī, Subk, xii. 4or, iv. 193. Ibn Jubair 
visited it (pp. 289-90). 

§ Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, xii. 410. 
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a former wazir of Khwarazm, Sa'id ibn Sahl al-Falaki, who was 
detained in Damascus by Niir ad-din Mahmiid b. Zangi (a.p. 
1146-73) and given the post to provide for his support, since all 
these were wagf foundations. In 791/1392 Ibn Khaldün was 
appointed to the directorship of Khānagāh Baibars.' 

Whereas the khānagāhs were little more than hostels for Sufis 
(and concert halls for the great) and ribàfs had an indefinite 
character as the establishment of a teacher or preacher, not 
necessarily a Sufi, züwiyas were centres for a genuine teaching 
shaikh, whose successors consciously carried on his particular 
teaching and method. Whereas appointments to the headship of 
khānagāhs was made by the secular authorities, the superior of 
a gāwiya was elected by the ikhevān (brethren), and it was in these 
that hereditary succession began. In the accounts of the religious 
establishments of the great Muslim cities, their founders, pupils, 
and successors, only of the záwzyas do the authors assert or imply 
continuity of teaching and a particular rule of life. Ibn Battüta 
lodged in many zawiyas and eastern khánagühs distinguished by 
specific attributions: Suhrawardi in Isfahan (A.D. 1326), Mawlawi 
in Qonya, and numerous Rifà'i establishments in Anatolia and 
Caucasus (A.D. 1332), in Damascus (Hariti branch), as well as the 
founder-centre in the Bata’ih of Iraq. Of Qonya he writes: ‘In this 
city is the tomb of . . . Jalāl ad-dīn, known as Mawlānā. An 
organization (/d'7fa) exists in the land of Rim whose members 
derive from him,? and are known by his name, being called the 
Jallipya, similar to the derivation of the ‘Iraqian Ahmadiyya 
[= Rifa‘iyya], or the Khurasanian Haidariyya. Around his tomb 
is a large zawiya in which food is provided for all migrants.’3 
These, therefore, were Sufi 7a@’ifas in the full sense. 

Ibn Battüta's narrative also demonstrates how important these 
establishments were in the expansion of Muslim commerce, in 
accommodation to their Hindu environment, and in the diffusion 
of Islam. For instance, all along the Malabar coast, which was 
under Hindu rulers, he was entertained in khdnagahs: at Hauniir 


1 At-Ta'rif, ed. Tanji, pp. 311-13. Ibn Khaldün, though not a Sufi, was 
acquainted with the general theory of tagawwuf. Apart from a short account 
in his Mugaddama he also has a work on the subject: Shifā' as-sā'il li tahdhīb 
al-mas@il, ed. Muhammad at-'T'anji, Istanbul, 1958, and I. A. Khalifa, Beirut, 
1959. 

2 The verb used is intamd ild. 

3 Ibn Battiita, Rikla, Cairo edn., 1939, i. 234. 
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(near Bombay) at that of Shaikh Muhammad an-Nājērī,! at 
Ghogah (Bhaunagar) where he came across a company of fugard’ 
Haidariyya,? and in Kanbaya (Cambay in Gujarat), Calicut, and 
Kélam (Travancore) where he lodged in the khdnagdhs of the 
Kazertini Sufi insurance company.3 


By Maqrizi's day (A.D. 1364-1442) the lines of derivation were 
well established. Thus he writes of the fugarā” al-Aļmadiyya 
ar-Rifa‘tyya in Cairo.+ About the same time the Qadiri attribution 
begins to expand and a branch was formed in Damascus towards 
the end of the fourteenth century.’ Sufis were frequently allowed 
the use of mosques for their exercises. Maqrizi says that the 
Azhar was open to Sufis and dhikrs were performed there. Some 
were even found in madrasas, Aqbuga’s madrasa in the Azhar 
having a permanent group.” 

Iranian regions do not seem to have developed the officially 
sponsored khānagāh and the change of their Sufi hostels to repre- 
sentation of a holy line (stage three of change) was not marked 
by any change of name but by the addition of an honoured tomb, 
though more commonly the later khānagāhs were new founda- 
tions in association with a tomb. Later Turk and Mongol rulers 
rebuilt the tombs of famous saints and associated convents on 
more magnificent lines. 

Sufis trained in these institutions founded daughter ladges in 


' Ibn Battūta, Cairo edn., 1928, ii. 109-10. 

2 Ibid. ii. 108. On the Ķaidariyya, see below, p. 39. 

3 Ibid. ii. 106, 115-18. 

* Khifat, ed. A.H. 1326, iv. 294, referring to the ribāt known as the Rizāg 
of Ahmad ibn Sulaimàn al-Batá'ihi (d. 691/1292), an introducer of the Rifü- 
‘iyya into Egypt. This building still exists outside Bab Zuwaila. 

5 Züwiya Da'ūdiyya founded by a Hanbalī, Abu Bakr ibn Da'ūd (d. 806/ 
1403), about 800/1397, but developed by his son, ‘Abd ar-Rahmin (d. 856/ 
1452); see H. Sauvaire, ‘Description de Damas’, 7. Asiat, 1x. v. 390-3: 
‘Il fit de cette ziwyeh une merveille: il y installa une roue à eau, une citerne, 
une grande grotte et une galerie ob se trouvaient un 7wdn, une mosquée, des 
cellules, une bibliothèque pour les livres constitués en waqi en faveur de la 
zāwyeh, et des habitations pour les femmes. Il y établit un imâm, un mouazzin, 
un gardien et un prédicateur .. . On y récitait les litanies (dhikr) chaque nuit 
du (lundi au) mardi, De toutes parts les gens y accouraient et il leur faisait 
préparer toutes sortes de mets.’ 

Many of these establishments functioned as pious night clubs, and this is an 
example. This 'Abd ar-Rahmān was a Ķlanbalī who composed a number of 
books, none of them Sufi. After his death the sultan chose for his successor 
someone outside his family; subsequent disputes over the leadership were 
numerous, one superior being murdered in A.D. 1515 

5 Khitaf, iv. 54. ? ]bid. iv. 225. 
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their own countries or in entirely new pasture grounds, especially 
in India. They rarely maintained direct contact with the mother 
institution! and became independent schools with their own 
characteristics and tendencies. 

'The thirteenth century was an age of disturbance and change 
as the Mongol hordes swept over central Asian Muslim states one 
after the other, Baghdad being conquered in A.D. 1258. Many 
refugees fled to those parts of the Muslim world which seemed 
more remote from the scourge. Among these were Anatolia in the 
north-west and Hindustan in the south-east. Many Sufis found 
a new home within the jurisdiction of the Turkish sultanate of 
Delhi. 

Indian Islam seems to have been essentially a holy-man Islam, 
These migrants in the Hindu environment acquired an aura of 
holiness, and it was this which attracted Indians to them, rather 
than formal Islam. There were two categories of Sufis, those asso- 
ciated with khānagākhs and the wanderers. The khanagdhs were in 
a special sense focal points of Islam—centres of holiness, fervour, 
ascetic exercises, and Sufi training. Contrary to the Arab-world 
institutions bearing the same Persian name, the Indian khānagāhs 
grew up around a holy man and became associated with his fariga 
and method of discipline and exercises. Two distinctive farigas were 
formed. 

Mu ‘in ad-din Chishti of Sijistan (d. A.D. 1236), after a lifetime 
of wanderings, finally settled at Ajmer, capital of a powerful 
Hindu state. From him stemmed a silsila which won widespread 
popularity under his khalifa and successor, Qutb ad-din Bakhtiyar 
Kākī (d. A.D. 1235), to become eventually the leading Indian 
jariqa. Of other farigas only the Suhrawardi gained a following in 
India. Shihāb ad-dīn himself designated khalifas for India, the 
chief being Hamid ad-din of Najore (d. A.D. 1274). Others were 
Nūr ad-dīn Mubarak Ghaznawi (d. 632/1234 at Delhi) and Baha’ 
ad-din Zakariyā (d. A.D. 1262 at Multan), probably the most effec- 
tive organizer of the rule and chain in India, with whom the Persian 
galandari poet, ‘Iraqi,? ‘associated’ for some twenty years. 

These shaikhs acquired such fame that they began to count in 
the calculations of the ruling authorities. The sultans of Delhi 


' The Küzerüniyya was one of the exceptions; see p. 236. 
* His proper name is Fakhr ad-din Ibrahim b. Shahriyār; born Hamadan, 
A.D. 1213, died Damascus, 1289, and buried near his inspirer, Ibn al-'Arabi. 
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paid honour to those within their sphere of rule, kkānagāhs sprang up 
everywhere, the majority without definite ascriptions. Wandering 
dervishes, for whom these khānagāhs formed centres for training, 
meeting, and hospitality, were numerous and acted as cultural 
agents in spreading and stabilizing Islam. 

The attractions of the Sufi Way declined from the time of 
Muhammad ibn Tughluq (A.D. 1325-51), though not in conse- 
quence of the restrictions he imposed on leaders and convent 
activities. It seems rather that Sufism had not yet taken such form 
as would attract Indians, its outburst as a popular movement was 
to come later. The decline finds expression in the reflections of 


Nasir ad-din Mahmüd (d. 757/1356), successor to the great shaikh 
Nizàm ad-din Awliya'; 


Some galandars had arrived and were staying as guests of Khwajah 
Shaykh Nasir ad-din for the night. (The Khwajah) said, ‘These days 
the number of darwishes has decreased. In the days of the Shaykh 
[Nizam ad-din Awliya] darwishes used to come by twenties and thirties, 
and the Shaykh used to keep them as guests for three days... When 
there was an ‘urs, the Shaykh [Nizim ad-din] would invite all lash- 
kardars [men of the army] and darwishes would arrive from all sides... 
Nowadays there are neither such soldiers, nor such slaves, nor such 
armies, All have deteriorated. Men have to wait [in vain] for the dar- 
wishes to come.'! 


In Anatolia the Seljuq period was significant in that the mystical 
movement was vitally linked with the spread of Islamic culture 
in that region. Both Persian refugees like Baha’ ad-din Walad, 


1 Translated by Riazul Islam in ¥. Pakistan Or. Soc. iii (1955), 204. Sufis 
at all times have voiced complaints about spiritual decline. Muhammad ibn 
Tughluq was unpredictable and not opposed to Sufis as such. This Nigām 
ad-din Awliyü was noted for his avoidance of courts and Tughluq’s son, 
Muhammad Shah, used to visit him when he was in a state of häl (trance), and 
when he died (725/1325) at the beginning of Tughluq’s reign, the latter’s 
grandson assisted in carrying his bier, much to Tughluq’s annoyance (Ibn 
Battiita, iii. 211). Subservient khdnagdhs benefited from his patronage. Ibn 
Battüta reports that Rukn ad-din as-Suhrawardi of Multan, grandson of Baha’ 
ad-din Zakariya, accepted a jagir of 100 villages from Tughluq for the upkeep 
of his khdnagdh (iti. 324, see also pp. 101-2, 201), The hagiographers give 
accounts of his harshness to Nasir ad-din, successor of Nizüm ad-din, and other 
Sufis. The sultan was suspicious of the influence of some of these shaikhs and 
no doubt the close regulation and supervision he exacted led to measures of 
repression. Those who interfered in politics were dealt with severely, but one 
must remember that many of these leaders were frequently intriguers for 
position and power, 
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father of Jalàl ad-din Rümi, and Turkish bābās from central Asia 
moved in considerable numbers into Anatolia during the thirteenth 
century, especially during the time of the Mongol invasions, but 
dervish activity was just as strong after the collapse of the Seljuq 
state of Rüm. The mystics, manifesting a fervour and spirit quite 
different from that of legalist Islam, a spirit which also expressed 
itself in practical social aspects such as hospitality to travellers 
and care for the sick and poor, were mediators of Islam to the 
Christians of the region. They had the support of the Seljuq 
authorities. Jalàl ad-din Rümi was highly honoured by the court 
of Qonya and there are many references to official patronage at 
other courts, such as that of Mujahid ad-din Bihrüz ibn ‘Abdallah, 
Prefect of Iraq under Mas'ūd ibn Ghiyāth, who founded a ribāt 
at Baghdad.! 

It is important to distinguish between the mystical orders proper 
and such corporations as trade-guilds? and futuwwa orders of 
craftsmanship and chivalry,3 which are known under the same 
term, 74’ifa, and have similar forms of organization and possess 
religious aspects. The difference between them is one of purpose 
and intent, rather than in types of organization and linkages. 
The jarigas are purely religious organizations, but the purpose 
of the guilds was economic association, craftsmanship, or trade. 
A religious /4’ifa could not strictly be at the same time a trade 
or craft fá'ifa. This is true in spite of the fact that there are 

! Ibn Khallikàn, iii. 472. 

2 Sinf (pl. asnāf, sunūf), hirfa (pl. hiraf), and regional terms like Moroccan 
hanta, pl. hanati. They are referred to more simply as t@’ifas, The akhi organiza- 
tion in Anatolia was a similar Turkish futuzwa craft corporation. The members 
were called fitydn (pl. of fatd, ‘youth’, though not strictly a youth organization 
except in enrolment) and the head akhi, which term, originally Turkish, 
naturally became associated with Arabic akhi, ‘my brother’. Ibn Battita 
received hospitality from akhis (c. 1333); see Travels, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, ii. 
418 f. On these see E.I.?, art. ‘akhi’. This type of organization disappeared 
during the rsth century with the full establishment of Ottoman power. But 
craft orders of a different type were an important aspect of the life of Ottoman 
Turkey. The Kāzerūniyya, though it took the name of an eminent Sufi, was 
developed rather as a religious-economic guild association; see below, p. 236. 

3 Similarly they are to be distinguished from the Anatolian ghdzi movements 


based on the futuzvzva principle whose religious affiliations were with Turkish 
darawish. Sufis used the term futuwwa, not for an organization, but in their 


own special sense of an ethical self-offering, as when Ahmad ar-Rifü'i is re- 
ported as saying, *Futuzowa means working for God's sake, not for any reward’ 
(Al-Wāsitī, Tiryāg, p. 45). On futuwwa as understood by Sufis see, for example, 
'Abdalláh al-Ansüri al-Harawi (A.D. 1006-89). Mandzil as-Sd’irin, ed. S. de 


Beaurecueil, Cairo, 1962, pp. 47-8; al-Qushairi, Risdla, p. 103. 
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apparent exceptions,! and that the initial organization of the 
religious orders owes much to that of the guilds, and that the 
tarīgas sanctify such secular associations, Every form of social 
life embodies itself in associations and in a religious culture the 
need for acting together for what we call secular purposes is given 
a sacred character by religion. A particular guild and its members 
tended to be linked with a particular ģarīga and saint. At initiations 
and other ceremonies, religious rites were the predominant feature, 
and it was behind the banner of that fariga that the guild members 
proceeded to and from the ‘id prayer-ground. They were not 
secular associations, although centred on economic and social 
interests, but neither were they Sufi orders. 

The organization of the orders, however, owes much to that of 
the guilds. These guilds had flourished under the Fatimid and 
other Shī'ite states and with the triumph of the Ayyūbids and 
Seljugs over political Shī'ism the necessity for recognizing them 
was accepted by the Sunnī doctors. We have shown that the 
Ayyūbids encouraged the Sufi organization at the stage it had 
then reached—association in khēnagāhs. From then, when defined 
lines of mystical tradition had emerged, the organization of the 
khānagāhs, which were also secular associations in some aspects 
of their relationship to the life of the community, drew more and 
more features from guild organization. As the latter had a grand- 
master (‘arif, amin, or shaikh al-hirfa) and a hierarchy of appren- 
tices (mubtadi’), companions (sāni), and master-craftsmen 
(mu‘allim), so the religious orders acquired a hierarchy of novices, 
initiates, and masters. Since legal Islam tolerated the secret 
character of the initiation and oath of the guilds, it had to accept 
the implications of the act of allegiance to the shatkh aj-jariga 
when Shi'i practice was maintained. Medical doctors too, without 
necessarily belonging to a guild, would receive simple initiation 
into a Sufi chain as a possible source of spiritual aid to them in 
their work.? 


1 "The sacred origins of the corporations are stressed, the Imim Ja‘far being 
especially important in their traditions. Consequently, it may on occasion be 
difficult to distinguish which was the essential purpose of certain organizations 
of akhis and central Asian Mongol-period futuwwa orders. The confusion is 
noticeable in Evliyà Chelebi's description (A.D. 1638) of the various guilds in 
Constantinople; see Seydhat-name, tr. von Hammer, I. ii. go-1oo. 

? See the chain acquired by Dr. Rashid ad-din 'Ali in A.D. 1218, given in 
Appendix A. 
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And now we find manifestations of spiritual power becoming 
associated with the orders. No clear distinction can henceforth 
be made between the orders and saint-veneration, since God's 
protēgčs (awliyā” li *llāh) are within the orders. Sufism provided 
a philosophy of election which was diluted and adapted to the 
needs of the masses by the orders. Not merely the great shaikh 
but his successors who inherited his baraka (spiritual power) 
were mediums of his power. With this was associated 2iydra 
(visitation) to saints’ tombs. As in other aspects of Sufi thought 
and practice there is an essential distinction between the way in 
which the genuine Sufi approached a saint’s tomb and the prac- 
tice of the people. The mystic carries out a ziydra for the purpose 
of murdgaba (spiritual communion) with the saint, finding in the 
material symbol an aid to meditation. But the popular belief is 
that the saint’s soul lingers about his tomb and places (*magāms) 
specially associated with him whilst he was on earth or at which 
he had manifested himself, At such places his intercession can be 
sought. 

The state of sanctity (wil@ya) is characterized by the manifesta- 
tion of kardmat, gifted spiritual powers. The earlier spiritual 
leaders dissociated themselves from the working of such powers, 
though they all accepted the principle that saints did perform 
them as gifts from God. Al-Qushairi remarks that though pro- 
phets needed miracles (mu‘jizat) to confirm the validity of their 
mission, saints were under no such necessity and ought rather 
to hide any they had involuntarily made. The extraordinary 
graces with which they were favoured are a confirmation of their 
progress and can nevertheless edify and confirm the faithful and 
serve to distinguish a real wal; from an impostor.! Still, a true 
wali does not necessarily, or indeed probably, know that he is 
one. The writings of Sufis contain a vast amount on this sub- 
ject of the validity of wildya, but we are mainly concerned with 
practical aspects. 


! See al-Qushairi, Risdla (Cairo, 1319/1902), pp. 158-9. Ibn Khaldün re- 
marks, ‘Among the Sufis some who are favored by acts of divine grace are also 
able to exercise an influence upon worldly conditions. This, however, is not 
counted as a kind of sorcery. It is effected with divine support, because the 
attitude and approach (of these men) result from prophesy and are a consequence 
of it’ (Mugaddama, tr. Rosenthal, iii. 167). 

i 2 Cf, the hadith qudsi: ‘My saints are beneath my tents, none knoweth them 
ut me.’ 
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With this development is associated a new reverence for the 
Prophet, which not merely brought him into the category of 
wonder-workers at the popular level, but also led to the popular 
equivalent of the belief in the Spirit of Muhammad as the Logos, 
guardian, and preserver of the universe. The celebration of the 
Prophet’s birthday seems, at least in part, to be a compensation 
for the suppression of ‘Alid demonstrations after the destruction 
of Shi‘ite regimes. Ibn Jubair (travelled ap. 1183-5) refers to 
it as an established practice.’ It was fairly widespread in Ibn 
Taimiyya’s time, for it comes under his condemnation,? but it 
was not yet an aspect of the people’s religion. By the time of 
as-Suyüti (d. A.D. 1505) the matlid had acquired its characteristic 
features.3 ‘These features and the writing of special recitations for 
performance at Sufi gatherings belong to the next stage, but the 
prophylactic poem, Qasidat al- Burda, by al-Büsiri (d. 694/1295), 
was written during this time. 

The blending of the saint-cult with the orders and a new rever- 
ence for the Prophet is one aspect of the change. The other is 
a change in the constitution of the body of adherents. Concern 
for his own spiritual welfare had led the devotee and early Sufi 
to isolate himself from the world, but the need for spiritual 
direction had necessitated the association of Sufis. Their con- 
gregation in hospices concerned for the welfare of travellers and 
care for the sick and unfortunate brought them back into the 
world. The hospices with their associated tombs became the 
foci of the religious aspirations of the ordinary man who sought 
the baraka of the saints. The dedicated disciples (fugara’, dara- 
wish, or tkhwdan) continued to devote themselves to ascetic prac- 
tices and duties within the order, but membership was now 
extended to embrace tertiaries or lay adherents who ‘took the 
tariga’ from the shaikh or more usually his representative (khalifa), 
but continued to follow their ordinary mode of life. This meant 
that they affirmed their belief in the ideals for which the ģarīga 
stood, especially valuing the link with the baraka of the saints, and 
accepted such rules and modes of worship as were compatible with 
the pursuit of a normal mode of life. In towns such association 


1 Ibn Jubair, Travels, 2nd edn., 1907, pp. 114-15. 

2 Ibn Taimiyya, Majmū" fatāwī, Cairo, A.H. 1326-9, A.D. 1908—11, i. 312. 

3 Bee as-Suyüti, Husn al-magsid fi ‘amal al-mawlid—a kind of fatwd on the 
festival which concludes that it is a bid'a hasana, an acceptable innovation. 
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was especially linked with membership of guilds. Whilst, on the 
one hand, new techniques for the individual dhikr were adopted, 
this broadening of membership led to changes in methods for 
the collective dhikr. The full development of this system of lay 
adherence belongs to the next stage, when the jarīgas come to be 
represented by local organizations throughout the whole Islamic 
world, wielding an immense influence throughout most strata of 
society. 

Along with the development of new forms of devotion and their 
acceptance parallel to ritual prayer went the process of accommo- 
dating the sciences of astrology, divination, and magic—techniques 
which professed, not merely to reveal the secrets of the unseen 
world, but to control them. This development is especially 
associated with the name of Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Büni 
(d. 622/1225), who put the seal to the work of his predecessors 
operating less openly by finally systematizing the sciences of 
divination, astrology, and magical invocation. Popular works 
brought all this within the range of the ordinary practitioner and 
became part of the equipment of the shaikhs and brethren. 

It is easy to see why this aspect was so important and how easy 
it was to Islamize borrowed material. The orders stressed the 
power of the Word of God, and hundreds of booklets have been 
written on the virtues and properties of the names of God, of 
phrases like the Basmala, or Qur’Anic verses (Ayat al-Kursi), or 
chapters (sūra Ya Sin). The association of these ‘words’, as in 
ash-Shādhilī's Hizb al-Bahr or al-Jaziili’s Dalā'tl al-khairāt, gives 
these magical properties. Power symbolism in Islam is, therefore, 
primarily based on words. 

All the same, the ideals of the orders were maintained, however 
much they were compromised in practice. The honour which 
Islam accords to jurists is reflected by the fact that certain of the 
silsila founders were also professional jurists. They and their 
successors clung to the externals of Islamic practice and based 
their litanies solidly on the Qur’an. They played an immense role 
in enriching the devotional life of the ordinary Muslim as well as 
adepts, within the sphere of the regular Islamic institutions. They 
invested orthodox ritual with esoteric significance, for ‘every act 
commanded by the Law denotes a mystery’. Thus not merely 
does wudi’ (ablution) signify the abandonment of profane actions, 
but every action within wuda’ has its ethical and mystical meaning. 
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But apart from the deeper mysteries the effect of their stress 
upon the spirit instead of the letter of the Law was morally and 
spiritually stimulating. 

Earlier Sufis had been concerned with ascetic-mystical theory, 
or, if they were poets, with illuminating their search and the states 
they experienced. The change towards greater systematization is 
seen in the manuals now being produced as guides for the director 
and his pupils. Whilst Najib ad-din as-Suhrawardi wrote one of 
the earliest manuals of this nature,t Adab al-muridin, it was his 
nephew, Shihab ad-din, who wrote what deservedly has been 
the most popular guide, ‘Awdarif al-ma‘arif, the medieval vade- 
mecum for spiritual directors. Other manuals were Najm ad-din 
Kubrā's Sifāt al-üdab? and Ibn al-'Arabi's al-amr al-muhkam, 
suspect by many 'ulamá" because of its author's reputation as an 
antinomian. 

These manuals show that the ritual is now a traced-out Way, 
a rule of life, by following which the novice may attain union with 
God, founded upon a series of observances additional to the com- 
mon ritual and duties of Islam. It involves a noviciate, during 
which he receives guidance from a shaikh, and it is now that the 
saying that the novice must be in the hands of his director like 
the corpse in the hands of the washer of the dead becomes popular.3 
This culminates in initiation, which includes investment with a 
khirqa, mantle, and headdress. 

The Way under guidance implies a life in common (mu'ashara) 
for the dedicated group of aspirants and adepts in a convent under 
the direct supervision of a superior. Suhrawardi in the book just 
mentioned deals with the rules of behaviour in such an institution.* 
The superior allots various prayer tasks, supererogatory exercises, 
recitations of litanies, praises, and invocations (adhkar, ahzdab, and 


! An earlier manual on the rules of the noviciate was Ahkdm al-muridin, by 
Tahir b. al-Husain al-Jassas, d. 418/1027. Adab as-suhba by as-Sulami (d. 1021) 
is a general treatise on manners, concerned especially with imitation of the 
prophet; it is not Sufi in content, though it has its place in as-Sulami’s work 
towards reconciling tasawwuf with orthodoxy. 

2 Translated by F. Meier, ‘Ein Knigge fir Süfi'', R.S.O. xxxii (1957), 
485-524. 

3 The original, which is attributed to Sahl ibn ‘Abdallah at-Tustari (d. A.D. 
896), referred to God: ‘The first stage in tawakkul (dependence upon God) is 
that the worshipper should be in the hands of God like a corpse in the hands of 
the washer, he turns it as he wills without impulse or initiative on its part’; al- 
Qushairi, Risala (Cairo, A.H. 1319), p. 76. 

+ ‘Awdrif, chapters 29-55. 
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awrad), graded according to a person’s stage, together with such 
mortifications as vigils (sakr) and fasts (siyam). He is required to 
make periodic retreats (khalwa, i‘tikaf, ‘uzla, t‘tizdl, or arba‘iniyya 
== quadragesima) individually in his cell or, if highly advanced, in 
the society of the convent. 

But, as may be seen from these manuals, although the lines of 
the practice of the mystical Way had been worked out, the aims 
of the Sufis in association were still variable, confused, and 
limited. There were great variations too between the Sufi establish- 
ments. Some were rich and luxurious, favoured by authority, 
whilst others followed the strictest principles of poverty and 
unworldliness; some had no shaikh, others were under the 
authority of one leader and had become attached to one silsila; 
whilst others were governed by a council of elders. Then there 
were wandering dervishes such as the galandars, who made use 
of these hostels, and had their own rules and linkages but no 
organization.! 


! On qalandars, see Appendix B. 


"T 


Junaidi 


Iragian Tradition 


| 
Abu 'I-Qasim al-Gurgānī (d. 469/1076) 


Abu ’l-Husain al-Busti 


Muhd al-Hamiya, d. 1135 


| 
‘Ain al-Qudat 


Abu Bakr an-Nassāj 
d. 487/ Fu 


Ahmad al-Ghazāli 
(d. 520/1126) 


Abu 'n-Najīb Abu Fadl 
al-Hamadini as-Suhrawardi al-Baghadi 
d. 525/1131 d. 563/1168 
| 
Qutb ad-din Abu Hafs ‘Ammar Isma ‘il Abu'l- 
Ahmad as-Suhrawardi  al-Bidlisi al-Qasri | Barakat 
al-Abhari d. 632/1234 
Abhariyya | Yunis 
Suhrawardlyya Najm. ad-din Kubrā ash-Shaibānī 
(Appendix C) d. 618/1221 | d. 1222 
Kubrāwiyya 
| | 
| | | 
Sa'd-ad- 
*Abd ar-Rahmān dīn al- 
al-Isfarā'inī Jibāwī d. 1335 
d. 717/1317 Jibāwiyya- 
Nūriyya | Sa'diyya 
‘Ala’ al dee | 
as-Simnani 
d. 736/1336 | 
Rukniyya Nür ad-din M. 


| Ni'matallāh 
‘Ali al-Hamadani Wali 
d. 586/1385 d. 834/1431 
Hamadāniyya Ni'matallāhiyya 


Ishaq al-Khuttalani 
d. 826/1423 


Ightishāshiyya 
Mhd Nürbakhsh ‘Abdallah 
d. 869/1465 Barzishābādi 
Y 
Dhahabiyya 


Faid-Bakhsh 


Nürbakhshiyya 


Shams ad-din 
al-Lahiji 
d. 912/1506 


Lahiāniyya 


Ahmad al-Khatibi 
al-Balkhi 


Husain 
Jalal ad-din 


Baha’ ad-din 
M. Walad 
d. 1231 


Burhān ad-dīn 
Muhaqqiq 
at-Tirmidhi 

d. 1244 


Jalāl ad-dīn 
ar-Rümi 
1207—73 


Mawlawiyya 


Malāmatī 
Bistāmī 


Khurasanian Tradition 


Abu 'I-Hasan "Alī al-Kharagāni (d. 425/1034) 


Abu ‘Ali al-Firmadhi 
d. 477/1084. 


| 
Yūsuf ibn Ayyūb 
al-Hamadānī 
d. 535/1140 


| 
Abu Hamid al-Ghazili 
d. 505/1111: no issue 


| 
"Abd al-Khālig 
al-Ghujdawani 
d. 617/1220 


ci 


Khawajaganiyya 
Shaikh Zahid 
—— == Ibrāhīm ibn Rüshan 
| d. c. 1296 
| 
—— Muhammad Nir Safiyyaddīn 
| al-Khalwati al-Ardabili 
—— d. 1350 d. 1334. 
| Safawiyya 
—— ‘Umar 
al-Khalwatī Sadr ad-din (Musa?) 
Bahā'ad-dīn d. c. 1397 d. 1393 
an-Nagshabandī 
d. 1389 Khalwatiyya 
* Ali (d. 1429) 
Nagshabandiyya Yaķyā-i 
Shīrwāni Ibrāhīm (d. 1447) 
d. c. 1460 
*Umar Rüsheni Junaid (d. 1460) 
d. 1487 
Haidar (d. 1488) 
Ibrāhīm Muhammad branded 
Gülsheni Demerdāsh (d. 1524) 
d. 1534 d, 1524 


‘Abdallah al-Ansari 
al-Harawi, d. 48x/1089 


Ahmad al-Yasavi 
d. 562/1169 
Yasaviyya 


| 
Luqmiün Perende 
al-Khurasāni 


| 


Mēs ‘Atv’ 
ibn Ibrahim = 
Haji Bektaish 

d. c. 1335 


Bektāshiyya 


Mu'īn ad-dīn Al 
‘Qasim-i Anwar’ 
1356-1433 


Hajji Bairām 
d. 1430 
Bairümiyya, 


Jitwatiyya, 
etc. 


I 


The Chief Tarīga Lines 


the Sufi organization leading to the formation of schools 

of teaching and training we may now say something about 
the personalities from whom the great farigas derive and their 
subsequent development. We have shown that they came into 
existence through an outstanding director being succeeded by 
men who combined practical abilities along with spiritual qualities 
and insight, who made collections of his sayings and episodes 
from his life, and taught their own pupils in his name. The diffi- 
culty of utilizing the lives of the saints as historical sources is well 
recognized. Hagiographa is simply biography designed, and con- 
sequently distorted, to serve the cult of the saints. It forms an 
essential aspect of any study of the orders since these qualities, 
deeds, and manifestations are real to the believer, but they 
obscure the historical personality. At the same time, the historian 
is concerned with the effects, if not the reality, of such beliefs, since 
they account for the existence of the cult and help to elucidate its 
objective expression in an organization. 

The main areas of Sufi thought and practice from the point 
of view of subsequent fariqa development were Mesopotamia, 
Khurasan, and the Maghrib. Anatolian forms derive from central 
Asia, whilst Sufism in India, stemming originally from the first 
two, subsequently developed along lines of its own and its phases 
of growth, stagnation, and revival owed little to non-Indian in- 
fluences. 


Hes outlined the general stages in the development of 


I. MESOPOTAMIA 


Here Sufism centred on Baghdad, embracing Syria and extend- 
ing into Egypt. Lines of ascription go back through al-Junaid 
al-Baghdādī (d. 298/910) to Ma'rūf al-Karkhī (d. 200/815) and 
Sari as-Sagatī (d. 251/865). It is here that Sufism won a qualified 
recognition from the doctors of Islamic legalism, on the one hand, 
through the work of "Abd ar-Rahmān as-Sulamī (d. 412/1021), 
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the Khorasanian traditionalist and historian of early Sufism, his 
disciple al-Qushairi (d. 465/1072) who taught in Baghdad and 
wrote books on Ash‘arite theology as well as tasawwuf, and Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111); and, on the other, through its 
association with the official favour of Nir ad-din, Saladin, and 
their lieutenants and successors, who encouraged the development 
of parallel institutions of madrasas and khanagahs. 

The Mesopotamian tradition is the nearest that we can get to 
an Arab Sufism and its objective expression, even though most 
of the leaders were not Arabs. We find two main lines, the 
Suhrawardi and the Rifa‘i. Both stand squarely in the Junaidi 
tradition. The Rifā'ī, with its family antecedents centred on the 
Basran marshes, haunt of outlaws, stressed strongly the Arab 
ancestry of Ahmad ar-Rifa‘i and his standing in direct succession 
to Arab Sufis. It was the only fariga in this tradition which gained 
any great following in the Seljugid empire. The Suhrawardi 
school was distinctively urban and orthodox Sháfi'i. The Hanbali 
Qadiriyya is also included since ‘Abd al-Qàdir, of Persian origin, 
was a contemporary of the other two; but he does not count in any 
of the subba and silsila Sufi ascriptions and the zariga which carries 
his name only came into existence later, and even then it was some 
time before it became a universal fariga. 

The key figure in this tradition is Ahmad al-Ghazali. The way 
in which he, and his equally important master, al-Farmadhi,! 
combined the lines of Sufi devotional expression is shown: 


Abu '1-Oāsim 
Abu '1-Oāsim Abu ']-Hasan al-Gurgānī 
al-Qushairi al-Kharagáni (al-Karrakānī) 
d. 465/1073 d. 425/1034. d. 469/1076 
t LI | 

Abu 'Ali al- Abu Bakr an- 
Farmadhi at-'T'üsi Nassäj at-'['üsi 
d. 477/1084 d. 487/1094 


Ahmad al-Ghazālī at-Tūsī 
Abu ']-Futüh Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazili? (d. at Oaswīn 


1 See as-Subki, At-Tabagāt ash-Shāfi'iyya, Cairo, A.H. 1324, iv. 9, for his 
training under al-Oushairī. 

2 Not much is known about his life for he attracted no hagiographer. Ibn 
Khallikān (writing c. A.D. 256) has only a short account (Wafāyāt al-A'yān, 
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520/1126), younger brother of the ethical theologian Abu Hamid, 
was early attracted to the Sufi life, serving his apprenticeship 
with Sufis and then wholly devoting himself to the Way. Abu 
‘Ali al-Farmadhi, also a Tiisi but teaching at Nisapur, was his 
shaikh ag-suhba. He was at one and the same time withdrawn 
from and active in the world, no khēnagāh Sufi but a vagrant 
evangelist, ‘visiting villages and the countryside, and even preach- 
ing to bedouins the way of approach to God’.? He spent a period 
in Baghdad, where his sincerity immediately won people’s hearts, 
and he taught for a time at the Nizamiyya, deputizing for his 
brother when the latter was in the throes of his spiritual crisis 
(488/1095). The part that he played in his brother’s life during 
this period can only be conjectured. According to M. al-Murtada, 
the final straw 


‘which caused Abu Hamid to break the bonds with this world . . . came 
one day when his brother Ahmad entered while he was preaching and 
recited: 


You lent a hand to them when they hung back, and you yourself have 
been kept behind, whilst they went ahead of you. 

You have taken the role of guide, yet you will not be guided; you 
preach but do not listen. 

O whetstone, how long will you whet iron, but will not let yourself 
be whetted ?’3 


(a) Suhrawardiyya 
This zariga may be regarded as going back to Diyà' ad-din 


Cairo, A.H. 1299, i. 49; tr. de Slane, i. 79). As-Subki (A.D. 1327-70) brings to- 
gether what material he could find in his Tabagdt (iv. 54-5), but he was much 
more interested in his elder brother. 

7 Abu Hamid also studied under him as well as under Yūsuf an-Nassāj; 
sec Subki, iv. 109, and the account of his friend, ‘Abd al-Ghafir b. Isma‘il 
al-Farisi (d. 529/1134), quoted in M. al-Murtada’s introduction to his commen- 
tary on the Zhyd’ in Ithdf as-Sdda, Cairo, 1911, i. 19. Although he engaged 
under al-Farmadhi’s guidance in a course of Sufi discipline he received no 
enlightenment at this stage of his career. That came later through Yusuf an- 
Nassāj, murshid of his brother Ahmad. Abu Ķūāmid told Qutb ad-din M. b. 
al-Ardabili: ‘I was at first sceptical about the reality of the ecstatic states of the 
Sufis and the stations of the gnostics until I put myself under the guidance of 
my shaikh Yūsuf an-Nassaj in Tis. He persevered in the task of refining me 
with soul-cleansing disciplines until I was vouchsafed revelations (wdriddt) and 
saw God in a dream.’ Then follows an account of the dialogue between God and 
himself (Ithdf, i. 9). 

2 As-Subki, iv. 55. 

3 M. al-Murtadā az-Zabīdī, Ithāf as-Sāda, i. 8. 
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Abu 'n-Najīb as-Suhrawardi (490/1097-563/1168)! owing to his 
influence upon his nephew Shihab ad-din. He belonged to a 
family with initiatory filiation (nisbat al-khirga). He left Suhraward 
as a youth for Baghdad where he followed the customary courses 
of usūl and figh. He taught for a while at the Nizamiyya, ‘then left 
it in order to associate with Shaikh Ahmad al-Ghazali who wafted 
upon him the breath of felicity and guided him along the Sufi 
Path.? He cut himself off from ordinary society in order to lead a 
life of seclusion and retreat. Murids came to put themselves under 
him and the fame of his baraka spread widely.3 He built a ribat 
on a ruined site on the Tigris, which also became a place of 
refuge. He was the author of Ādāb al-murīdīn, a manual for Sufi 
aspirants. Among his disciples were Abu Muhammad Rūzbihān 
Baqli of Shiraz (d. 606/1209),* Ismà'il al-Qaşrī (d. 1193), and 
‘Ammir al-Bidlisi (d. c. 1200), the last two of whom were masters 
of the great Khwarizmian mystic, Najm ad-din Kubra, from whom 
stems the Kubrawiyya line of mystical ascription.5 

The man regarded as the founder of the Way was Abu 
'n-Najib's nephew, Shihab ad-dīn Abu Ķafg "Umar (539/1145— 
632/1234), who received his early training in his uncle's rbáf.é 
He was no ascetic living withdrawn from the world, though he 
passed periods in retreat, but associated with the great. The 
caliph an-Nāsir li dini 'lláh realized the importance of the in- 
fluence of Sufi leaders and showed Shihab ad-din great favour. 
He associated him with his aristocratized futuwwa and sent him 
as ambassador to ‘Ala’ ad-din Kaiqubad I, Seljuq ruler of Qonya 
(A.D. 1219-36),” the Ayyiibid al-Malik al-‘Adil, and the Khwarizm- 

t Accounts of his life are found in Ibn Khallikàn, i. 535-6; as-Subki, Tabaqat, 
iv. 256-7; Yāgūt, Mu'jam, s.v. "Suhraward'; as-Sam'ānī, Ansāb, G.M.S. xx. 

2 Ķlammād ad-Dabbās (d. 525/1131) also gave him some Sufi training, but 
Ahmad al-Ghazālī was his true guide. 

3 As-Subki, Tabagāt, iv. 256. 

* See Junaid Shirüzi, Shkadd, pp. 243—7. Rūzbihān Baglī travelled seeking 
initiations, but his true silsila, the one he himself passed on, was the Kāzerūniyya 
of Abu Ishaq Ibrihim al-Kazeriini (d. 426/1034), through Junaid and Ibn 
Khafif, into which he was initiated by Siraj ad-din Mahmid ibn Khalifa 
(d. 1166), head of the khdnagdh in Shiraz. The Rizbihaniyya as a branch order 
was restricted to Fars, but a later-stage Küzerüniyya became widespread; see 
below, p. 236. 

5 See the Kubrawi table of spiritual nisbas, 

6 Ibn Khallikün says (tr. ii. 382) that one of Shihab ad-din’s masters was 
*Abd al-Qadir al-Jīlī, but the subject of study was usūl ad-din, not tasawwuf, 
according to al-Wāsiti, Tiryāg al-muhibbin, Cairo, A.H. 1308, p. 61. 

7 J. von Hammer, Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman, tr. J. J. Hellert, 1844, i. 41. 
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shāh.' An-Nāsir built for him a ribdf, associated with a large 
establishment which included a bath-house and a garden for him- 
self and his family. He was no theoretical exponent of Sufism and 
his association with the futuwwa may have encouraged the intro- 
duction of certain initiatory practices, such as the shadd (girding), 
into Sufi associations. He was a great teaching shaikh, whose 
influence, not only through his pupils, but through his work, 
‘Awarif al-ma‘arif, has extended to almost every Sufi leader to 
this day. Sufis from all over the world came to him for training, 
and he himself made extended stays at khēnagāks in various towns, 
including Damascus and Aleppo. They also sent to him seeking 
mystical ‘opinions’, as is seen from this account by Ibn Khallikan: 


I met a number of those who had attended his courses and sojourned 
in his khalwa, training under his direction according to Sufi custom, 
They would give me an account of the strange sensations which over- 
came them during those occasions when they experienced ecstatic 
states (ahwal). He came to Irbil as an envoy from the government in 
Baghdad and held assemblies for spiritual counsel, but I had not the 
opportunity of seeing him since I was too young. He performed the 
pilgrimage frequently and sometimes resided near the House for a time. 
Contemporary Sufi leaders in other lands used to write to him putting 
to him problems, seeking advice in the form of fatwas.3 


The spiritual insight of Shihab ad-din was deeper than that of 
the founders of the Qadiriyya and Rifa'iyya. The Suhrawardiyya 
was a mystical school and his pupils introduced his teaching into 


1 W. Barthold, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion, 1928, Pp. 373-4- 
2 Ibn al-Fuwati, Al-Hawādith al-jāmi'a, ed. H. Jawäd, Baghdad, 1351/1932, 


«74. 

3 Tbn Khallikan, ii. 95; tr. ii. 383. Correspondence became a regular feature 
of the activities of many of these mystics. In the Arab world few collections were 
made, The earliest include the Rasd’il of al-Junaid, edited and translated with 
an introduction on his thought and work by Dr. Ali Hassan Abdel-Kader, The 
Life, Personality and Writings of Al-Junaid (London, 1962). Ar-Rasā'il as- 
sughrā of the western mystic Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda (a.p. 1332-90) have been 
edited by P. Nwyia (Beirut, 1958), who has also written a study of Ibn 'Abbad 
based on this and his larger collection (Beirut, 1956). The Persian Maktübát 
of ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadani still exist only in manuscript. The letters of 
Jalal ad-din Rümi have been edited by Ahmed Remzi Akyürek, Istanbul, 1937. 

Collections were more common in India. Fawd’id al-fu’dd, the letters of 
Nizüm ad-din Awliya’, were collected by Amir Hasan Sijzi; Khair al-majalis of 
Nasir ad-din Mahmüd (d. A.D. 1356) were collected by Hamid Qalandar, There 
are also maktibat by Ahmad ibn Yahyà Maniri (d. A.D. 1381), Ahmad al-Farüqi 
as-Sirhindi (d. A.D. 1624), his son, Muhammad Ma'süm, and the Chishtt, Gizü 
Darüz (d. 823/1422). 
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all parts of the Muslim world. From him only a few regularly 
organized #a°ifas stemmed. His son, ‘Imad ad-din M. (655/1257) 
succeeded him as warden of Ribat al-Ma’miiniyya in Baghdad, 
and he by his son, "Abd ar-Rahmān,' but it only survived as a 
family žā'ifa. "Abd ar-Rahmān al-Wāsitī, writing about A.D. 1325, 
says? that the Suhrawardiyya had more branches (furū') than any 
other fariga, but it is difficult to get confirmation of the existence 
of many distinct ģā'ifas as compared with the large numbers of 
Sufis claiming to belong to the Suhrawardi silszla. 

Shihab ad-din maintained a careful orthodoxy and this was 
continued by his more immediate followers, among whom may be 
mentioned the well-known Shirazi shaikh, Najib ad-din Buzghüsh 
(d. 678/1279),3 and his son and successor, Zahir ad-din ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman. Many who could hardly be called Sufis received the 
khirga from him,* such as Abū Bakr M. ibn Ahmad al-Oastallānī 
(614/1218-686/1287), who founded a school of traditionalists.5 
Similarly, the great Persian poet Sa'di of Shiraz (A.D. 1208-92), 
who came under his influence when he was in Baghdad, was not a 
follower of the Sufi Path, though his wide range of understanding 
embraced Sufism and the ways of dervishes, and in his Būstān he 
refers to Shihab ad-din’s piety and love for his fellow men.9 Ibn 
Battūta was another who loved to collect these affiliations and he 
was invested with a Suhrawardi khirga at Isfahan in A.D. 1327,7 
and with another at Outch.5 This shows what little meaning was 
sometimes to be attached to these initiations. Later leaders claim- 
ing a Suhrawardi ascription included all types of Sufis, men of 
such distinctive characteristics as Nir ad-din ‘Abd as-Samad 


! Tbn al-Fuwati, Hawddith, p. 323. 

2 Tiryāg, p. 49, cf. p. 61. 

3 See Mu'in ad-dīn Abu '1-Oāsim Junaid, Shadd al-izār fi khatt al-awzdr 
‘an zuwwār al-mazār, ed. M. Oazwīnī and 'Abbūs Igbāl, Tehran, 1328/1950, 
PP. 334-8, and Zahīr ad-dīn, pp. 338-9. 

+ Such references are incomplete unless one knows what type of khirga is 
involved. We have to distinguish between the khirga of teaching (ta'lim), 
companionship (sz/ba) which includes training, and guidance (tarbiya). 

5 G.ALL.S. i. 809. Al-Qastallani attacked his fellow Andalusian emigré, 
Ibn Sab‘in, Aristotelian gnostic philosopher, then enjoying favour in Mecca. 
He was expelled from Mecca but welcomed in Cairo by Baibars, who put him 
in charge of Dar al-Hadith al-Kamiliyya in 667/1268; see L. Massignon, 
Opera Minora, ii. §3, 409-10. 

$ Sa'di, Büstán, ed. Graf, p. 150. 

7 Tr. H. A. R. Gibb, ii. 297. 

8 French edition, iii. 116. 
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an-Natanzī, "Abd ar-Razzāg al-Kāshānī (d. 730/1329), and Sa'id 
ibn ‘Abdallah al-Farghani (d. c. 700/1300). 


(b) Rifā'iyya 

The Way of Ahmad ibn "Alī ar-Rifāī (A.b. 1106-82) is no 
derivative from the Qadiriyya as has been claimed. On the con- 
trary, he himself inherited a family silsila and his order came into 
prominence as a distinctive Way from his lifetime, whereas the 
Oādiriyya did not emerge as a khirqa line until much later. The 
Rifā'iyya was distinguished by peculiar practices deriving from 
Ahmad himself, and his centre in the Batā'ih counted as a focus 
of attraction for Sufis in a way that ‘Abd al-Qādir’s ribāț in Bagh- 
dad did not. 

Little is known about the life of Ibn ar-Rifā'ī,? but sufficient 
to show its contrast to the careers of as-Suhrawardi and ‘Abd al- 
Qadir. He was born into an Arab family and spent the whole of 
his life in the Bata’ih, the marshlands of southern Iraq between 
Basra and Wasit, leaving it only once (A.D. 1160) to go on pilgrim- 
age. Little learned in either Bok or tasawwuf, he wrote nothing; 
the few awrdd attributed to him are probably not genuine. The 
Basra—Kiifa region was the nurture centre for Arab Sufism. From 
it came Ma‘riif al-Karkhi(d. a.p. 813) whose parents were Sabians 
(=Mandeans). His shaikh as-suhba, who invested him with his 
first khirga, was "Alī Abī '1-Fadl al-Oāri” al-Wāsitī, but he also 
inherited a religious community called ar-Rifa‘iyya from his 
maternal uncle, Mansiir al-Bata’ihi (d. 540/1145).3 Mansür gave 
him the khirga in his 27th year and established him in Umm 
‘Abida; then, just before his death, he invested him with the 
mashyakha (spiritual jurisdiction) and sajjādat ql-irshdd, or throne 
of spiritual direction. Ibn Khallikàn writes (around 654/1256): 
Abu 'l-'Abbás Ahmad ibn Abi '|-Hasan ‘Ali, commonly known as 
Ibn ar-Rifa‘i, was a holy man and a fagih of the Sháfi'i school. By origin 


! Jàmi, p. 651; G.A. L.S. ii. 807, 812. ''he Indian Suhrawardi school is dis- 
cussed subsequently (pp. 65-6) and the chief affiliations are given in Appendix C. 

2 The earliest life of Ahmad ar-Rifa'i is Tirydg [thēriakē] al-mulubbin fi 
sirat.. . A. b. ar-Rifá'i, by Taqī ad-din ‘Abd ar-Rabmàn al-Wasiti (A.D. 1275- 
1343) published in Cairo 1305/1888. Subsequent manágib-type works have 
little sound material to add. Sha'rüni's account in Lawáqif (Cairo, A.H. 1355, 
i. 121—5) consists mainly of sayings. 

3 Sha'rüni gives the biographies of Mansür and other members of the group 
drawn from the books of the order in Lawdqih, i. 114-16. 
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he was an Arab and lived in the Bata’ih, at a village called Umm ‘Abida. 
A large concourse of fugard’ attached themselves to him, taking the 
full compact of allegiance and following him [as their guide]. The 
dervish order (at-tā ifa min al-fugarā”) deriving from him is known as 
Rifā'iyya or Batā'ihiyya. His followers experience extraordinary states 
during which they eat living snakes and enter ovens blazing with fires 
which are thereupon extinguished. It is said that in their own country 
[the marshlands] they ride on lions and perform similar feats. They hold 
festival gatherings (mawdsim) at which uncountable numbers of fugard’ 
congregate and are all entertained. Ar-Rifā'ī died without issue but 
the spiritual and temporal succession! was maintained in that region 
through his brother’s children until this day.? 


Although Ahmad was no original thinker, the fame of his 
marshland retreat spread widely, a focus of attraction for migrant 
Sufis, four of whom founded independent farigas: Badawiyya, 
Dasiiqiyya, Shadhiliyya, and ‘Alwaniyya.3 In the time of Ibn 
Battūta Rifā'ī zdwiyas were clearly differentiated; he refers to 
them frequently in his travels, as well as to the extravagant prac- 
tices for which they were notorious. When his caravan stayed at 
Wāsit in A.D. 1327 for three days he writes: 


This gave me the opportunity of visiting the grave of the saint Abu 
'I-*Abbās Ahmad ar-Rifā'ī, which is at a village called Umm ‘Ubaida, 
one day's journey from Wāsit... It is a vast convent in which there are 
thousands of poor brethren . .. When the afternoon prayers have been 
said drums and kettle-drums were beaten and the poor brethren began 
to dance. After this they prayed the sunset prayer and brought in the 
repast, consisting of rice-bread, fish, milk and dates. When all had 
eaten and prayed the first night prayer, they began to recite their 
dhikr, with the shaikh Ahmad sitting on the prayer-carpet of his an- 
cestor above-mentioned, then they began the musical recital. They had 
prepared loads of fire-wood which they kindled into a flame, and went 


t Al-mashyakha wa ’l-wildya. 

2 Ibn Khallikān, Cairo, 1299, i. 95-6. He was in fact succeeded by his sister’s 
son, ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthmin. Ibn Khallikdn also reports that the Rifā'ī dervishes 
memorized the poems of the local poet, Ibn al-Mu'allim (d. 592/1196), and 
sang them at their concerts in order to excite themselves to ecstasy (op. cit. ii. 
400). Ahmad tried to get him to compose religious poetry; Tiryāg, p. 24. 

3 The first three are discussed subsequently; see pp. 45-51. The ‘Alwaniyya 
was a Yemenite fariga founded by Abu ’l-Hasan Safi ad-din Ahmad ibn 
‘Attaf ibn ‘Alwan (d. 665/1266), who took the fariga from Ahmad al-Badawi 
and Ahmad as-Sayyad, khalifa of Ibn ar-Rifa'i; al-Wasiti, Tirydg, p. 18. A list 
of attribute-tā'ifas is given in Appendix H, most of them small nineteenth- 
century family groups. 
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into the midst of it dancing; some of them rolled in the fire, and others 
ate it in their mouths, until finally they extinguished it entirely, This is 
their regular custom and it is the peculiar characteristic of this cor- 
poration of Ahmadi brethren. Some of them will take a large snake 
and bite its head with their teeth until they bite it clean through.! 


Elsewhere Ibn Battüta mentions the related Haidari group 
centred in Khurasan south of Mashhad, derived from Qutb ad- 
din Haidar,” ‘who place iron rings in their hands, necks and ears, 
and even their male members so that they are unable to indulge in 
sexual intercourse’. These Rifa‘i exercises signify the victory of 
the spirit over the flesh and its temporary annihilation in absolute 
Reality. Rifa‘i dervishes are still noted for their fire-resistant and 
snake-charming properties. The Haidariyya spread into Iran, 
Syria, Anatolia,’ and India® where it was linked with and finally 
absorbed in the qalandari trend. A notable kAhanagüh was that 
of Abu Bakr Tūsī Oalandarī, situated on the banks of the river 
Jumna.” 

The Rifā'iyya spread into Egypt through the agency of Abu 
*I-Fath al-Wāsitī (d. 632/1234) and into Syria through Abu 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Hariri (d. at. Bugrü, capital of the Elawrān, 
in 645/1248), whence this branch was known as the Haririyya.® 


7 The Travels of Ibn Battuta, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, ii. 273-4. 

2 He was a disciple of the qalandari, Muhammad ibn Yinus Jamal ad-din 
as-Sāwajī, a refugee fleeing before the Mongol invasion who settled in Damascus 
(A.D, 1221) and died in 630/1232. 

3 French edition, iii. 79-80. 

+ An Egyptian Rifá'i gave the writer a demonstration of snake- and scorpion- 
charming which was simply jugglery. He also offered to teach for a consideration 
the formula of Ibn ar-Rifā'ī, which he guaranteed to ensure infallible protection 
against snake-bite. Lane (Modern Egyptians, Everyman edn., p. 460) refers to 
members of the Sa'diyya branch eating snakes, but this would be a similar 
process Of disappearance into the mouth, 

5 Aflākī gives an account (tr. Huart, i. 196—7) of the installation in Qonya of 
a Haidarī named Hājji Mubārak, as shaikh of an establishment called Dàr adh- 
Dhākirīn, when there were present, besides fugará' and akhis, the dignitaries of 
the state. On this occasion Jalal ad-din Ritmi excelled himself in the dance of 
the spheres. 

5 Ibn Battüta, tr. Gibb, ii. 274~5, and French edn., iii. 439 (Tibet). 

7 K. A. Nizami, Religion and Politics in India during the Thirteenth Century, 
Bombay, 1961, pp. 286-7. 

8 See H. Sauvaire, ‘Description de Damas’, J. Asiat, sêr, IX, V. 387-9, 404. 
A notable disciple of al-Hariri, Najm ad-din M. b. Isra‘il (a.n. 603-77), who 
is given a notice in Fawdt al-Wafayat (ii. 269), received his khirga from Shihāb 
ad-din as-Suhrawardi. Hasan al-Jawüliqi, a Persian galandarī who founded a 
zdwiya just outside Cairo, later went to "Alī al-Harīrī's zdwiya in Damascus and 
died there in 622/1225; Maqrizi, Khijat, ed. Cairo, A,B. 1326, iv. 301. 
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He was a noted Malamati who was imprisoned under al-Ashraf 
(A.D. 1228-37), but was released by As-Salih Isma‘il on condition 
that he kept away from Damascus. Another branch in Damascus 
(Zawiya Tālibiyya) was founded by Talib ar-Rifa‘i (d. 683/1284).' 
Other Syrian branches were the Sa'diyya or Jibawiyya? and the 
Sayyādiyya. There was a zdwiya in Jerusalem.* It spread into 
Anatolia among Turks and Ibn Battiita lodged frequently in 
Ahmadi (as he calls the Rifa‘is) establishments.’ One zdwiya he 
visited in Machar, had seventy fugara’, of varied origins, Arabs, 
Persians, Turks, and Greeks.6 A group was even found in the 
Maldive island of Mahal.” 

It is probably true to say that until the fifteenth century the 
Rifā'iyya was the most widespread of all farigas, but from that 
century it began to loose its popularity in favour of the QAdiriyya, 
which expanded as a fariga, though never to the extent that is so 
often claimed. 


(c) Qàdiriyya 

It is difficult to penetrate through the mists of legend which 
formed even during the lifetime of 'Abd al-Qadir ibn Abi Salih 
Jangīdēst and thickened rapidly after his death,’ and to discern 


1 See F. Asiat. IX. V. 394. 2 See below, p. 73. 

3 Founded by ‘Izz ad-din Ahmad as-Sayyad (hafid A. b. ar-Rifā'ī), d. 670/ 
1273. On him and his successors see Muhammad Abu 'I-Hudā as-Sayyādī 
(1850-1909), Tanwir al-abgūr fi tabagāt as-sádat ar-Rifü'iyya, Cairo, A.H. 
1306. 

* Mujir ad-din, Uns, tr. Sauvaire, 1876, p. 167. 

5 See Travels, tr. Gibb, ii. 436, 445, 449. Aflākī has an account (tr. Huart, 
ii. 203) of how Tāj ad-dīn, great-grandson of Ahmad ar-Rifā'i, visited Oonya 
accompanied by a group of dervishes who intrigued the whole population with 
their extraordinary performances. Taj ad-din it seems settled in Anatolia, 
since Ibn Battüta reports on his coming to Umm ‘Abida to receive the investi- 
ture; tr. Gibb, ii. 273. Taqi ad-din al-Wasiti says that he accompanied Taj 
ad-dīn Abū Bakr ar-Rifā'i, shaikh Riwāg Umm 'Abīda, on the pilgrimage in 
the year 720/1321; Tiryāg al-muhibbin, p. 72. 

6 Tr. H. A. R. Gibb, ii. 479; 1928 edn., i. 211. 

? Paris edn., 1879, iv. 141. 

8 The most elaborate biography of *Abd al-Oādir, which completely obscures 
his personality and presents him as a great miracle-monger, Bahjat al-Asrār by 
‘Ali ibn Yusuf ash-Shattanawfi (d. 713/1314), was written over a hundred years 
after his death (a.D. 1166). The shorter and still later notice of adh-Dhahabi 
(d. 748/1348), but based on Ibn an-Najjar, edited and translated by D. S. Mar- 
goliouth (J.R.A4.S. 1907, 267-310), is more valuable because he adopts a 
critical attitude and is sceptical of the more extravagant type of miracles ascribed 
to ‘Abd al-Qadir. Of the former treatise adh-Dhahabi writes: "The Shaikh Nūr 
ad-dīn al-Shattanaufī the Muķri composed a lengthy work in three volumes on 
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why he, out of the hundreds of saintly figures of the period, 
survived in a unique way to become the inspirer of millions, a 
heavenly receiver of petitions and bestower of benefits, right up to 
the present day. Vast numbers have accorded him a devotion 
which evoked the condemnation of orthodoxy, yet he himself 
was a strict Hanbali, who would never have made such claims. 
He is acclaimed as a great preacher, but his reputation was cer- 
tainly not gained from the content of his sermons.' And as for 
his Sufi reputation there is not the slightest indication that he was 
a Sufi at all or that he struck any new note, and it seems likely 
that his reputation for soundness was used by others who were 
responsible for such developments as paved the way for ordinary 
people to participate in the insights and experiences of Sufis. 
‘Abd al-Oādir was born in Jilin, where Hanbalism was strong, 
in 470/1077. He came to Baghdad in a.u. 488 and pursued a legalis- 
tic course of Hanbali training, refusing to study at the Nizamiyya 
where the Sufi, Ahmad al-Ghazālī, had succeeded his brother 
Abi Hamid. He received the khirga of first investiture at the hands 


his life and work, wherein he has produced milk with the cud equally, and has 
mixed with truth statements that are groundless and false, being told on the 
authority of persons of no worth. So they assert that the Shaikh took thirteen 
steps in the air off his pupil at a meeting; and that once when the Shaikh was dis- 
coursing and no-one was moved, he said, ‘You are not moved, and feel no 
pleasure. Ye lamps, manifest your delight!”, whereupon the lamps moved about 
and the dishes danced’ (tr. D. S. Margoliouth, loc. cit., p. 310). 

A contemporary, Taqi ad-din "Abd ar-Rahmān al-Wāsiķī (d. A.D. 1343), also 
attacks Shattanawfi’s book as a tissue of lies. He mentions the names of authori- 
ties who claimed that he was a kadhdhab muttahim, an indicted liar. Even though 
al-Wüsiti is an interested party since Ibn ar-Rifá'i is his hero, his criticisms 
seem fair and sound enough. He shows that Shattanawfi's book has led to a 
distorted estimate of 'Abd al-Qàdir himself, whose undoubted qualities are 
not enhanced by claiming that he was a Sufi subject to a/iwál and a miracle- 
worker ( Téryáq, p. 51). 

Still later works include al-Yàfi'i (d. 768/1367), Khuldsat al-mafākhir fi 
*khtisdr manāgib ash-Shaikh 'Abd al-Oādir and the notice in his Mir'āt al 
finan, iii. 347-66. Ibn Khallikan (d. A.D. 1282) did not consider him important 
enough to include in his ‘Obituaries’ and M. ibn Shakir’s (d. A.H. 764) account 
in his ‘Omissions from the Obituaries’ (Bulaq, 1283/1866, ii. 2~3) contains 
nothing of interest. 

See al-Fath ar-Rabbani, a collection of 62 sermons delivered in A8, 545-6. 
His most important works are the collection of 78 of his discourses under the 
title of Futüh al- Ghaib (tr. W. Braune, Leipzig, 1933) and a treatise on legalistic 
ethics and theology entitled Al-Ghunya li talibi tariq al-Haqgq, Cairo, 1322/1905. 

2 He was a Persian and when he visited the Bati’ih during his wanderings 
he was known as al-‘Ajami. Al-Wasiti says that none of the genealogists sup- 
ported his claim to a Hasani nasab (Tirydg, p. 50). 
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of the Hanbali fagih, Abu Sa‘d ‘Ali al-Mukharrimi, ‘by order of 
al-Khadir’, but. there is no indication that he received any Sufi 
training until he attended the school of Abu ’!-Khair Hammad 
ad-Dabbas (d. 525/1131),! to the disgust of Dabbas’s other pupils 
who resented the intrusion of this Hanbali. After this he seems to 
have spent some twenty-five years as a wandering ascetic in the 
deserts of Iraq. Only in 521/1127 when he was over fifty years 
old did he suddenly come into prominence as a popular preacher 
in Baghdad.2 From that date his reputation grew, but as a Hanbali 
preacher, not as a Sufi. He dressed like an ‘lim, not like a Sufi. 
A madrasa with an attached rzb@t as a residence for himself, his 
large family, and pupils was specially built for him (a.H. 528), but 
there is no evidence that he ever claimed to have a Path or guided 
anyone or initiated anybody. No Sufis ascribed themselves to him 
but to such men as Ahmad al-Ghazali, Abu Najib as-Suhrawardi, 
and Abu Yiisuf al-Hamadani. Taqi ad-din al-Wasiti wrote: 


‘Abd al-Qadir was renowned during his lifetime for his sermons and 
courses of religious instruction, but he never at any time propagated 
any Rkhirqat at-tasawwuf. However, after his death, with the passage 
of time, certain people were given his khirga, then it grew through his 
baraka and expanded through highland and lowland .. . The only 
two of his children who did not pursue a secular career were ‘Abd ar- 
Razzāg [A.H. 528-603] and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz[d. A.H. 602]. These two shaikhs 
set to work to propagate their father’s Way in all sincerity, temperance 
and modesty, and in that movement they were assisted by certain godly 
and sympathetic associates of their father.3 


Because it was suspect ‘Abd al-Qadir’s st/sila rarely figures in 
other than Qadiri lines, for instance, in the attributions in Sanüsi's 
Salsabil.4 The order attributed to him produced few famous Sufis 


! [bn al-Athir, xi. 80; M. b. Shakir, Fawdt al-wafdydt, ii. 3; al-Wasiti, 
Tiryāg, p. 54; al-Yāfi'ī, Mir'āt al-jinān, iii. 242. 

2 It is noteworthy that his biographers give no indication that he had any 
contact, let alone training, with any of the great Sufis of the day, except for 
one story of his appealing to Yusuf al-Hamadani (visited Baghdad in 506/1112; 
Ibn al-Athir, x. 496-7), and this very account shows his lack of Sufi training. 
The story goes that ‘Abd al-Qàdir, troubled by inner voices ordering him to 
go out and preach, consulted Yūsuf al-Hamadānī, ‘the Qutb of the Age’. 
Yusuf told him: ‘Since you possess the light of figh and the Qur'àn, you can 
now preach to the people, Hesitate no longer! Mount the pulpit!’ 

3 Al-Wāsitī, Tiryāg, pp. 53—4. 

+ We read in Ibn Khallikan (ii. 440) of fuqard’ tracing themselves (al-muntasi- 
bün ilaihi) to Ahmad ar-Rifà'i, but no such attributions to ‘Abd al-Qadir. 
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or Sufi works; the awrdd, teaching and other material found 
in Qadiri manuals, being largely borrowed. His later followers 
attributed to him a line of mystery teaching he could not possibly 
have taught. An inspired Qadiri would attribute to his master 
the miracles he ought to have done and the overflowings he ex- 
perienced when in a state of jadhb; things like the interesting 
divine questionnaire called a/- Ghazthiyya or al-Mi'rajiyya.: 

According to Shattanawfr? "Abd al-Qàdir's pupils taught his 
madhhab (system) in various parts of the Islamic world, ‘Ali al- 
Haddad in Yemen, Muhammad al-Bat@’ibi in Syria, and Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd ag-Samad in Egypt. This is unlikely since ‘Abd 
al-Qadir left no system, let alone Path, to be introduced, and 
even the Bahja, as Margoliouth has pointed out,3 does not support 
the claim that his sons propagated his Way throughout the Muslim 
world. Although Qadiri centres existed in Iraq and Syria in A.D. 
1300, nothing indicates that it spread at all widely or rapidly before 
the fifteenth century. In the course of time a body of rules, teach- 
ing, and practice was formed,* and some shaikhs began to initiate 
their pupils into his name because his fame as an intercessor was 
spreading. In Iraq it remained a local Baghdadi /'7/a,5 centred 
upon his tomb-mosque which suffered a number of destructions 
until Ottoman patronage restored the local influence of the family. 
It gained greater influence at a later period among Kurds. 

Although ‘Abd al-Qadir became the most universally popular 
saint, to whom many magdms were erected, we must stress that 
the Oādirī fariga never became popular. Its spread as a Way 
belongs to the ?a’ifa stage discussed in the next chapter, but it 
might be useful to bring together here some references to pro- 
pagators. The foundation of the first Qadiri zawya (Da'ūdiyya) 
in Damascus in the early fifteenth century has been mentioned.* 

1 See Ismā'īl ibn M. Sa'īd, Al-Fuyūdāt ar-Rabbāniyya, Cairo, A.H. 1353, 
PP; Start Bahja, Caito edn., 1304, PP. IOI, 109—10. 

5 E.I.' ii. 609. 

* According to tradition music and the rhythmic dance were not introduced 
until the time of ‘Abd al-Qadir’s great-grandson, Shams ad-din. 

5 There are references to the family in the chronicles of Baghdad, such as 
al-Mustansir’s appointment of one of them as shaikh of a newly-built ribdt in 
626/1229; Ibn al-Fuwati, ail-Hawādith al-jami‘a, Baghdad, An. 1351, pp. 2, 
86-7, but few references to its influence elsewhere. The Mongol conquest 
put an end to any fame the tomb had acquired and when that assiduous tomb 


visitor Ibn Battüta went to Baghdad in 727/1326 he makes no mention of it. 
6 See above, p. 21, n. 5. 
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In Egypt it has never been a popular order. In India it did not 
become an established order until the arrival of Muhammad 
Ghawth (d. A.D. 1517), who claimed descent from 'Abd al-Qadir, 
and even then it remained localized. The author of Ā'in-i Akbarī,! 
writing about A.D. 1600, does not include the fariga among the 
orders represented in India. Around A.D. 1550 it was introduced 
from Hijaz into the Funj state of the two Niles by Tāj ad-din 
al-Bahari al-Baghdadi.2 During the Turkish expansion in Asia 
Minor there is no evidence that the Qàdiri as a distinct line of 
ascription was represented among the multitudes of dervishes 
carving out their niches of holiness within the religious eclecticism 
of that region. The order was only introduced in any definitive 
fashion into Istanbul through the energetic initiative of Isma‘il 
Rümi (d. 1041/1631 or 1053/1643), who founded a khānagāh at 
Tēp-khāneh. He is called Pir Thani (second master), which implies 
that he was the first to introduce it (the first master, of course, was 
‘Abd al-Qadir), and he is said to have founded some 40 (or 48) 
tekkēs in the region. 


2. EGYPT AND THE MAGHRIB 


Egypt and the Maghrib constitute a special zone, since most 
orders founded in these regions, mainly in the next phase when 
in the Maghrib they underwent a unique development, did not 
spread far beyond their confines, or at least outside Africa. 
Further, the Sufis of the region contributed little during the for- 
mative period to the doctrines and method of tasawwuf. 

A number of eminent Sufis were Egyptians, at least by adop- 
tion: Dhū 'n-Nūn (d. A.D. 860), whose father came from the 
Nubian stretch, the greatest Arab Sufi poet, "Umar ibn al-Fārid 
(d. A.D. 1234), of Syrian parentage but born and lived in Egypt,* 
and al-Būgīrī (d. A.D. 1296), important because of his influence 


1 Abu 'I-Fadl al-‘Allami, A’in-i Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, new edition, 1948, 
lii. 398. 

2 Tabagāt of Wad Daif Allah, ed. Mandil, pp. 42-3; ed. Sidaiq, pp. 44-5. 

3 J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman, ed. J. J. Hellert, 
Paris, 1835-43, xviii, 77. Among the hundreds of convents mentioned by 
Evliya Chelebi very few are Oādirī; references in von Hammer's translation 
under the title of Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa by Evliya 
Effendi, London, 1834-50, 1. ii. 59, 81; 11. 8, 213. 

+ Some of Ibn al-Firid’s poems were composed for singing at Sufi ecstasy 
concerts; see C. À, Nallino, Raccolta di Scritti, ii. 205-6. 
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upon popular piety. Though few schools of mystical insight had 
their origin in Egypt, the cities abounded with khdnagahs which 
welcomed Sufis from both East and West. Such khanagahs, how- 
ever, were urban and professional institutions and had little effect 
upon the spiritual life of fallahin. 

Egypt became the elected home of ash-Shádhilt, the chief 
centre from which his teaching spread, to become eventually one 
of the great Ways. Two Egyptian tariga founders whose orders 
survived were Ahmad al-Badawi and Ibrahim ad-Dasūgī. Ahmad 
al-Badawi (b. 596/1199) was an Egyptian by adoption, for he 
belonged to an Arab family which had emigrated to Fez and then 
returned to the Hijaz.! He was originally a Rifa'i and received 
his training at the centre in the Bata’ih of Iraq. On the death in 
632/1234 of Abu ’l-Fath al-Wasiti, khalifa of Ahmad ar-Rifa't, 
former murshid of ash-Shadhili and from a.H. 620 Rifa‘i represen- 
tative in Egypt, the ‘Iraqi brethren sent Ahmad to take his place? 
He settled in Tanta, won great renown, and received divine 
authority to found his own Way. He died in 675/1276 and his 
tomb at Tanta was to become the most famous sanctuary and place 
of zzyára in Egypt. His order, known as the Ahmadiyya but better 
referred to as the Badawiyya to avoid confusion with other orders 
of the same name, gave rise to a number of branches,3 not con- 
fined to Egypt, for it spread into Hijaz, Syria, Turkey, Tripoli- 
tania, and Tunisia. 

Ibrahim ibn Abi 'l-Majd ad-Dasiiqi (c. 644/1246-687/1288) was 
no khdnagah Sufi but came from the soil of the Nile banks, being 
born in a village into a baraka-inheriting family and deriving his 
nisba from another village with which he was associated. Ash- 
Sha‘rini’s considerable notice on him^ consists mainly of quota- 
tions from his Sawahtir, a book of instructions to murids, and little 
is known about his life. He is shown to have been initiated into 
the Suhrawardī,5 Rifā'ī, and Badawī chains, and then received 

' Ash-Sha ‘rani gives an account of his life and dicta transmitted by his brother 
Hasan; at-Tabagdat al-kubrá, Cairo, A.H. 1355, i. 158-63. 

2 He received his nisba of al-Badawi through having arrived in Egypt wearing 
Arab dress. Later he was called al-Mulaththam, ‘the Muffled’, but it is unlikely 
that he was a Sanhaji Berber. Ash-Sha ‘rani (op. cit. i. 160, 1. 16) says he wore 
the two lithdms (of the eastern Arabs) from childhood. 

3 A list of these branches is given in Appendix E. 

4 Ash-Sha'rānī, at-Tabagāt al-Kubrā, A.H. 1355, i. 143-58. 

5 Association with Najm ad-din Mahmid al-Isfahani? al-Wasiti, Tiryāg, 
P. 61. 
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permission to found an independent fariga. This was known as 
the Ibrahimiyya until the ninth century A.H. when adherents began 
calling themselves Dasüqis. It was also known as the Burhāniyya 
from his lagab Burhān ad-dīn. Like the Badawiyya it split into 
independent groups and spread outside Egypt to Syria, Hijaz, 
Yemen, and Hadramawt. 

Sufism was slow in spreading into the Maghrib,' but in spite 
of the kind of Mālikī and official obscurantism which had led to 
the promulgation of a fatwa condemning and banning al-Ghazali's 
works (503/1109) it gained a foothold during the Almoravid period 
(A.D. 1056-1147) and even flourished under the Almohades (a.p. 
1130-1269). In Spain, although there was the brief flowering 
associated with Ibn Masarra (an 883-931) and his pupils, 
Sufism could not thrive openly in the atmosphere of intolerance 
and suspicion that prevailed there. Eminent Sufis of the age were 
the Sanhājī Abu ’l-“Abbas Ahmad, known as Ibn al-'Arif (A.p. 
1088-1141), whose disciple, Abu 'l-Qàsim ibn Qasiyy, demon- 
strated how easily spiritual power can aspire to mundane power 
when he rose from his ribat of Silvas (A.D. 1141) and subjected 
a large section of Algarves region (southern Portugal) before he 
was killed in 546/1151. The greatest Sufi to come out of Spain 
was, of course, Ibn al-‘Arabi (A.D. 1165-1240), but he was of 
Arab origin and a universal figure, against whose doctrines 
Maliki literalism imposed, successfully for the most part, a 
barrier of condemnation. 

In enduring influence in relation to subsequent žariga develop- 
ment the greatest of the early Sufis was Abu Madyan Shu‘aib 
b. al-Husain (A.D. 1126-98). Born near Seville he moved as a 
young man to Fez, where he was attracted to the pursuit of the 
mystic Way and was initiated by Muhammad ad-Daqqaq and 
Abu Yaazza (d. A.D. 1176), the latter a crude non-Arabic-speaking 
Berber. He went on pilgrimage and travelled to Iraq, where he 

7 Al-Magdisī (ed. de Goeje, 1906, p. 238) says that there was not a single 
khānagāh of the Karrāmiyya in the Maghrib in his time (about A.D. 970) and 
assuredly none of the Süfiyya. 

* Biographies of the Maghribi mystics of this period are given in the collec- 
tions of Ibn az-Zayyat at-Tadili, At-Tashawwuf ilā rijāl at- Tasawwuf, written 
around 617/1220, and ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Badisi, Al-Magsad, written c. 711/1311, 
tr. G. S. Colin in Archives Marocaines, xxvi (1926). Colin points out (p. 11 and 
n.) that only one of the holy men mentioned in the Magsad and none of the 


260 in the Tashawwuf is qualified by the title of sharif, a title without which 
holiness was impossible to achieve in the Maghrib at a later date. 


Abu Madyan, d. 1197 
Madyaniyya 


Ahmad ibn ar-Rifā'ī, d. r182 


Rifā'iyya 


Yüsuf b. Khalaf 'Abd ar-Razzaq Abu ‘Abdallah ‘Abd as-Salim Abu '1-Fatļ al-Wāsiti | | 


al-Kūmī al-Jazüli M. b. Flarāzim 

d. 1180 d. Alexandria d. 1236 
Muņhyyiddīn Abu Mūsā Abu '1-Flajjāj Abu Muhammad 
Ibn al-'Arabi as-Sadrati Yūsuf al-Ugsurī Sālih al-Māgirī 
d. 1240 d, Luxor, 1244 d. Asfi, 1234 


‘Abd al-Wahhāb Shammās 
al-Hindī an-Nūbī 


Ahmad b. Muhammad 
at-Tabbasi (Dabbasi) 
at-Tūnisī 

*Alī ibn Maimūn 

d. Lebanon, 15x11 


tAlawān ‘Ali Mhd b, 'Arrāg ‘Ali b, Ahmad 


b. ‘Atiyya d. 1526 al-Kizwüni 
d. 1530 Khawáütiriyya d. 1548 
(Syria) 





Abu Sa ‘id ‘Abd ar-Rahmin Yahya b. 
al-Hangali al-Hazmiri ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
1 d. 1307 al-~Hahi 
l | ! 
1 I i 
5 i l 
Sa'īd ibn Yūsuf l i 
d. 1702 Hazmiriyya Hāņiyya 
Hangaliyya 


ibn Mashīsh 
d. 1228 


Abu ?l-EHasan 
ash-Shadhili 


d. Alexandria, —— 


1234 


d. 1258 


‘Abdallah 
al-Maghribī 
| 


| 
Abu ‘Abdallah 
M. Amghār 


Abu ‘Abdallah 
al-Jazūli 

d. 1465/70 
Jazūlī 
branches 


Abu '1-'Abbās Ibrāhīm ad-Dasūgī 
Ahmad al-Mursi, d. 1287 d. 1288 
Dasūgiyya-Burhāmiyya 


Ahmad al-Badawi Ahmad as-Sayyad 
d. Tanta, 1276 d. 1273 


Sayyādiyya 
| 
Ahmad Badawiyya 
ibn 'Alwàn branches 
d. 1266 
‘Alwaniyya 
(Yemen) 





Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah 
al-Iskandari, d. 1309 
Da'ūd al-Bākhilī 


Muhammad Wafā’ 
d. 1358 


‘Ali ibn Mhd Wafa’ 
d. 140. 
l 
Wafā’'iyya Yahyā 
al-Qadiri (Qarafi?) 
Ahmad b. ‘Uqba 
al-Eladrami (Egypt) 


Ahmad b. al-'Arüs Ahmad az-Zarrüq 


d. 1460 d. c. 1494 
'Arüsiyya 
Zarrūgiyya 
Karzāziyya 
Rashīdiyya 


l 
! 
l 


Yāgūt al-"Arshi 
d. Alexandria, 
707/1307 


Shihāb ad-dīn 
al-Mablag 


Nasir ad-dīn 
al-Mablag 
d. 797/1394 


Shams ad-din 
Muhammad al-Hanafi 
d. 847/1443 
Hanafiyya 


(Egypt) 


etc. Darqawiyya 
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met Ahmad ar-Rifa‘i, ties of fraternity and extrasensory contact 
being established between them.’ On his return he settled at 
Bougie (Bijaya). His teaching and reputation stirred the envy and 
opposition of the Almohade ‘ulama’; he was summoned to the 
capital Marrakush to give an account of himself and died on the 
way at the village of ‘Ubbad (presumably a centre of ‘devotees’) 
near Tilimsān. 

Although a distinctive Madyani Way derives from him and he 
was the master of the twelfth-century Sufis of western Islam, 
relatively few Madyani jā'ifas came into being. A number of 
Abu Madyan’s spiritual sons and grandsons went to Egypt and 
gained great fame there.2 These included Abu ’l-Hajjaj Yusuf, 
a former customs officer, who founded a sāwiya at Luxor in the 
ruins of the Temple of Amun where he died (642/1244) and whose 
mawlid there became the most famous in upper Egypt.3 Another 
was Abu 'l-Hajjáj's master, "Abd ar-Razzāg al-Jazūli, who went 
to live in the sāwiya ascribed to Dhü 'n-Nün at Akhmim and then 
Alexandria where he is buried. Other western Sufis who found 
a more congenial spiritual home in the East were the Andalusians 
Ibn al-'Arabi (d. Damascus 638/1240), Ibn Sab'in (d. Mecca 
669/1270), and the latter’s disciple the poet Shushtari (d. 668/1269 
near Damietta), a Madyani by mystical ascription, who wrote 
short muwashshahat poems which have continued to be popular 
in Shádhili Zadras to this day.* In Jerusalem there is a zāviya 
founded by a grandson of Abu Madyan situated near Bāb as- 
Silsila of the Haram ash-Sharif which still survives. 

Abu Madyan’s Way was perpetuated through his pupil, ‘Abd 
as-Salām ibn Mashish (d. 625/1228), and the latter’s most eminent 
disciple, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali ash-Shadhili, whose Way, called the 
Shadhiliyya, was to become the most important in north Africa 

t See Ibn Battūta, R;hla, Cairo edn., 1928, i. 59. 

2 Sha'rānī says (Lawdāgih, ii. 19, 1. 27) that Abu Madyan himself sent many 
of his followers to Egypt. These included the son, Madyan, from whom he 
derives his kunya. The site of his tomb is mentioned; op. cit., i. 133. 

3 On Abu 'I-Hajjāj al-Ugsurī see al-Badisi, Magsad (pp. 153-7), where his 
successor, a Nubian of Christian origin, Shammās an-Nūbi, and other 'com- 
panions’ are named. Sha'rānī has a notice on him in Lawdgih (i. 136-7), 
and Ibn Battüta visited his tomb (i. 107). Another immigrant Berber was 
‘Abd ar-Rahim at-Targhi (d. at Qena, 592/1196), master of Abu 'I-Hasan ‘Ali 
b. as-Sabbügh al-Qüsi (d. at Qena, 613/1216). 

4 Commentaries on these poems have appeared in Madyani circles, e.g. the 
Syrian, *Alawan "Ali b. 'Atiyya (d. A.D. 1530), an-Nafahat al-qudsiyya fi sharh 
al-abydt ash-Shushtariyya; see Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, viii. 218. 
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from Morocco to Egypt and also to gain a following in Syria and 
Arabia. 

This Abu ‘l-Hasan, born in the village of Ghumàra in the far 
West in 593/1196, received his first khirga from Abu ‘Abdallah M. 
b. Harázim (d. 633/1236), a pupil of Abu Madyan. He went east 
in A.H. 615, where he was drawn to the Rifa'i school, accepting 
Abu ']-Fath al-Wāsitī as his shaikh (A.D. 618). He became obsessed 
with the search for the Qutb (Pivot) of the universe! and Abu 
'1-Fath told him to return to the West where he would find him. 
He returned and eventually found him in "Abd as-Salām ibn 
Mashish of Fez who ‘prepared him for the walāya.2 Later, on 
the advice of "Abd as-Salām, he left Morocco to go into retreat in 
a cave near a village of Ifrīgiya called Shādhila, whence derives his 
nisba. Periodically he went out on preaching and teaching tours, 
thereby incurring the hostility of the Tunisian ‘ulama’. So bitter 
did the persecution become that, in spite of the support of the 
sultan, Abu Zakariyya al-Hafsi, he was driven to take refuge in 
Egypt, where he won great renown, not only among the populace, 
but surprisingly enough even with ‘ulama’. He made a practice 
of going on hajj every year and he died at Humaithrā on the Red 
Sea coast whilst on the way back from one of them in 656/1258.3 

We have said that it is usually impossible to pierce through the 
mists of pious legend to the real men beneath. A few letters of 
Abu ’l-Hasan have survived which show him as a very human 
shaikh, a leader of pilgrimages, whose personal dedication did 
not weaken his concern for the welfare of his followers. But in 
addition they enable us to discern how he and other fariga leaders 
were able to become the inspirers of enduring systems. This 
correspondence is inaccessible to me but here is a testimony to its 
value from P. Nwyia: 


This correspondence shows not only that Shadhili had a deep know- 
ledge of the Sufi teaching of the eastern doctors, but a personal experi- 
ence of spiritual realities. If Shadhili knew how to inspire his disciples 
it was not so much that he preached to them a simple Sufism as because 
he had the qualities of a spiritual master as is revealed by his letters. 
He certainly formed no intellectual system, but he had qualities of 


! See Ahmad b. M. b. 'Abbād, Al-Mafākhir al-' Aliyya, Cairo, A.H. 1327, 
p. 10; and for the Quib see below, pp. 163-5. 

2 Walāya used in this way has the sense of 'spiritual office or jurisdiction”. 

3 See Ibn Battūta, 1939 edn., i. 42. 
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spiritual discernment and knew how to extract from his personal ex- 
periences what was valuable to others. 


Abu ’l-Hasan as a shaikh sa’zh or ‘vagabond ascetic’ did not 
himself initiate his pupils into any special rule or ritual, but his 
teaching was maintained by his disciples. One disciple in particular, 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Mursi (616/1219-686/1287), Andalusian 
in origin, who joined his circle in Alexandria, was regarded as 
his successor, and a ribà with a mosque was built for him. The 
existence of any Shadhili gariga at all is due to al-Mursi and his 
successor, Taj ad-din ibn ‘Ata’ Allah ‘Abbas (d. Cairo 709/1309),? 
who wrote an account of the life and sayings of both Abu ’l-Hasan 
and Abu 'l-'Abbas? and collected their awrad. Pupils carried on 
the Way of ash-Shadhili in scattered zdwiyas having little con- 
nection with each other. In Ifriqiya his name was kept alive by 
a small group of pupils with whom Abu 'l-Hasan had kept up 
a correspondence after he had been forced to leave the country.* 
An Egyptian derivative was the Wafa'iyya, founded by Shams 
ad-din M. ibn Ahmad Wafi’ (701/1301—760/1359),5 whose son 
‘Ali (761/1357-807/1404) is one of the great names in Egyptian 
Sufism. The Wafā'iyya spread into Syria® and survived in Egypt 
into the present century. 


1 P, Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbdd de Ronda, Beirut, 1958, p. 124. 

2 At least one Egyptian line, the Hanafiyya, came directly from al-Mursi; see 
Maghribi table of spiritual genealogies. On the founder, Muhammad al-Hanafi 
(d. 847/1443), see Sha'rānī, at-Tabagāt al-Kubrā, ii. 81-92 (the ascription is on 
p. 82); "Alī Mubārak, Khitat fadīda, iv. 99-102. 

3 Latā'if al-minan, by Taj ad-din Ahmad ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari, com- 
posed in A.D. 1284, printed on margin of ash-Sha‘rani, Latā'if al-minan, Cairo, 
A.H. 1357. 

4 Two of these wrote short lives of their master, which also include selections 
from his correspondence: Muhammad ibn as-Sabbagh, Kitāb durrat al-asrār wa 
tuhfat al-abrar (ed. Tunis), compiled about 720/1320; and "Abd an-Nūr ibn 
M. al-‘Imrani, Fi mandqib Abi *l-Hasan ash-Shadhili, composed about 745/ 
1344. 

3 On Muhammad Woafa’ (also known as M. Bahr ag-Safa) and his son ‘Ali, 
well known for his ahzadb, see Sha‘rani, Af-Tabagdt al-kubrd, ii. 19-60. He 
took the tariga from Da'ūd ibn Bākhilī and he from Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah. 

6 Mujir ad-din mentions a zāzviya in Jerusalem in his time (he died in 927/ 
1521); see al-Uns al-jalil, ii. 389; tr. Sauvaire, p. 147. He is to be distinguished 
from Abu ’l-Wafa’ called Kakish (417/1026-501/1107). This Abu 'l-Wafa' 
was connected with the khirga line founded by Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
Talha ash-Shunbuki (tenth century), hence the double name given to it of 
Shunbukiyya-Wafā'iyya, which is one of the silsilas to which Ibn ar-Rifā'ī was 
connected. This ‘Abdallah converted the former highway robber Abu’l-Wafa’, 
who became so famous in the Bata’ih that he was nicknamed Taj al-‘Arifin, 
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Through the circulation of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s works the Shad- 
hili Way began to spread in the Maghrib, which had rejected 
the master. But it remained an individualistic tradition, almost 
Malāmatī, though this term was not used, placing strong stress 
upon the cultivation of the interior life. Shadhilis wore no habit 
(references to investment with the khirga now begin to disappear), 
and no popular form of devotions was encouraged. It was made 
clear that fagr (poverty) meant no life of mendicity or complete 
withdrawal from normal life, rather the term refers to the interior 
life. This is brought out in order to point the contrast with the 
fifteenth-century Shādhili movement to which the diffusion of 
Abu '1-Hasan's st/sila is largely due, a devotional movement which 
affected every family in the Maghrib. 

The period of the early Marinids of Morocco (full dynastic 
span, 1195-1470) and early Hafsids of Ifriqtya (A.D. 1228—1534) 
was important for the flowering of western Sufism. Like the Sel- 
jugs in the East, the Marīnids and Hafsids paralleled the founda- 
tion of madrasas with patronage of Sufi leaders and their gäwiyas. 
"The Marīnid, Abu ’l-Hasan, after his capture of Tilimsān in A.D. 
1337, sponsored the development of a large establishment around 
the tomb of Abu Madyan by building a mosque, madrasa, public 
baths, and ancillary buildings. Thus figh and tasawwuf became 
mutually tolerated companions. Sufism in the Maghrib, as also in 
Nilotic Sudan, became a subject for regular teaching compatible 
with the acquisition of legal sciences. This contrasts with their 
relationship in Arab Near East in general, where classical Sufism 
was just tolerated. 

It is clear that a basic, continuative Madyani tradition was 
maintained in the Maghrib quite distinct from the Shadhili 
which was then more Egyptian than Maghribi, being known only 
‘Crown of the Gnostics'. On him see especially al-Wāsiti, Tirydg, pp. 41-4; 
later accounts are found in collections like Sha‘rani, Lazwdgih, A.H. 1355, i. 116. 
‘Abd al-Oādir al-Jīlānī is said 'to have freguented his majlis and benefited from 
his baraka’, but was not initiated by him (Tirydg, p. 42), nor was he regarded 
as one of Abu 'I-Wafā's star pupils: ‘Someone said to Shaikh Dao" "bn Batt, 
“O my lord, was there among the disciples of Abu '1-Wafà' any man so carried 
away by the flashings of ecstasy as 'Abd al-Qádir al-Jili?" He replied, ‘‘By 
God's glory! there were ranged under the banner of Abu 'I-Wafā' seventeen 
sultans, everyone of them more perfect in ecstatic progression than 'Abd al- 
Oādir”” * (Tiryāg, p. 44). 

1 This is not to deny the existence of popular, even extravagant, dhikr devo~ 


tions practised in common, but these seem to be localized when contrasted with 
their later profusion. 
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in Tunisia, and spreading only slowly westwards, not becoming 
popular until the fifteenth-century revival. Al-Wāsitī, writing in 
Iraq about A.D. 1320, calls the Madyanī tradition the Tilimsaniyya;! 
and zdwiyas associated with it provided the nuclei from which 
the popular movement began. Ibn Qunfudh in his Uns al-fagir, 
composed in A.D. 1385 and principally concerned with the life 
of Abu Madyan, mentions? six ģā'ifas in western Morocco. The 
Magiriyyün deriving from Abu Muhammad Saàlih ibn (Yansáran) 
Sa‘id al-Magiri (c. 5$0/1155—631/1234), a disciple of Abu Madyan, 
who spent twenty years in Alexandria and, on his return to 
Morocco to found a ribát at Asfi, intensified the movement of 
pilgrims to the holy places. He wrote a Talgin al-wird and had 
much to endure from the enmity of the fugaha’.3 At the end of the 
seventh/thirteenth century his order was in a state of confusion 
and a descendant, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Magiri, wrote a life 
called al-Minhaj al-wadih in order to preserve the name of the 
master from the charge of bid‘a cast upon it by the Maliki bigots, as 
well as to recount his karāmāt or manifestations of God’s favour. 

Other defined Berber groups included: the Shu'aibiyyün, 
deriving from Abu Shu'aib Ayyūb b. Sa'īd, patron saint of 
Azammiür (d. A.D. 1165) and one of the masters of Abu Ya‘azza; 
the Flāhiyyūn, from Abu Zakariyā Yahyā al-Ķāhī; the Gham- 
mātiyyun (or Aghmātiyya) or Hazmiriyya, from Abu Zaid ‘Abd 
ar-Rahmān al-Hazmiri (d. A.D. 1307); a group of Banu Amghar 
known as Sanhàjiyyün, centred on the ribāt of Tit-an-Fitr, 
founded around A.D. 1140; and a Hujjaj group, whose members 
were restricted to those who had accomplished the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. be pe 

J CGU 


3. IRANIAN, TURKISH, AND INDIAN SPHERES 


In the Iranian world Sufis blended the two traditions of interior 
religion: that which came to be linked with the name of al- 
Junaid (Sufi: Mesopotamian), and that associated with Abu Yazid 


1 Al-Wāsiti, Tirydg, p. 49. 

2 References to these groups will be found in G. S. Colin's translation of the 
Magsad of al-Badisi, Archiv. Maroc. xxvi (1926), 207-8; see also P. Nwyia, 
Ibn ‘Abbdd de Ronda, Beirut, 1958, pp. xxx-xxxi; A. Faure, art, ‘Hazmiriyyin’, 
BI? iii, 338-9. 

3 See al-Badisi, Magsad, pp. 92-3, 196. 
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al-Bistámi (Malámati: Khurasanian).! Iranian Sufis tended to ex- 
press greater individualism, divergent tendencies, and heterodox 
doctrines and practices, and consequently it was here that such 
tendencies are reflected in later orders. Many Sufis were strongly 
drawn towards ‘Ali as the source of esoteric teaching, and Imàmi- 
Twelver (and to a lesser degree Isma‘ili) ideas survived under the 
cloak of Sufism. Later, these were to come into the open and con- 
solidate themselves in new orders (Dhahabiyya, Nūrbakhshiyya, 
Ni'matullāhiyya, and Bektāshiyya), or as with the Safawiyya, 
whose head in the early sixteenth century became the master 
of Iran, actually change from a Sunni to a Shi'i order. 

The accompanying tree of spiritual genealogies, which shows 
some aspects of the merging of the two traditions, serves at least 
to introduce the names of famous Sufis whose leadership and 
ideas were deeply to influence subsequent orders. Two significant 
figures in central Asian Sufi history were Abu '1-Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Kharaqani (d. A.D. 1034 at the age of 80), who regarded himself 
as the spiritual heir of al-Bistāmī,» and Abu "Alī al-Farmadhī 
(d. A.D. 1084). Two of the latter's pupils, important in that from 
them the chief lines of mystical ascription are detived, are Ahmad 
al-Ghazali (d. 520/1126), younger brother of the better-known Abu 
Hamid, and Yūsuf al-Hamadānī (441/1049-535/1140). The name 
of Abu Hamid al-Ghazali has been inserted in the tree to show 
why he counts so little in the teaching as well as the ascriptions 
of the orders. He comes fully within our definition of a Sufi, 
but, though his mysticism of intellectual insight and under- 
standing is acknowledged, he is not regarded as being a practising 
Sufi by the ecstatics and gnostics. Aflaki reports Jalal ad-din Rtimi 
as commenting: 

L'imām Mohammed Ghazālī a nettoyč la mer de la science dans le 
monde des anges; il en a levé l'étandard; il est devenu le guide de 
l'univers et le savant des mortels. S'il avait eu un atome d'amour 

1 See al-Wāsitī, Tiryāg, p. 4'7. Other early Khurasanian shaikhs with strong 
Malamati tendencies included Yūsuf ibn al-Husain ar-Rāzī (d. 301/913), Abu 
Hafs al-Haddad (d. 265/879), and Abu 'Uthmān al-Hairī (d. 298/911). 

2 On al-Kharaqini see E. Berthel’s article in Islamica, iii. 5 ff.; Farid ad-din 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliyā', ed. R. A. Nicholson, 1905—7, ii. 201-55. De 
Beaurecueil has pointed out (Khawádja 'Abdullah Angári, Beirut, 1965, pp. 
65-6) a number of traits which Kharagānī and Bistámi had in common ; apart 
from the fact that they came from the same district, they were both illiterates 


who, on their own, without the supervision of any murshid, sought to follow 
the Way to God by direct divine guidance. 
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mystique comme Ahmed Ghazali, cela aurait mieux valu, et il aurait 
connu le mystēre de la proximité mahométane, comme Ahmed l'a 
connu, car il n/y a rien de pareil, dans l'Univers, à l'amour d'un maitre, 
d'un directeur spirituel, d'un introducteur [des profanes auprés de la 
Divinité].: 


The twelfth century was a period of transition in these regions 
towards a distinctively Persian Sufism, for which the way had 
been prepared by Sufi poets like Abu Sa‘id ibn Abi '1-Khair 
(A.D. 967—1049).* With this movement Abu Ya'gūb Yūsuf al- 
Hamadānī al-Būzanjirdī (A.D. 1049-1140) is especially associated. 
He left his native Lūr-Kurd village in Hamadān province for 
Baghdad, where he studied figh under the famous Shāfi'i jurist, 
Abu Ishāg ash-Shīrāzī (d. a.p. 1083). He did brilliantly, especially 
devoting himself to ‘tlm an-nagar (rationalism), and was put in 


1 CI. Huart, Les saints des derviches tourneurs, 1918, i. 200. See also Ibn 
Sab‘in’s very shrewd assessment of Abu Hamid; Arabic text given by L. 
Mlassignon, Recueil de textes inédits relatifs à la mystique musulmane, Paris, 1929, 
pp. 129-31. 

The most remarkable of Ahmad’s pupils, ‘Abdallah ibn M., commonly known 
as ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadani, regarded the Jhyd* as primarily a treatise on 
practical ethics. Although his reading of the Ihya’ marks his transition from 
formal learning into Sufism ‘Ain al-Qudat owed his release from spiritual 
impasse and subsequent Sufi training to Ahmad al-Ghazali, Enthusiastically 
indiscreet he ignored the Sufi injunction Jfshd’ sirr ar-rubūbiyya kufr (it is 
impiety to reveal [to the commonalty] the secret of divine power), and after 
Ahmad’s death taught his inner doctrine openly. This led to his joining (in 
525/1131 at the early age of 33) al-Hallaj and preceding as-Suhrawardi ‘al- 
Maqtil’ of Aleppo on the roll of Sufi martyrs. It was for him that Ahmad 
wrote his treatise 'Intuitions of the Lovers’ (Sawdnih al-‘ushshdg) which he 
(== *Ain) paraphrased in Persian under the title Lawd’th (ed. H. Ritter, Aphoris- 
men über die Liebe, Istanbul/Leipzig, 1942: Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 15). “Ain 
al-Qudit’s remarkable defence in Arabic called Shaqwd ’l-gharib, addressed to 
his friends whilst in prison, has been edited and translated by M. ‘Abd al-Jalil 
in J. Asiat. ccxvi (1930), 1~76, 193~297. 

3 Other early Sufi writers in Persian include the Hujwiri to whose Kashf 
(composed around A.D. 1050) we have referred frequently, the galandari known 
as Baba Tahir (d. a.p. roro), Abu '1-Majd Sanā'i (d. c. A.D. rī4r) „and Abu 
Ismā'il "Abdallāh al-Ansàri al-Harawi (d. Herat, A.D. 1089). Harawi's Elanbalism 
was tempered and his outlook modified through his coming under the influence 
of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Kharagānī. He headed a teaching circle in Herat; one who 
studied under him being Yūsuf al-Hamadānī. Strictly he should not have been 
included in the table of spiritual genealogies since he does not appear to have 
been a transmitting murshid and his name does not appear in silsilas. As well 
as his famous Sufi guide-book in Arabic, Mandzil as-sd’irin (ed. and tr. S. de 
L. de Beaurecueil, Cairo, I.F.A,O., 1962), he wrote Mundjdat, meditations in 
Persian saj' and verse, which is supposed to have influenced the composition of 
Sa'di's Büstán. 
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charge of a class of students. Then suddenly ‘he abandoned all the 
theoretical speculation to which he had been devoted and took 
himself off into retreat to prepare to dedicate himself to the things 
which really mattered—the personal life of devotion in God’s 
service, to calling people to God, and to guiding his contem- 
poraries along the right Path'.! He returned to Hamadān, then to 
Merv, dividing his time between there and Herat. Many famous 
Sufis ascribed themselves to him, but from two of his Rhalifas 
in particular spring two major lines of ascription, one Persian, 
derived from "Abd al-Khālig al-Ghujdawani, the other Turkish, 
derived from Ahmad al-Yasavi. 

The Paths of these great central Asian Sufis, after taking root 
among Iranians, also took hold of the expanding Turks, and were 
an important factor in facilitating their adjustment to Islam. 
These ascriptions and tendencies spread with their dispersion, 
a process accelerated by the Mongol conquests, and became 
especially influential at the far extremes, in Anatolia and India. 
Ahmad al-Yasavi stands as the prototype of all the Turkish Sufis, 
and from him derives Hajji Bektash? as a kind of mythical symbol 
of hundreds of migrating Turkish bdbds,3 whose name served as 
the eponym of a famous fariga. The Yasavi tradition was strongly 
Turkish from the beginning. Ahmad began his training under a 
Turkish shaikh, Arslan Baba, after whose death he went to 
Bukhara, at that time still largely Iranian, to join Yūsuf al- 
Hamadani’s circle, becoming his khalifa number four.+ Later, he 
resigned his position to return to Turkestan to become the head 
of a group of Turkish-ascribed shaikhs (sar-z silstla-1 masha@ikh-i 
Turk).5 A long line of Turkish mystics derive from his inspiration 
which, with the migration of babds, spread among the Turks of 
Anatolia. Whereas the Mawlawiyya, which thrived in certain 

1 Ibn Khallikān (Wafayāt, Cairo, A.H. 1299, iii. 426) guoting Ibn an-Najjār 
(d. 643/1245), who in turn is quoting Abu Sa‘d as-Sam‘ani (d. 562/1166), his- 
torian of Merv. 

2 Al-Wasiti shows ( Tiryág, p. 47) that the derivation of the khirga of Sayyid 
Bektāsh al-Khurasānī, nazīl bilād ar-Rūm, from Ahmad al-Yasavī was accepted 
in Iraq c. 1320. 

3 Bābā is the Turkish term for a missionary or popular preacher. Ata is an 
equally common designation and title for a holy man. 

4 His first khalifa was ‘Abd al-Khālig, the second *Abdallāh Bargī, and the 
third Abu Muhammad Hasan al-Andaqi (d. A.D. 1157). It is highly unlikely 
that Ahmad succeeded to the leadership of the Bukharan circle as Yasavi 


tradition asserts. 
5 ‘Ali ibn Husain al-Wa'iz, Rashahát 'ain al-hayát, pp. 8—9. 
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circles in Anatolia, belonged to the Iranian tradition, the Khal- 
watiyya derived from this central Asian Turkish tradition, but its 
treatment has been reserved for the next chapter. 

Having inserted a genealogical table it may be well to remark 
that the lines of ascription up to this age do not imply the descent 
of one rule. Sufis still wandered about seeking masters, many did 
not transmit any one tradition, but formed their own Ways from 
their various sources of enlightenment. This is particularly the 
case with the order-founders. The difference after their establish- 
ment is that they become true silsila-tarigas, that is to say, the 
line traced back through certain figures is consciously maintained. 
These chains of authority are often very complicated. Whilst that 
from the founder to the ancestor tends to become stable, the lines 
of each individual khalifa back to the founder varied. 

The main tarigas emerging from the central Asian tradition 
which survived in some form were the Kubrāwiyya, Yasaviyya, 
Mawlawiyya, Naqshabandiyya, Chishtiyya, and Bektāshiyya. We 
will give a short account of the founder and the development of 
the tradition, with the exception of Haji Bektash, whose relation- 
ship to the order attributed to him is tenuous, whilst the order 
itself comes more appropriately into the next stage of development. 
(a) Kubrāviyya 

From Najm ad-din Kubrā ($40/1145-—618/1221)! stem many 
chains of mystical ascription or derivative orders, mostly now 
defunct but important for the historical range of the orders and 
for their sanads of dhikr practices. Although born in Khīva 
(Khwārizm) Najm ad-dīn followed a course of ascetic discipline 
in Egypt under the Persian shaikh-sā'ih, Rūzbihān al-Wazzān al- 
Misri (d. 584/1188), disciple of Abü Najib as-Suhrawardi, from 
whom he received his first khirqa, but it was not until his search 
led him to Bābā Faraj of Tabriz that he adopted the full Sufi life. 
Another teacher was "Ammār ibn Yāsir al-Bidlisi (d. c. A.D. 1200), 
but his real training took place under Ismā'īl al-Oasrī (d. 589/1193), 
who gave him the khirga of tabarruk. He settled eventually in his 
native Khwārizm and built a khanagah in which he trained a 
number of remarkable men, including Majd ad-din al-Baghdadi* 


1 On Najm ad-dīn Kubrā see F. Meier's edition of his Fawā'ih al-jamāl wa 
fawótih al-jaldl (Wiesbaden, 195'7) which contains a valuable study of his life 
and thought. 

2 The nisba probably relates to Baghdadak in Khwārizm. 
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(d. A.D. 1219), who was the shaikh of the great Persian poet, 
Farid ad-din 'Attàr (d. c. A.D. x225), author of Mantiq at-Tair 
(‘Speech of the Bifds’), an allegorical mathnawi which traces the 
spiritual pilgrimage through 'Seven Valleys' (stages) with deep 
insight. Najm ad-din fell victim to the Mongol sack of Khwārizm 
in A.D. 1221. Although most of his works are in Arabic he wrote 
in Persian a Sifat al-ddab (rules of conduct) for the guidance of 
neophytes, which forms an important landmark in the trend to- 
wards the Iranization of Sufism. 

From many of Najm ad-din’s khalīfas no defined branch ordērs 
stemmed but rather a Kubrāwī tā'ifa localized around the khalifa’s 
tomb, to which were attached a convent and ancillary buildings. 
Many establishments of this kind were visited by Ibn Battūta in 
A.D. 1333. These included that of Najm ad-dīn himself outside 
Khwarizm! and that of Saif ad-dīn al-Bākharzī (d. 658/1260), 
who received the adherence of Berke, Khan of the Golden Horde, 
to Islam,? and whose tomb and convent in Bukhara were built 
under Timur’s patronage.3 Another Ahalifa was the Shi'i, Sa'd 
ad-din M. al-Hamüya (or Hamüyi, d. c. 650/1252), whose descen- 
dants maintained a localized fa'7fa around his tomb at Bahrabad 
in Khurasan. 

The main orders deriving from Najm ad-din were: 


Firdawsiyya, an Indian branch of the line from the Bākharzī of 
Bukhara who has just been mentioned. It derives its name from 
a khalifa of his called Badr ad-din Firdawsi, whose khalifa, 
Najib ad-din Muhammad (d. Delhi c. A.D. 1300), introduced 
the order into India.5 

Nüriyya, a Baghdadi branch, founded by Nür ad-din ‘Abd ar- 


T 


Rahmān al-Isfarā'inī (d. 717/1317), master of as-Simnüni. 


Rukniyya, a Khurasani branch, deriving from Rukn ad-din Abu 
'I-Makārim Ahmad ibn Sharaf ad-dīn, generally known as 
'Ala' ad-Dawla as-Simnáni, d. 736/1336. 

Hamadāniyya, a Kashmiri branch of the Rukniyya, founded by 


! [bn Battūta, Paris edn., iii. 5—6. 

2 Ibn Khaldūn, 'Zbar, Bulag, 1867, v. 534. 

3 Ibn Baķtūta (iii. 27), who attended a samā' at the convent when songs 
were sung in Turkish and Persian. 

4 Most derivatives branched out from one line, that of Najm ad-dīn's most 
forceful and independent pupil, Majd ad-dīn al-Baghdādi; see Kubrawi table. 

5 According to A’in-i Akbari, 1948 edn., iii. 407-8. 


Najm ad-dīn Kubrā 
d. 618/1221 
Kubrawiyya 








| 
Saif ad-din Sa'id 


al-Bākharzī al-Baghdadi al-Hamtya 
d. Er, 658/1260 d. 616/1219 d. S 
Badr ad-dīn | | | 
Firdawsi Farid ad-din Radi ad-din Najm ad-din Sadr ad-din ‘Aziz b. M. 
as-Samarqandi ‘Attar ‘Ali-i Lala ad-Diya Ibrahim an-Nasafī 
| d. c. 1225 d. 642/1244 d. 1256 d. 1322 d. 661/1263 
Najib ad-din | Bahrābād 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Gurpani tā rifa 
d. Delhi d. 669/1270 
Sharaf ad-din Nūr ad-dīn ‘A.R. 
Ahmad b. Yahyā al-Isfara’ini 
ul-Maniri Al-Kasirqi 
d. 1380 d. 717/1317 
| Niriyya 
Firdawsiyya 
(in Bihar, India) Rukn ad-din 
‘Ala’ ad-dawla 
as-Simnānī 
d. 736/1336 
Rukniyya 'Taqi ad-din Mabmüd Mazdaqàni 
Akhi T Dūstī | 
*Alī-i Hamadānī 
b. Shihab ad-din 
d. 786/1384. 
| 
Ashraf Jahangir Ishaq al-Khuttalani Hamadāniyya 
as-Simnānī d. 826/1423 
d. 808/1405 Ightishashiyya 
Ashrafiyya 
(Oudh, India) ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
al-Barzishabadi ‘Abdallah 
al-Mashhadi al-Ahsa’i 
= Nūrbakhsh 
d. 869/1465 
Rashīd ad-dīn Dhahabiyya 
M. al-Baidāwārī (Shiraz) | 
| Qasim Shams ad-din 
‘Ali al-Baidawari Faid-bakhsh al-Lahiji 
| Nūrbakhshiyya d. 912/1506 
Muhammad b. Siddiq Lahjāniyya 


al-Khiyūshābī 
| 
Husain 
al-Khwārizmī 


| 
Ya'qüb 
ibn al-Hasan 
al-Kashmiri 


| 
Ya'qübiyya 
(in India) 


| 
Majd ad-dīn 


| 
Sa'd ad-dīn 
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Sayyid ‘Ali ibn Shihab ad-din b. M. al-Hamadani, b. Hama- 
dan 714/1314, d. in Pakhli 786/1385, and buried at Khotlan in 
Tajikistan. The definitive establishment of Islam in Kashmir 
is ascribed to three visits of this vagrant Sufi in A.D. 1372, 1379, 
and 1383. He was associated with a migration of seven hundred 
Sufis seeking a haven from the Mongols under Timur, followed 
by another three hundred under ‘Ali’s son, Mir Muhammad.! 


Ightishashiyya,? a Khurasani branch founded by Ishaq al-Khutta- 
lani (assassinated by emissaries of Shah Rukh in 826/1423), 
a pupil of ‘Ali al-Hamadani. From him through his pupil, 
‘Abdallah Barzishabadi Mashhadi, came the Shi‘i order of 
Dhahabiyya (centred today in Shiraz), the term by which 
Najm ad-din's line is frequently and confusingly denominated. 


Nürbahhshiyya, a Khurasani branch, deriving from Muhammad 
ibn 'Abdallah, called Nürbakhsh (d. 869/1465), a pupil of 
Ishāg al-Khuttalānī, who developed his own distinctive Shi'i 
beliefs. From him again stemmed two lines: that through his 
son, Oāsim Faid-bakhsh, carried on the Nürbakhshi, and the 
other through Shams ad-din M. al-Lāhiji (or Lāhjāni, d. 912/ 
1506-7), who had a khānagākh in Shiraz, branched out inde- 
pendently. 


As-Simnānī was a most important influence in the intellectual 
development of central Asian and Indian orders, even though his 
own order was of no great importance. Born in 659/1261 in the 
Khurasanian village of Simnān into a family with a civil service 
tradition he entered the service of the Buddhist Ilkhàn Arghün 
(reg. A.D. 1284-91); then, as a result of experiencing an involun- 
tary hal, he adopted the mystical life. After surmounting initial 
difficulties with Arghiin he was allowed to pursue his new course, 
and was initiated into the Kubrawi silsila by al-Kasirgi al-Isfara’ini. 
After accomplishing the pilgrimage and spending some training 
spells in his master’s hhánagüh in Baghdad, he settled in his 
native place of Simnān, founded his own khānagāh, $ūfiyābād-i 
Khudadad, and lived there tranquilly until his death in 736/1336. 

He was the author of numerous works, and followed an 


1 Ta'rīkh-i Rashīdī, tr. E. Denison Ross, London, 1895, pp. 432-3. 

2 'T'o be distinguished from the Ighit-bashiyya, a Khalwati order in Anatolia. 

3 For his works in Arabic ste G,A.L. ti. 263; G.A. L.S. ii. 281. On as-Simnüni 
see F. Meier's art. in E.I.?, i. 346—7, and for his ideas, with references to unpub- 
lished MS. material, see A. A. Rizvi, Muslim Revivalist Movements in Northern 
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orthodox line, advocating a literal interpretation of the Our'ān, 
and strict adherence to the shari‘a as the essential foundation for 
progress along the Path. He deprecated current corruptions (bida‘) 
in Sufi thought, though not in practice. He condemned ideas 
concerning wiléya and saints’ miracles. He disputed the theo- 
sophical theories of Ibn al-‘Arabi, teaching that the world is a 
reflection, not an emanation, of Reality. Later, his approach, 
taken up by the Indian Naqshabandi, Ahmad as-Sirhindi, came to 
be known as wahdat ash-shuhiid (Unity of the witness or pheno- 
mena) in contradistinction to the wahdat al-wujiid (Unity of the 
Being) of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Although such an orthodox Sufi in the intellectual sphere, he 
was a thorough-going ecstatic and adopted and popularized dhikr 
practices derived from the methods of the Yogis, in addition to 
a particular form of head-jerks developed by his initiator al- 
Kasirqi. He also taught that form of ‘confrontation’ (tawajjuh) 
which aimed at contact, through concentration, with the spirits of 
dead Sufis; and in particular made a unique contribution to Najm 
ad-din's vision-pattern and colour-scheme associated with the Sufi 
stages of progressive enlightenment. 

(0) Yasaviyya 

Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali of Yasi(a town later called Turkes- 
tan) we have said was formed in the tradition of Yisuf al-Hamadani 
but returned to his homeland in Turkestan and died there in 
562/1166. Although little is known about his life, Ahmad’s signifi- 
cance in the formation of a Turkish Islamic tradition is undisputed.! 
The Yasavi tradition has many ramifications, religious, social, and 
cultural; it played a role in the Islamization of Turkish tribes, 
in the adaptation of Islam to a Turkish nomadic milieu,? and 


India in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Agra, 1965, pp. 36-42. There 
is also a valuable study by M. Molé, ‘Les Kubrawiya entre Sunnisme et Shiisme 
aux huitičme et neuviéme siécles de l'hégire', R.E.7. xxix (1961), 61-142. 

! See. Kóprülüzade Mehmed Fuad, Tiirk edebiyatenda ilk mutesavviflar 
[The First Mystics in Turkish Literature’], Pt. 1, Istanbul, 1919; summarized 
by L. Bouvat in R.M.M. xliii (1921), 236-82. 

2 Turkish customs incorporated into ritual and practice gave an ethnical 
colouring to the fariga—types of dress, the saw-dhikr, women’s participation 
in seances, and methods of cattle sacrifices which survived among derivatives 
like the Bektashiyya. Turkish was used in worship outside ritual prayer. Ibn 
Battüta says (iii. 36) that ‘Ala’ ad-din Tarmashirin, sultan of Transoxiana 
(A.D. 1326-34), whose winter camp he visited, recited his dhikr after morning 
prayer until sunrise in Turkish. 
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in linguistic reconciliation through the poems of Ahmad and his 
successor dervishes like Yünus Emre (d. c. 740/1339). 
The following gives some names in direct succession, famous in 
central Asian 'T'urkish folklore: 
Ahmad al-Yasavi 


Sulaimān Mangūr ibn Lugmān 
Bāgirgāni Arslan Baba Perendē 
Hakim, Ata d. 1197 
d. 1186 in 
Khwarizm “Abd al-Malik Ishaq Baba 
Taj Khoja d. 1239 
d. 1218 
—— Zengi ibn Said al- —— 
| ‘Abd al-Malik — Khwarizmi | 
—— shepherd shaikh Hajji Bektāsh 
| d. near Tashkand d. 1335 
Khalil Ata Sadr Badr Ahmad Uzun (Bektāshiyya) 
d. 1347 i Sayyid Hasan 
i 
[Baha’ ad-din i 
Naqshabandi] Kamal 
Ikānī 
(Ikāniyya) 


The Yasaviyya was a fariga of wanderers; there were few 
distinctive branches or permanent settlements, except those 
associated with the tombs of these shaikhs to which pilgrimage 
became a permanent feature of central Asian Islam. The Yasavi 
Way was a Way of holiness and a method of religious practice 
which displaced the ancient religion of the Turks, rather than 
a mystical Way. These wanderers spread the tradition throughout 
Turkestan and among the Kirghiz, from eastern Turkestan north- 
wards into Transoxiana (and the region of the Volga), southwards 
into Khurasan, and westwards into Azerbaijan and then Anatolia, 
where they contributed in the persons of men like Yunus Emre 
to the formation of the popular side of the new Islamic Turkish 
civilization, but where the Yasavī as a distinctive tradition did 
not establish itself. The strength of the cult of Hadrat-i Turkestan, 
as Ahmad was called, in the eighth century A.H. is shown by 
Timiir’s readiness to erect an edifice (completed in 801/1398) 
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on the Sir-Darya consisting of a two-domed structure, one over 
Ahmad’s grave and the other over the mosque. 

The order stressed the retreat (khalwa), and the Khalwatiyya 
which developed in the Azerbaijan region and spread into Anatolia 
may be regarded as its western Turkish extension. It also claimed 
Baha’ ad-din an-Nagshabandi as a descendant through the der- 
vish-sultan Khalil.' A. definite order-descendant was the Ikāniyya, 
deriving from Kamal Ikani, fifth in spiritual descent from Zengi 
Ata. Yasavi shaikhs are still mentioned in the sixteenth century 
in central Asia and even in Kashmir.? 


(c) Mawlawiyya 


This order falls into a special category, since it derives from 
a Persian immigrant into Anatolia who belonged to the Khurasa- 
nian rather than to the Baghdadian tradition. It is also a localized 
ordet, its influence being restricted to Asia Minor and the Ottoman 
European provinces; such tekkes as were founded elsewhere, as in 
Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo, being chiefly for Turks. 

Jalal ad-din3 was born in Balkh in a.p. 1207 to a father, Baha’ 
ad-din Walad (1148-1231), steeped in the Khwarizmian mystical 
tradition. Local difficulties and the Mongol advance set the family 
upon wanderings (1217) which eventually brought them into the 
region governed by the Seljuqs of Riim (hence Jalal ad-din’s 
nisba Rimi) in 1225. They stayed for a time at a place called 
Lāranda (now Oaramān) until invited by Kaiqubad I to his capital 
of Qonya, where Jalal ad-din was to spend the rest of his life. His 
Sufi training, begun under his father, proceeded along stereotyped 
lines under another Balkhi refugee called Burhan ad-din Muhaqgig 
at-Tirmidhi (d. A.D. 1244). But his life was then transported into 
a new dimension which turned him from a sober follower of tried 
paths into an ecstatic whose visions he transmuted into inspired 
Persian poetry. This came about in 1244, through his fifteen 


! See below, p. 63. 

? See Ta'rikh-i Rashidi, pp. 369, 371. 

3 'The book about Jalāl ad-dīn and his more immediate successors written 
under the title of Mandgib al-' Arifin by Shams ad-din Ahmad al-Aflaki, begun 
in A.D. 1318, forty-five years after Jalal ad-din’s death, and finished in 1383, 
is not a biography but a hagiography. Part of the Mandgib was translated by 
J. W. Redhouse in the introduction to his translation of Book I of the Masnawi 
(London, 1881), and there is a complete translation by C. Huart, Les saints des 
derviches tourneurs, Paris, 1918-22. The best edition is that by T. Yaziji, 
Ankara, 1959-61. 
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months’ association with a wandering dervish called Shams ad- 
din of Tabriz. So obsessed with Shams ad-din did Jalal ad-din 
become and his life so disrupted that his murids plotted against 
the dervish. To Jalal ad-din’s dismay he disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as he had appeared. In fact, he had been murdered by the 
murids with the connivance of one of Jalal ad-din’s sons. 

This experience released Jalal ad-din’s creative powers and 
set him upon a new Way which derives its name from the title 
mawlānā (our master), given to its founder. Ibn Battiita, whose 
visit to Qonya in 1332 we have mentioned earlier, refers to the 
Way as the Jalaliyya.2 The Way developed as a self-perpetuating 
organization immediately after Jalal ad-din’s death in 1273. 

This order is so well known owing to the publicity given to its 
mystical exercises and the fame of the master’s mystical poem, 
the Mathnawi, that we need only refer to its place in the general 
context of the farigas. The famous Mathnawi is a somewhat 
incoherent accumulation of Jalal ad-din’s outbursts, anecdotal 
ruminations, and above all parables, expressed in poetical form. 
Mawlawis regard it as a revelation of the inner meaning of the 
Qur'an, and it was in fact called by Jami ‘the Qur’dn in Persian’ 
(hast Qur*an dar zaban-i Pahlavi). 

From the close association of the founder with the Seljuq 
ruling authority the order developed aristocratic tendencies and 
became a wealthy corporation. It played a considerable cultural 
role in Turkey and helped in the reconciliation of certain types of 
Christians to Islam. Almost from the beginning it was an heredi- 
tary order. Jalal ad-din was succeeded by his vicar, Hasan Husam 
ad-din, the inspiring genius of the Mathnawi,3 but after his death 
(683/1284) the succession passed to Jalal ad-din’s son, Baha’ ad- 
din Sultan Walad, and thereafter rarely was the dynastic succes- 
sion broken. The development of the principles and organization 
of the order around the name of Mawlānā took place under 
Sultin Walad. His works gave solidarity to the aesthetic and 
emotional mysticism of the master, and when he died at an 
advanced age (712/1312) the order had spread widely throughout 
Anatolia and a number of daughter centres had been founded. 


1 See the article by H. Ritter in E.I.? ii. 393-6. 

2 Travels, tt. H. A. R. Gibb, ii. 431. 

3 See Aflākī, guoted in J, W. Redhouse's translation of the first book of the 
Mathnawi, p. 113. 
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His successor Jalal ad-din Amir ‘Arif (d. a.p. 1320) travelled 
widely, consolidating these centres, and in his time the principles, 
ritual, and organization solidified, though its creative inspiration 
survived into the age of Selim III when the order produced its 
last great poet in Ghalib Dede (Mehmed Es‘ad: A.D. 1758-99). 
The order remained centralized and was not subject to the splitting 
process which so typified the Khalwatiyya, but this also meant 
that its influence was restricted to Turkey. 

The members of this order became famous for their devotion 
to music and the nature of their dhikr exercises, whence they were 
known to Europe as the ‘whirling dervishes’. The dance, which 
is symbolic of the universal life of the spheres, infinitely complex 
in form yet essentially a unity, is frequently referred to in Jalal 
ad-din’s lyrical poems known under the title of the Diwān of 
Shams ad-din Tabrizi.? 


(d) Khawājagān-Nagshabandiyya 

Naqshabandi tradition does not regard Baha’ ad-dīn an-Nag- 
shabandi as the founder of the tariga which bears his name and 
the lines of ascription (stlsilat at-tarbiya) do not begin with him. 
Fakhr ad-din ‘Ali b. Husain, who wrote a history of the fariga 
called Rashahat ‘Ain al-Hayat, begins it with Abii Ya‘qib Yusuf 
al-Hamadānī (d. a.p. 1140),3 whilst his khalifa (by spiritual 
appointment), 'Abd al-Kháliq al-Ghujdawàni (d. A.D. 1220), may 
be regarded as the organizer of its special tendencies. He is 
responsible for the stress placed upon the purely mental dhikr, 
and he also formulated the eight rules’ which governed Tarigat 
al-Khawdjagan, the name by which the silsila was known. ‘Abd 
al-Khālig was taught the fariga’s special form of ARabs-i dam, 

! Outside "Turkey the Mawlawis had tekkes only in Damascus, Aleppo, 
Nicosia, Cairo, and a few other towns where there was a Turkish population; 
see Muradi, Silk ad-durar, Cairo, 1874-83, i. 329, iii. 116; and for Jerusalem 
Mujir ad-dīn, al-Uns al-jalil, tv. H. Sauvaire, 1876, p. 181. 

2 R. A. Nicholson, Selected Odes from the Diwan-i-Shams-i- Tabriz, Cam- 
bridge, 1898, and his edition of the Mathnazi, iv. 734. 

3 The main account of Ytsuf al-Hamadani is found in the Rashahdt. Short 
notices are given by Ibn Khallikin (Wafdyat, vi. 76-8), Sha'rünt (Tabagát, i. 
116-17), and Jami (Nafahdt al-uns, Tehran edn., pp. 375~7). 

+ "The reference in al-Wüasiti's Tirydg (p. 47) records it as a distinctive line 
whose founder was al-Ghujdawānī. A reference to an-Naqshabandi may have 


been added by a later hand. 
5 These rules, which Baha’ ad-din expanded to eleven, are given below, 


PP. 203-4. 
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or ‘restraint of the breath’, by al-Khadir, the spirit of Islamic 
gnosis. The succession from him is as follows:! 


‘Arif Riwgari, d. 657/1259 

Mahmiid Anjir Faghnawi, d. 643/1245 (or 670/1272) 

"Azizan 'Ali ar-Ramitani, d. 705/1306 (or 721/1321) 

Muhammad Bābā as-Sammási, d. 740/1340 (or 755/1354) 

Amir Sayyid Kulali al-Bukhàri, d. 772/1371 

Muhammad ibn M. Bahà' ad-din an-Naqshabandi, 717/1318- 
791/1389. 


Baha’ ad-din, who was a Tajik, served his apprenticeship under 
both as-Sammāsī and Kulalī (*the Potter”). But he also had Turkish 
links and there is a romantic story of his encounter with a 
Turkish dervish called Khalīl whom he had first seen in a dream, 
and his subseguent association with him until this dervish even- 
tually (A.D. 1340) became Sultan Khalil of Transoxiana.* Bahā” 
ad-dīn served him for six years, but after Khalil's fall (747/1347) 
Baha’ experienced a revulsion against worldly success, returned 
to his Bukharan village of Rewartiin, and resumed his interrupted 
spiritual career. Like most of the men after whom [arigas have 
been named, Bahā” ad-dīn did not found an organization (whilst 
his fariga he had inherited), but gathered around himself like- 
minded devotees prepared to strive towards a quality of mystical 
life along Malamati lines without show or distracting rites, for, 
as he said, ‘the exterior is for the world, the interior for God’ 
(ag-záhir i ' I-khalg al-bàtin li 'I-Hagg). ' Though modified through 
the corruptions of time this Way never lost the stamp of 'Abd 
al-Khàliq's genius in the quality of its leadership and teaching 
and the purity of its ritual. From the Islamic point of view it 
was especially important in ensuring the attachment of Turkish 
peoples to the Sunni tradition. Baha’ ad-din's mausoleum and 
the attached convent (a magnificent structure was erected in A.D. 
1544 by Amir ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan) became one of the most 


1 Most of these come from the neighbourhood of Bukhara as is evident from 
their misbas. Riwgar, Faghna, and Ramitan are, like Ghujdawan, villages near 
that city. Apart from the Nagshabandī books the silsila is given in al-Wāsitī, 
Tiryāg, p. 47. 

2 Ibn Battiita describes the rise to power of Khalil (-Allāh Qazan), French 
edn., 1877, iii. 48-51. He knows nothing of any dervish upbringings and says 
that he was the son of the Chagatai prince Yasavur. 
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important places of pilgrimage in central Asia. The great Persian 
mystical poet Jami derives from Baha’ ad-din through an inter- 
mediary. Outside central Asia, the order spread into Anatolia and 
the Caucasus, among mountain peoples in Kurdistan (where it 
became a factor in Kurdish nationalism), and southwards into 
India, but never became popular in the Arab world. 


(e) Chishtiyya 

From the sixth (thirteenth) century central Asian Sufis had been 
migrating southwards into India as well as westwards into Anatolia. 
The formation of various kinds of khdnagahs and small associations 
coincided with the foundation of the Sultanate of Delhi. Apart 
from the Baghdadian Suhrawardiyya, the only other order to be- 
come defined and influential in India during this formative age 
was the Chishtiyya. Orders which were introduced later, like the 
Shattāriyya('Abdallāh ash-Shattār, d. A.D. 1428), Nagshabandiyya 
(with Baqi Bi'llāh d. A.D. 1563), and Oādiriyya (by M. Ghawth 
of Uchch, d. A.D. 1517), never attained the range of allegiance and 
influence of these two lines. 

The Chishtiyya! is one of the 'primitive' lines. Mu'in ad-dīn 
Hasan Chishti, born in Sijistan about 537/1142, was attracted 
early to the errant Sufi life and served his master, "Uthmān 
Harvani, during some twenty years of wanderings, and then con- 
tinued them on his own. Nothing reliable is known about his life. 
His biographers (late and untrustworthy) claim that he met and 
was given initiatory authority by most of the celebrated Sufis of 
this formative age, including not only ‘Abd al-Oādir al-Jīlānī but 
others who were dead before he was born.2 The fariga is not 
regarded as linked with the Suhrawardi line though “Awarif al- 
ma'àrif was adopted as the basic textbook of the order. He came 
across Qutb ad-din Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 633/1236), who was later 
to become his khalifa in Delhi. Mu‘in ad-din went to Delhi in 


™ On the order and its founder see the articles ‘Cishti? and ‘Cishtiyya’ in 
E.I ii. 49-56, by K. A. Nizami. 

2 Until one gets as far back as Ibrahim ibn Adham no well-known names 
appear in his silsila (see Sanüst, Salsabil, pp. 151-2) which was invented later, 
for it would never have occurred to a rootless wandering dervish like Mu'in 
ad-din that such a thing was of any importance, as it did to a lineage-conscious 
Arab like Ibn ar-Rifā'i. 

3 Qutb ad-din Kaki’s Hisht Bahisht or ‘Eight Paradises’, a collection of the 
sayings of eight of his Chishti predecessors, was most important in giving a dis- 
tinctive line to the doctrinal outlook of the order. 
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589/1193, then to Ajmer, seat of an important Hindu state, where 
he finally settled and died (633/1236), and where his tomb became 
a famous centre for pilgrimage. 

One of Qutb ad-din Bakhtiyar's initiates called Farid ad-din 
Mas'üd, known as Ganj-i Shakar (1175-1265), is regarded as 
being the person most responsible for the definition and wider 
diffusion of this line, since he initiated many khalīfas who moved 
to different parts of India, and after his death maintained their 
khānagāhs as independent institutions in which the succession 
became hereditary. Important figures in the Chishti szlszla are 
Nizàm ad-din Awliyà' (d. 725/1325) and his successor, Nasir ad- 
din Chiragh-i Dihli (d. 757/1356), who opposed the religious policy 
of Muhammad ibn T'ughluq. From the Nizimiyya many branches 
diverged. A separate line was the Sabiriyya derived from ‘Ala’ 
ad-din ‘Ali b. Ahmad as-Sabir (d. 691/1291). 


(f) Indian Suhrawardiyya 


In the Arab and Persian spheres few shaikhs attributed them- 
selves directly to as-Suhrawardi, as, for example, adherents of the 
hundreds of fā'ifas in the Shādhilī tradition claim that they are 
Shādhilī. But the Suhrawardī silsila spread in India as a distinctive 
school of mystical ascription to become one of the major farigas.* 
Outstanding figures were Niir ad-din Mubarak Ghaznawi, a dis- 
ciple of Shihab ad-din, whose tomb at Delhi is famous, and Hamid 
ad-din of Najore (d. 673/1274), Shihab ad-din’s chief Indian 
khalifa until he transferred his allegiance to the Chishti, Qutb 
ad-din Bakhtiyar Kaki2 The chief propagandist in Sind and 
Punjab was another disciple, Bahà' ad-din Zakariyà (A.D. 1182- 
1268), of Khurasanian origin, who worked in Multān and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Sadr ad-din M. ‘Arif (d. a.p. 1285), 
the succession continuing in the same family. But also from him 
diverged a large number of independent lines, some becoming 
known in India as Bi-Shar‘ (illegitimate orders). One ortho- 
dox line, the khdnagdah of Jalal ad-din Surkhposh al-Bukhari (a.p. 
1192-1291) at Uchch, became an important diffusion centre. 
Contrary to the Chishti shaikhs of the only other order active in 
India, Baha’ ad-din pursued a worldly policy, associating freely 


! See Appendix C for the various branches. 
2 See Ibn Battūta, iii. 156. 
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with princes, accepting honours and wealth, and building up a 
large fortune. He and his associates also followed a rigid orthodox 
line, pandering to the ‘ulamd’ and rejecting sama‘ (public recital) 
in the form which prevailed among Chishtis. 


HI 


The Formation of Tā'ifas 


HILST jarīga is the method, ģā'ifa is the organization, and 
V V though the khānagāhs were correctly described as fawa’if 
(plural of ģā”ifa), since they were organizations of separate 
groups,! they were still not the orders as we know them. The com- 
pletion of their development as /@’ifas or orders in this specialized 
sense during the fifteenth century coincided with the growth of 
the Ottoman Empire. In the Maghrib this stage coincided with 
the appearance of Sharifism and what the French call maraboutisme. 
There are, in fact, four areas of significant change: Persia and 
central Asia, Anatolia (Rim), India, and the Maghrib. 

The fullest development of the variegated robe of Sufism had 
taken place in Iranian regions. In the same regions its linkage 
with the lives of ordinary people had come about through the 
wandering dervishes, Iranian and Turkish. Then had come the 
Mongol conquests. From around A.D. 1219, when the first Mongol 
movements into Khurasan began, to A.D. 1295 Muslim Asia was 
subjected to the domination of non-Muslim rulers and Islam was 
displaced from its position as the state religion. With the accession 
of Ghazan Khàn (A.D. 1295-1304) Islam once again became the 
imperial religion in western Asia. But there was this difference 
from its position under previous regimes in that Sufis replaced 
the ‘ulamda’ class as the commenders of Islam to Mongols and 
as the significant representatives of the religion. During this 
period the Sufis became for the people the representatives of 
religion in a new way and after their death they continued to 
exercise their influence. The shrine, not the mosque, became 
the symbol of Islam. The shrine, the dervish-house, and the circle 
of dhikr-reciters became the outer forms of living religion for 
Iranians, Turks, and Tatars alike. And this continues. Timur, 
who swept away the remnant and successor states which had 

1 There are many early references to these organizations as {d’ifas. Ibn 


Khallikdn, we have shown, refers to the Kizdniyya fa’ifa (ii. 391). But for our 
purpose it is simply a convenient term for the completed organization. 
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formed after the decline of Mongol power, was a Sunnī, but 
showed a strong veneration for saints and their shrines, many of 
which he built or restored. 

Anatolia, where Islam's spread followed the westward movement 
of the Turks from the thirteenth century until the Ottomans be- 
came a world power and regulated the religious life of the regions 
they controlled, was the scene of religious interaction and con- 
fusion, and it is not easy to tell what was happening there. The 
Ghāzī states of Anatolia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
in order to supply the religious cement, linked themselves with 
the only Islamic organization available in the marches which 
possessed any dynamic element—the wandering Turkish darāvwīish, 
the būbās from central Asia who accompanied, followed, and forti- 
fied the warriors. The orders, with their borrowed symbolism 
and formulae for initiation, provided the means of consecrating 
the ghāzi as a dedicated warrior in the cause of Islam. Paul 
Wittek writes: 


We find in the biographies of the Mevlevi shaikhs, by Eflaki, written 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, clear traces of a ceremony 
of granting the title of Ghazi, comparable to that of investiture with 
knighthood in the West. We are told how one of the emirs of the house 
of Aydin was designated as ‘Sultan of the Ghazis’ by the shaikh of the 
Mevlevi darvish order. From the hands of the shaikh he received the 
latter’s war-club, which he Jaid on his own head and said: ‘With this 
club will I first subdue all my passions and then kill all enemies of the 
faith.’ This ceremony means that the emir accepted the shaikh as his 
‘senior’ [seigneur], and his words show that the quality of Ghazi also 
involved ethical obligations.! 


During the Seljuq and early Ottoman periods heterodoxy was 
the evident characteristic of many representatives of Islam, 
especially in eastern and southern Anatolia. Many of the wander- 
ing bābās were Shīī gisil-bāsh and Hurūfīs, others were galandaris 
and abdāl, both cover-terms. The Yasaviyya, dispersing from 
Turkestan, was a fariga of wanderers, whose link with Ahmad 
al-Yasavi gave them a distinctively Turkish spiritual ancestry. 
Out of the diverse heritages of heterodox Islamic tendencies and 
Christian Anatolian and Turkish superstitions came the Bektashi 


1 P. Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, 1938; reprint, 1958, p. 39; 
and see the account in Aflāki, tr. C. Huart, ii. 391-2; ed. T. Yāziji, Ankara, 
1959-61, ii. 947-8. 
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order: very nebulous at first, it became highly organized and 
centralized, yet parochial, providing a village religion, a system 
of lodges, and a link with a futuwwa military order. Another 
Turkish tendency arising out of the haze from the Tabriz region, 
displaying strong maldmati inspiration, became distinguished as 
the Khalwatiyya and Bairamiyya. These remained decentralized 
and fissiparous, spawning many distinctively Turkish orders, but 
also spreading widely through the Arab world in localized orders. 

We have said that this final stage of organization coincided with 
the foundation of the Ottoman Empire (by A.D. 1400 the Ottomans 
were masters of Anatolia and they triumphed over the Syrian and 
Egyptian Mamliiks in 1516-17). In Turkey under the Ottomans 
relative harmony was achieved through toleration of three parallel 
religious strands: official Sunni legalism, the Sufi tekke cult, and 
the Folk cult. Shi‘ism, which was not tolerated, was forced to 
seek asylum within Sufi groups, among whom the Bektashiyya 
gave it its fullest expression. The Ottomans in their task of build- 
ing up a stable administrative system came to rely upon the 
regularly constituted ‘ulama’ body as the backbone of the whole 
order. The foundation of madrasas became a feature of this 
allegiance. They were set up in Bursa and Nicaea, for example, 
immediately after their conquest in A.D. 1326 and 1331.1 But 
the orders also had their place, and tekkés and zdwiyas became 
more ubiquitous than madrasas. The essential difference was that 
whereas the madrasas were alike except in size and reputation 
and catered for the formal requirements of Islam, the convents 
were of all kinds, catering for every religious need. In Arab lands 
there was a clear distinction between khdnagahs and other Sufi 
institutions. Khanaqaáhs, which from the beginning had been 
defined and regulated by the state—the price they paid for 
official recognition and patronage—were weakening and dying out 
wherever they had failed to become integrated with a saint-cult. 
Consequently, Sufi organizations tended to absorb popular move- 
ments since this was the only way whereby the ideals for which 
such movements of the spirit stood could survive. Throughout the 
history of this empire, whose power embraced almost the whole 
Arab world (for Tunis and Algiers were vassal states, only Morocco 
remaining outside its organization), the orders played an important 


1 See P. Wittek, op. cit., p. 42. 
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role in religious, social, and even political life, and when it fell they 
also were destroyed. 

At the same time as the Ottoman state was becoming a world 
power a Sufi order was providing Persia for the first time since its 
conquest by the Arabs with a dynasty whose state religion was 
Shi‘ite. It is interesting that the region where the movement 
arose, Azerbaijan and Gilan, was the nurturing place for the move- 
ment of Turkish babds professing every known type of Islam which 
flooded Anatolia (this was quite distinct from the Persian Sufi 
current, out of which came the Mawlawiyya affecting the Iranized 
class), and which also provided the impulse and manpower 
supporting the great Shi‘ite movement of the Safawids. The 
Safawid order continued to be a largely Turkish order for long 
after it became a military movement, and it had a strong following 
in the Turkish provinces of Asia Minor. Even the Baghdadian 
tradition affected the bābās, but through an alternative stream 
deriving from the Kurdish saint Abu ’l-Wafa’ Taj al-‘Arifint 
through Bābā Ilyās Khurāsānī. 

This development into orders, and the integral association of 
the saint cult with them, contributed to the decline of Sufism as 
a mystical Way. Spiritual insight atrophied and the Way became 
paved and milestoned. From this period, except in Persia, Sufi 
writings cease to show real originality. They become limited to 
compilations, revisions and simplifications, endless repetition and 
embroidery on old themes, based upon the writings of earlier 
mystics. They produced variations on their poems in the form of 
takhmis, mawlids or nativities in rhymed prose, invocation series 
like Jazūlīs Dala’il al-khairat, and manuals dealing with tech- 
nical aspects of the orders, details concerning the relationship 
between shaikh and disciple, rules for the disciplinary life and for 
the recitations of litanies and liturgies. Numerous biographical 
collections of saints (/abagàt al-awliyaà) or pure hagiographies 
(managib al-‘arifin) were produced, together with malfūgāt or 
majalis, collections of their table-talk, and maktibat (correspon- 
dence). Among the few original writers within the Arab sphere 
we may mention ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulsi (d. 1143/1731). 
Initiated into many lines, his primary Way was the Nagsha- 
bandiyya and he was strong on the catholistic side of Sufism. 


! On Abu 'I-Wafa' (died 501/1107) see above, pp. 49—50. 
? See al-Murádi, SzIk ad-durar (Cairo, 1874-83), iti. 30-8. 
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Whilst it may be true, as theologians assert, that spiritual expres- 
sion is closely linked with the development and vigour of dogmatic 
values and that the hardening of fiqh and kalām in the ninth- 
tenth centuries A.H. led or at least contributed to the decline of 
tasawwuf, yet both are probably symptoms rather than causes of 
a deeper spiritual malaise. 

The farigas, we have shown, were essentially source-schools. 
During this third stage men who linked themselves with these 
older traditions developed new orders, with isndds stretching 
both ways from themselves as the central point. As Abu '1-Fadl 
al-‘Allami put it: ‘Any chosen soul who, in the mortification of 
the deceitful spirit and in the worship of God, introduced some 
new motive of conduct, and whose spiritual sons in succession 
continued to keep alight the lamp of doctrine, was acknowledged 
as the founder of a new line.’ 

At no particular point can it be stated that here the Way 
deriving from Shaikh Fulan hardens into a {a@’ifa any more than 
we can state that ‘here the Way of ash-Shadhili begins’, except in 
so far as it begins with ash-Shàdhili. But we know when most 
of the fifteenth-century jā'ifas began. Many branched out into 
hundreds of derivative ;Z'7fas. 'l'he Rifa'iyya zāwiya visited by 
Ibn Battüta was already a fully developed ja'zfa. One aspect of 
the change, even if not an integral one, was the tendency for the 
headship of many orders to become hereditary. Formerly, the 
superior designated a disciple to succeed him, or failing this, he 
might be elected by the initiates, but now his successor was in- 
creasingly designated or elected from within his own family. 

The orders became hierarchical institutions and their officials 
approached nearer to a clergy class than any other in Islam, 
whilst the sāwiya was the equivalent of the local church. The 

! Abu ’l-Fadl al-‘Allami, A’in-i Akbari, tr. H. S, Jarrett, 1894, iii. 357; 
second edn., Calcutta, 1948, iii. 397. 

There are references to ta’ifas bearing the names of famous early Sufis. 
These may sometimes have arisen through a teacher bearing the same nisba, 
or more commonly through the desire of a master to relate himself with a par- 
ticular tradition of the past, receiving confirmation in a dream. Zdwiyas of 
Bistami dervishes were found in Jerusalem and Hebron in the 8/14th century 
derived from ‘Ali as-Safi al-Bistami (d. 761/1359); see Mujir ad-din, tr. Sau- 
vaire, pp. 118, 166, 223. This order claimed the Taifūrī Bistámi as its original 
shaikh, by spiritual investiture through a vision; see the account of two deriva- 
tive zdwiyas in Aleppo founded by Muhammad b. Ahmad al-At‘ani (d. 807/ 
1405) in M. Rāghib at-Tabbākh, I'lām an-nubald’ fi ta’rikh Halab, Aleppo, 
1923-6, V. 144-7. 
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shaikh ceased to teach directly but delegated authority both to 
teach and initiate to representatives (khulafa’, sing. khalifa). A 
special cult surrounded the shaikh’s person, associated with the 
power emanating from the founder-saint of the 7a’zfa; he becomes 
an intermediary between God and man. If we characterize the 
first stage, as affecting the individual, as surrender to God, and 
the second as surrender to a rule, then this stage may be described 
as surrender to a person possessing baraka, though of course em- 
bracing the other stages. 

The difficulties of reconciling these ideas with the dogma and 
law of Islam had long been evident; the orders had been bitterly 
attacked by zealots like Ibn T'aimiya, but now a parallel developed 
in practice. The founder and his spiritual heirs affirmed their 
loyalty to the sunna of the Prophet as a necessary first stage in 
their code of discipline. But this is regarded as only the minimum 
stage for the vulgar. The orders linked their daily ‘tasks’ (dhikr 
al-awqüt) with ritual prayer by requiring their recitation immedi- 
ately following the completion of the ritual, though in fact regular 
ritual prescriptions had less power and binding force than those 
of the orders. To justify their teaching and practices, the leaders 
derived it from the Prophet himself or his immediate companions 
to whom their chains are traced back. In addition, the founders 
of all orders from the fifteenth century, when they acquired their 
definitive form, claim to have been commanded by the Prophet 
in a dream to found a new Way, an actual zariga. Such a fariga 
acknowledges its dependence upon the parent silsila and is dis- 
tinguished from it in only minor aspects, a different way of carry- 
ing out the dhikr, and, more important, a new wird delivered to 
the founder by the Prophet. Beginning as a single organized group, 
a ģā'ifa, it might or might not expand into a wider system of 
dependent centres. The Prophet himself being their supernatural 
authority, the historical revelation is in practice relegated to a 
secondary place, however much they use it in their ahsāb. The 
shaikhs of each ģā'zfa claim to be depositaries of divine power 
(baraka) which enables them to discern truth supernaturally, as 
well as work miracles—the function which is most prominent, but 
not necessarily the most important. 

Whilst inheritance of the baraka of the founder by son, brother, 
or nephew began with some groups even as early as the fourteenth 
century it did not become widespread until the sixteenth, and has 
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never become universal. In the Maghrib it became associated 
with a peculiar reverence for hereditary holiness, so that groups 
acquire a new genealogical point of departure from a saint or 
sayyid eponym. The Maghribis in a sense reorientated their 
past, a transformation in many instances also associated with 
Arabization. 

Succession in the Mawlawiyya has normally been hereditary. 
The Yünusiyya became an hereditary da in Damascus from 
about 1250.1 Another hereditary Damascene #d’ifa is the Sa‘diyya 
or Jibawiyya? which still exists. The Qadiriyya began as a localized 
tā'ifa in Baghdad with family branches in Damascus and Hama. 
In Hadramawt leadership of the ‘Alawiyya and of its family off- 
shoots was hereditary in the Ba ‘Alawi family from its founda- 
tion by Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad (d. A.D. 1255); such 
a group can only be regarded as an expanded family fariga. 
Another derivative of the ‘Alawi line is the ‘Aidartisiyya ja’ ifa 
of Tarim, founded by Abu Bakr ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘Aidartis (d. in 
Aden 914/1509), who acquired a Kubrawi silsila, and whose order 
spread through the movement of members of the family into 
India, Indonesia, and the east African coast, but always remained 
a restricted lineal fariga with little influence. Throughout the 
sphere of the Ottoman Empire hereditary succession was becoming 
widespread in the eighteenth century, but it was still not a universal 
practice. 

1 See above, p. 15. 

2 The Sa‘diyya is a family jā'ifa claiming Sa'd ad-din al-Jibāwī ibn Yūnus 
ash-Shaibāni (d. near Jiba a few miles north of Damascus in 736/1335) as its 
founder, who took the fariga from the Yūnisī and Rifā'i lines. It is mentioned 
around A.D. 1320 as the Khirga Sa'diyya by al-Wāsitī (Tiryāg, p. 49). It 
came into prominence with Muhammad ibn Sa'd ad-din (d. 1020/1611) who, 
after being miraculously converted at Mecca, returned to Damascus to exploit 
his baraka so successfully that he became very rich. He became shaikh in 
986/1578 (Al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, iv. 160-1). He was succeeded by 
his son Sa'd ad-din (d. 1036/1626), during whose tenure of the sajjdda Syria 
was convulsed by a notorious scandal concerning the arrest in a brothel of his 
khalifa’ in Aleppo, Abu ’l-Wafa’ ibn M. (A. le Chatelier, Confréries, pp. 213-15; 
al-Muhibbi, i. 152-4, 298-9). Although the order did not spread widely it was 
active in Turkey and was introduced into Egypt by Yünus ibn Sa'd ad-din (not 
to be confused with the Egyptian, Yünus ash-Shaibani) where it acquired 
notoriety through the celebrated biannual dawsa (dósa) ceremony in Cairo, 
when the shaikh rode on horseback over the prostrate dervishes (frequently 
described, see E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, chap. x), suppressed in 1881 in 
the time of Khedive Tawfig. 

3 For an account of the leaders see O. Lēfgren, art. "Aydarüs', in E.I.* i. 
780-2. 
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In Turkey proper the most important orders were the Khal- 
watiyya, Bektashiyya, Mawlawiyya, and the Nagshabandiyya, 
though, since '"the ways to God are as manifold as the souls", 
there are many thousand ways and religious orders'.! The Maw- 
lawiyya was an aristocratic, intellectual, and cultural fraternity, 
finding its following and patronage in the classes correspond- 
ing to these terms. We have said earlier that it was a centralized 
order and did not spread outside Asia Minor. The Oaramān-oģlu 
dynasty which succeeded that of the Seljuqs (c. 1300) tended to 
favour the bàábàs, but with the success of the Ottomans the Maw- 
lawiyya came into its own. 

The Khalwatiyya was a popular order, based on reverence for 
the leader with power, a reputation for strictness in training its 
dervishes, and at the same time its encouragement of individual- 
ism. Consequently, it was characterized by a continual process of 
splitting and re-splitting. It is regarded as one of the original 
silsilas, or source-schools. Its origins are obscure, for it had no 
original teaching personality behind it like the other Ways, but 
rather an ascetic association in the Malàmati tradition. Tt traces 
its origin to semi-mythical Persian, Kurdish, or Turkish ascetics, 
in succession Ibrahim az-Zahid (al-Gilani), Muhammad Nir 
al-Khalwati,? and (Zahir ad-din) ‘Umar al-Khalwati.3 If the first 
was the pir of Safiyyaddin (d. 1334), founder of the Safawiyya, 
the history of the order* provides a little information. His real 
name was Ibrahim ibn Rūshan as-Sanjānī and he died between 
A.H. 690 and 700 (A.D. 1291 and 1300). He was a wandering dervish 
connected with the Suhrawardi silsila and it took Safiyyaddin, 
who had been directed to seek his guidance, four years before he 
finally tracked him down among the hills of Gīlān. However, the 
last named, "Umar (said to have died about 800/1397 at Caesarea 
in Syria), is regarded as the founder, in the sense of one who for- 
mulated rules for Sufis who carried this designation.5 There is 
also reference to one Yahyā-i Shīrwānī (d. c. 1460, author of the 


1 Evliya Chelebi, /Varrative, tr. von Hammer, 1846-50, I. ii. 29. 

? Karīm ad-dīn M. al-Khwarizmī, known as Akhī Mehmed ibn Nir al- 
Halveti. 

3 See the silsila of al-Bakri as-Siddiqi given by al-Jabarti, ‘Aja’ib, Cairo 
edn., 1959, ii. 271. 

+ Hagiography of Safiyyaddin called Safwat as-safa’ by Ibn Bazzaz (d. 773/ 
1371); see E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist. Persia, iv. 32 ff. The tradition of the Baira- 
miyya also connects with Ibrahim Zahid Gilani through Safiyyaddin. 

5 D’Ohsson, Tableau, 1v. ii. 624. 
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Khalwatī Wird as-Sattār and master of ‘Umar Rūshanī) being the 
pir-i tháni (the second master), that is, the founder of the Khalwati 
order. 

This zariga, therefore, never had a founder or single head or 
centre, but certain Sufis or lodges in the Ardabil region noted for 
their ascetic discipline became associated with this name. In this 
way there came into existence a mystical school which placed its 
main emphasis on individual asceticism (zuhd) and retreat (khalwa). 
As a distinctive Way it spread first in Shirwan and among the 
Black Sheep ‘Tiirkmens in Azerbaijan, then expanded into numer- 
ous {@’ifa-convents in Anatolia, then into Syria, Egypt, Hijaz, and 
Yemen, following the triumphs of the Ottomans. 

One early introduction of the Khalwati line into Anatolia was by 
Muhammad Shams ad-din, known as ‘Amir Sultan’ (d. a.p. 1439), 
who had migrated from Bukhara to Bursa, and was the initiator 
of Sulaiman Chelebi (ibn Ahmad b. Mahmiid, d. A.D. 1421), 
author of a famous Turkish metrical mawlid. The chief pro- 
pagators in Turkey, from whom stemmed distinctive derivatives, 
were Hajji Bairīām (d. 1429) manifesting a strong Malamati 
tradition, and Dede ‘Umar Riishani of Tabriz (d. 1487). The 
Khalwati tradition initially had strong links with the cult of 'Ali1— 
the Ithnā'asharī or Twelver form, as is shown by the legend that 
‘Umar al-Khalwatī instituted the twelve-day fast in honour of the 
twelve Imams—but finding their strongest support in Anatolia 
the leaders had to reconcile themselves to a Sunni dynasty and 
their ‘Alid teaching was modified or relegated to their body of 
secret teaching. The following were the principal Anatolian Khal- 
wati Të dar: 

Ahmadiyya: Ahmad Shams ad-din of Manissa (Marmara village), 
d. 910/1504. 

Sünbüliyya: Sünbül Sinàn Yüsuf (d. 936/1529), head of the 
tekkē of Qoja Mustafa Pasha in Istanbul. He was succeeded 
by Muslih ad-din Merkez Miisa (d. 959/1552), whose tomb- 
mosque (near Yeni-Kapü), with its miraculous well, became 
famous. 


Sināniyya: Ibrāhīm Umm-i Sinan, d. 958/1551 or 985/1577. 
Ighit-Bāshiyya: Shams ad-dīn Ighit-Bashi, d. 951/1544. 


! See ibid. 1v. ii. 659-60. 
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Sha‘baniyya: Sha‘ban Wali, d. 977/1569 at Qastamüni. 


Shamsiyya: Shams ad-din Ahmad Sīwāsī, d. xoro/r6or (other 
sources: d. 926/1520). Also called Nüriyya-Siwasiyya after 
"Abd al-Abad Nüri Siwàsi, d. 1061/1650 in Istanbul. 


Misriyya or Niyaziyya: Muhammad Niyazi al-Misri of Bursa, d. 
in exile on Isle of Lemnos in 1105/1694. Tekkēs in Greece and 
Cairo as well as Turkey. 


Jarrāhiyya: Nūr ad-dīn M. al-Jarrāh, d. 1146/1733 (or 1133/1720) 
in Istanbul. Also called Nūraddīnīs. 


Jamaliyya: Muhammad Jamáli b. Jamal ad-din Aqsará'i Edirnewi. 
b. in Amasya, d. 1164/1750 in Istanbul.: 


The first Khalwatī gāwiya in Egypt was founded by Ibrahim 
Gülsheni. Of Turkish origin (from Amid, Diyarbakr) he was 
a disciple of ‘Umar Rtisheni of Aydin (d, 892/1487), an exponent 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theosophy, against whom condemnatory fatwās 
were promulgated. Ibrahim succeeded to his chair? and also to 
the opprobrium under which his master had laboured; then after 
the Safawid occupation of Tabriz he became a refugee and even- 
tually (A.D. 1507) settled in Egypt, where he was well received by 
Qansawh al-Ghawri. After the Ottoman occupation he became 
a popular figure among the Turkish soldiers. His enemies in- 
trigued against him in Istanbul and he was summoned to the 
capital to clear himself of charges of heresy. Not only did he do 
this successfully but left behind bim three tekkēs in Turkey. He 
died in Cairo in 940/1534. in his sāziya outside Bāb Zuwaila.* 
Another disciple of "Umar Rūshenī who founded a zdwiya at 
"Abbāsiyya on the outskirts of Cairo was Shams ad-din Muham- 
mad Demerdāsh (d. c. 932/1526).5 A famous ascetic, a converted 
Circassian Mamliik, initiated by ‘Umar Risheni in Tabriz who 


! D'Ohsson, Tableau 1v. ii. 626. 

2 According to some sources Ibrahim’s successor at Baku was Yahyā-i 
Shirwüni, but Evliya Chelebi writes (1. ii. 29) that ‘Umar Risheni and Gülsheni 
were successors of Yahyā, 

3 Sha'rüni, Tabagát, ii. 133. 

+ An account of his gāwiya-tomb is found in ‘Ali Mubarak, Khitat ¥adida, 
Bulaq, A.H. 1306, iv. 54. 

5 Brief mention in Sha'rāni, Tabagāt, ii. 133; also "Abd al-Ghanī an- 
Nabulsi, Rikla, p. 139, ‘Ali Mubarak, Khitat, iv. 112-13. 
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lived in the Muqattam hills for forty-seven years, was Shāhīn ibn 
' Abdallah al-Jarkasi (d. 954/1547). 

Khalwati adherents in Egypt had so far come mainly from 
Turkish milieux, but during the twelfth/eighteenth century a 
Khalwati revival spread the order among Egyptians and ex- 
tended into Hijaz and the Maghrib. A Syrian Khalwati who was 
a frequent visitor to Egypt, named Mustafa ibn Kamāl ad-dīn al- 
Bakri,? sought a more closely linked grouping by binding various 
groups together in his own Bakriyya. However, the bond was 
personal and his chief disciples set up their own orders after his 
death. These were Muhammad ibn Salim al-Hafnisi or Hafnawi 
(d. 1181/1767), "Abdallah ash-Shargāwi, and Muhammad ibn 
"Abd al-Karīm as-Sammānī (A.D. 1718—75), whose orders were 
known respectively as the Hafnawiyya (or Hafniyya), Sharqawiyya,* 
and Sammāniyya. From these came other branches: 


Rahmāniyya (Algeria and Tunisia). Founded by Abu ‘Abdallah 
M. b. ‘Abd ar-Rahmān al-Gushtulī al-Jurjūtī (A.D. 1715/28— 
1793), disciple of al-Hafnīsī.5 Its distinctive development took 
place under his successor, ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa (d. 1837), but afterwards 
the various zdwiyas became independent. 


Dardiriyya: Ahmad ibn M. al-'Adawi ad-Dardir, 1127/1715- 
1201/1786.6¢ Author of a prose mawlid. The tā'ifa is also called 
Siba‘iyya after his successor, Ahmad as-Siba‘i al-"Ayyān. Boch 
are buried in the same mosque-mausoleum.7 

Sāwiyya: Ahmad ibn M. as-Sàwi (d. in Madina 1241/1825), pupil 
of ad-Dardir and of Ahmad ibn Idris? Localized in the 
Hijaz. 


1 Sha'rāni, Tabagāt, ii. 166; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, viii. 302; Karl 
Baedeker, Egypt and the Sudan, eighth edn., 1929, P. 126. 

2 His dates are 1099/1688-r162/1749, see Muradi, Silk ad-durar, iv. 190-200. 
He is to be distinguished from another Mustafa al-Bakri (d. 1709), also a 
Khalwati, who founded the Bait Siddiqi or Bait Bakri, whose head functioned 
as Shaikh Mashā'ikh as-Sūfiyya until 1926 when someone outside the family 
was elected. 

3 Muridi, Silk ad-durar, iv. 50; al-Jabarti, ‘Aja’ib, Cairo, ii (1959), 257-81. 

4 To be distinguished from the Sharqüwa, a Moroccan branch of the Jazà- 
liyya at Bajad, deriving from Muhammad ash-Sharqi, d. 1601. 

5 L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiets, 1884, pp. 452-80. 

6 Al-Jabarti, ii. 157-8; works given in G.A.L. ii. 353, G.A.L.S. ii. 479. 

7 Alī Mubarak, Khitat Jadida, vi. 27. 

8 Shams ad-din b. 'Abd al-Muta'al, Kanz as-Sa'ádati wa "r-rashád, Khar- 
toum, 1939, pp. 12-13. 
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'Tayyibiyya: Sammānī offshoot in Nilotic Sudan. Founder 
Ahmad at-Tayyib b. al-Bashīr (d. 1239/1824), pupil of as- 
Sammáni. From this order came the Mahdi of the Sudan. 


Other small Egyptian branches included the Daifiyya, Masal- 
lamiyya, and Maghāziyya. 

The Bairāmiyya, though nurtured within the same tradition 
as the Khalwatiyya, is a separate fariga, since Hajji Bairām al- 
Ansari! derives from the line of Safiyyaddin Ardabili. His spiritual 
descendants included: 


Shamsiyya: Aq Shams ad-din M. ibn Hamza, khalifa of Hat 
Bairám, 792/1390-863/1459. His long search for a charismatic 
leader led him eventually to Bairām Walī, who gave him the 
power, and he became a famous worker of miracles. He had 
a Suhrawardī stlsila from Zain ad-dīn al-Kh”āfī (d. 838/1435), 
initiator of a Turkish Suhrawardi line, the Zainiyya. One of 
Shams ad-din's sons was the poet Hamdi (Hamdallah Chelebi, 
A.D. 1448—1509) who, besides a Nativity (mevlidi), wrote a math- 
nawi, Yüsuf u Zelikha, a common Sufi theme, which became 
very popular. 

Eshrefiyya: “Abdallah ibn Eshref ibn Mehmed (d. 874/1470 or 
899/1493 at Chin Iznik). He was a famous poet and is generally 
known as Eshref Oghlu Rümi. 

"Ushsháqiyya: Hasan Husaám ad-din ‘Ushshaqi, d. Istanbul 1001/ 
1592. 

Malamiyya-Bairimiyya: Dede ‘Umar Sikkini of Bursa, d. A.D. 
1553? 

Bairāmiyya-Shattāriyya: History of the branch has been written 
by La'lizāde "Abd al-Bāgī, d. 1159/1746. 

Jilwatiyya: ‘Aziz Mahmiid Hudā'ī (g$o/1543—1038/1628) was 
the organizer of this order, which is attributed to Muham- 
mad Jilwati ‘Pir Uftade’ (d. Bursa 988/1580) and consequently 
is frequently called the Huda’iyya. Other derivatives from 


t The date 833/1430 seems to be the most reliable for his death. According 
to D'Ohsson (Tableau, 1v. ii. 624) it took place in 876/1471, which is unlikely 
in view of the known dates of his spiritual descendants. One of his teachers, 
Hamid Wali, died in 815/1412. Hajji Bairàm's tomb stands beside the ruined 
temple of Roma and Augustus in Ankara, 
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Muhammad Jilwatī were the Hāshimiyya (Hāshim Bābā, d. 
1773) and the Fanā'iyya (?). 


The Bairámiyya was carried to Egypt by Ibrahim ibn Taimir 
Khan ibn Hamza, nicknamed al-Oazzāz, d. 1026/1617. Origin- 
ally from Bosnia he travelled extensively and eventually settled 
in Cairo as a tomb-haunting ascetic. He took the zariga from 
Muhammad ar-Riimi, from Sayyid Ja‘far, from ‘Umar Sikkini 
(d. 1553), from Sultan Bairim, so there are two names missing 
between the last two.! 

Leaders ascribing themselves to other fariga lines branched out 
into their own ģā'žfas. When Ahmad al-Badawī died in A.D. 1276 
he was succeeded by his khalifa, Salih ‘Abd al-‘Al (d. 1332), who 
was responsible for building the tomb-mosque in Tanta and 
fostering the already existing cult which quickly attracted to 
itself Egyptian customs. Various groups ascribing themselves to 
the Badawiyya came into existence, though they were each in- 
dependent and generally localized? As a fariga the Badawiyya 
lacked any distinctive characteristic such as that shown by the 
Shādhiliyya. It produced no teaching personalities or writers, 
but was rather a people's cult, whose manifestations at Tanta have 
at all times been subject to the censure of the ‘ulamd’, though 
with little effect until the modern age.3 The most distinctive 
among the later Egyptian succession lines in importance and 
width of spread was the Bayyūmiyya.+ 

Born in the village of Bayyüm in lower Egypt in 1108/1696-7, 
"Alī ibn Hijāzī ibn Muhammad went to live in the Khalwati 
sāwiya of Sīdī Demerdāsh in Cairo, but at about the age of thirty 
he became affiliated to the Halabiyya branch of the Badawiyya, 
then under the grandson of ‘Ali al-Halabi (d. 1044/1634-5).5 He 
became famous as an illuminate, leading the noisy Badawi 
hadra which took place on Wednesdays in the mosque of Sidna 

! See his biography as given in al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, i. 16~17. 

2 See Appendix E. 

3 The ‘ulama’ were quite ineffective unless they could enlist the support of 
the political authority, and that they could very rarely do since the rulers relied 
on the saints and their representatives to provide them with spiritual support. 
See, for example, the references to Badawi shaikhs in Ibn Iyas, The Ottoman 
Conquest of Egypt, tr. W. N. Salmon, 1921, pp. 7, 4x, 84. 

+ The best account of the origins of the Bayyümiyya is A. le Chatelier, Les 
Confréries Musulmanes du Hedjaz, 1887, pp. 182 ff. 

5 ‘Ali al-Halabi was the author of one of the few Badawi writings, an- 
Nasihat al-‘ Alawiyya fī bayān husn Tarigat as-sdda al- Ahmadiyya. 
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al-Husain in Cairo, and consequently incurring the enmity of the 
‘ulam’, who tried to stop him using the mosque.’ He was able 
to hold his own and later the Shaikh al-Islim even offered him 
a chair at the Azhar. 

‘Ali’s aim was the reform of the Badawi order by return to its 
supposed original purity, but the ritualistic changes he made? 
and his personal ascendancy was such that his followers regarded 
him as the initiator of a new Way, and he himself decided that 
this was more likely to succeed than attempting to reform an 
old fissiparous order. At the same time he retained the red 
khirga (==bonnet) of the Badawiyya with its silsila and other 
characteristics to show his filiation. 

During his frequent journeys to Mecca he preached his zariga 
and won a following among both citizens and baddwin in Hijaz. 
After his death (1183/1769) the order spread into Yemen, Had- 
ramawt, Persian Gulf, lower Euphrates, and the Indus valley. 
The death of the third shaikh as-sajjáda, Muhammad Nafi' (time 
of Muhammad "Alī), caused a split in the order and its weakening. 

Whilst the Khalwatiyya was characterized by fissiparous 
tendencies, the headship of each Lë Oo becoming hereditary, 
the Bektāshiyya maintained a strong central organization, with 
affiliated village groups, and was limited to Anatolia and its 
European provinces. The Bektashiyya claimed to be a Sunni order, 
though in fact very unorthodox and having so strong a reverence 
for the House of ‘Ali that it might well be called a Shi‘i order. 
The practical recognition of the order as Sunni seems to be due 
to the fact that when, after the early association of Turkish Sufis 
with the ghdzi and akhi movements which assisted the Ottoman 
surge to conquest, when the Ottoman authority came more and 
more under the influence of orthodox Hanafis, the early ghazi 
association was not repudiated but found new vigour and a 
powerful organization in the Bektāshiyya. 

* See al-Jabarti, ‘Aja’ib, i. 339; account also in ‘Ali Mubarak, Khitat 
Jadida, A.H. 1305, X. 26. 

2 "Alī al-Bayyūmiī elaborated the simple handclasp of the Badawiyya to one 
of interlaced fingers (talgin mushabbaka) and hung the tasbiha around the neck 
of the murid. He also changed the movements of the hadra. Whereas the Badawis 
confined themselves to bending the body to the waist whilst keeping the arms 
stretched out, the Bayyümis cross them on the breast at each inclination of 
the head, and then in straightening swing them up to clap them above the head; 
see 2 Chatelier, op cit., p. 184; E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, Everyman edn., 
pp. 461-2. 
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This organization was associated with the name of a semi- 
legendary Turkish Sufi called Hajji Bektāsh of Khurasan, who 
emigrated to Anatolia! after the Mongols had destroyed the Seljuq 
state and the remains of the Caliphate. Ee probably died about 
738/1337, for Taqi ad-din al-Wasiti (1275-1343) mentions the 
Khirga Bektash (deriving from Ahmad al-Yasavi, al-Ghujdawani, 
etc.) without adding radi Allah *anhu after his name, so he was still 
alive about 1320 and known in Iraq.? However, the organization 
of the Bektashiyya did not develop until the fifteenth century and 
the Janissary corps, instituted by Murad I, was associated with 
it from the end of the sixteenth century. One consequence of this 
association with the Janissaries and so with Ottoman authority 
was that the Bektashis were rarely attacked on grounds of doc- 
trine or innovations. Ottoman authorities sometimes took severe 
measures against leaders, but that was through their involvement 
in the numerous Janissary revolts, not on account of their beliefs 
and practices. But immediately the Janissary corps was abolished 
in 1826 the Bektashis fell with them. The orthodox ‘ulama’ 
then castigated them as heretics.3 Some were killed, their tekkés 
destroyed, and their properties handed over to Naqshabandis. 
However, because they were not a military order but had deep 
roots in the life of the people, they survived underground, some 
groups within other orders, and when circumstances became more 
propitious they began once more to expand. 

The heretical and Shi‘ doctrines and ritual of the Bektashiyya 
do not derive from Hajji Baktāsh, though there is no need to 
assume that he was any more orthodox than other babds. His 
name is simply a term to provide a point of identity. The order 
grew out of saint-veneration and the system of convents into a 

t For legends of his investiture by S S Sp E re 
his migration see Evliya Chelebi [A.D, uon I i 
in Anatolia after Jalal-ad-din Rimi was well ‘established (d. A.D. 1273) and was 
recognized by a group there who called him the khalifa of one Baba Rasil 
Allah. This it seems was the Ishiq Babi who led his dervishes against the 
Seljug sultan, Ghiyāth ad-dīn Kay-Khusrau II in 1240 (see J. K. Birge, The 
Bektashi Order of Dervishes, 1937, pp. 32, 43—4). He does not need to be a 
direct khalifa. Aflaki says of Bektishi that he was ‘un mystique au cceur éclairé, 
mais il ne s'astreignait pas à suivre la loi apportée par le prophéte’ (tr. C. Huart, 
Les Saints des derviches tourneurs, i. 296). 

? Aj-Wasitt (d. 1343), Tirydg al-muhibbin, p. 47. 

3 See Assad-Efendi Mohammed, Précis historique de la destruction du carps 


des Yanissaires par le Sultan Mahmoud, en 1826, tr. A. P. Caussin de Perceval, 
Paris, 1833, pp. 298-329. 
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syncretistic unity, combining elements from many sources, vulgar, 
heterodox, and esoteric; ranging from the popular cults of central 
Asia and Anatolia, both Turkish and Christian Rimi, to the 
doctrines of the Huriifis. When the inspirer of the Hurifi move- 
ment, Fadl Allah ibn ‘Ali of Astarabad, was executed by Miran 
Shah in 796/1394 (or 804/1401) his khalifas dispersed widely. One 
of these, the great Turkish poet Nesimi, went from Tabriz to 
Aleppo, where he made numerous converts, but the ‘ulamd’ 
denounced him to the Mamlik sultan, Mu’ayyad, who had him 
executed in 820/1417.! It has been suggested that another khalifa, 
al-'Ali al-A'la (executed in Anatolia 822/1419), went to Anatolia 
and there fostered certain Ķurūfī doctrines upon a local saint 
buried in central Anatolia called Hajji Bektash.2 But he was only 
one among many, for the propaganda of the Hurifis spread 
widely, even though they were persecuted, especially under 
Bayazid II. Bektāshīs themselves do not refer Huriifi ideas back 
to Bektash, but this organization, tolerated by the authorities, 
became their depository and assured their perpetuation. The actual 
role of the Ahl-i Haqq during the Bektashi formative period is 
unknown. At any rate, during this fifteenth century when the 
Bektāshiyya was developing into a comprehensive organization, 
it incorporated other beliefs besides Ķurūfī from the new en- 
vironment and beyond some were Christian in origin and others 
came from such sources as the gizilbash (red-heads)3 of eastern 


! On Nesimi, whose full name is Nesim ad-din Tabrizi, see E. J. W. Gibb, 
History of Ottoman Poetry, i. 343 ff. 

2 An important, though hostile, account is Ishaq Efendi’s Kashif al-Asrar, 
published in 1291/1874-5. This relates how, after the execution of Fadl Allah, 
‘his Khalifas (vicars or lieutenants) agreed to disperse themselves through the 
lands of the Muslims, and devoted themselves to corrupting and misleading the 
people of Islam. He of those Khalifas who bore the title of al-‘Ali al-A lā 
(‘the High, the Supreme’) came to the monastery of Hajji Bektash in Anatolia 
and there lived in seclusion, secretly teaching the Fdazvidan to the inmates of the 
monastery, with the assurance that it represented the doctrine of Hājjī Bektāsh 
the saint (wali). The inmates of the monastery, being ignorant and foolish, ac- 
cepted the Jawiddn, ... named it “‘the secret”’; and enjoined the utmost reticence 
concerning it, to such a degree that if anyone enters their order and afterwards 
reveals “the secret”, they consider his life as forfeit’ (tr, E. G. Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, iii. 371-2; cf. 449~52). The Jāwidān-nãma mentioned was 
written by Fadl Allāh after his revelation of 788/1386. 

3 The Turks applied the term gizilbash to fugard’, chiefly Turkish at first, 
who wore red turbans. Later, after Shaikh Haidar of the Safawiyya was divinely 
instructed in a dream to adopt a scarlet cap distinguished by twelve gores, 
the term especially designated his followers. 
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Asia Minor and Kurdistan. Many of these were the later affiliated 
nomadic and village groups (alevis, takhtajis, etc.) initiated into 
allegiance to Dat Bektash as the spiritual factor in communal 
life.' The Bektāshīs proper are those who were fully initiated into 
a lodge. Probably the first leader of any true Bektāshī organiza- 
tion was Balim Sultan (d. 922/1516), whose title of Pir Sāni, the 
Second Patron Saint, implies that he is the founder.? According 
to tradition he was appointed to the headship of the Pir Evi, the 
mother tekkē at Ilājjī Bektāsh Koy (near Oirshehir) in g07/1501. 
A rival head was the chelebi, whose authority was recognized by 
many of the village groups. Claiming descent from Hajji Bektash, 
he is first heard of in connection with a rising of Kalenderoglu, 
supported by various dervishes and Turkmans, which began in 
A.D. 1526.3 This office became hereditary (at least from 1750), 
whereas the Dede, the head deriving from Bālim Sultan, was an 
apostolic head chosen by a special council. 

This confusion of origins and complexity of groupings supports 
the supposition that various groups which would have been 
regarded as schismatic and liable to be persecuted in the type of 
Sunni state towards which that of the Ottomans was moving,‘ 
gained the right of asylum under the all-embracing and tolerant 
umbrella of the Bektashi organization. From Balim Sultan derives 
the organized Bektashi initiatory system, with initiates living in 
tekkés situated near, but not within, towns, and to be distinguished 
from the village groups. Yet the whole organization composed of 
such diverse elements blended in time to express loyalty to a 
common ideal and purpose. Similarly, the unification of the 
basic ritual and symbolism, together with the custom of celibacy 
practised by a class of their dervishes, are ascribed to Bālim 
Sultan. 

North Africa also experienced new developments. The mystical 
movement, which passed through its classical period in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had flagged. This movement of 


1 The tekké of Hajji Bektash was at one time supported by the revenues of 
362 villages whose inhabitants were affiliated to the order; see F. W. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sulians, 1929, ii. 503. 

2 See J. K. Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes, 1937, pp. 56-8. 

3 J. von Hammer, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, ed. J. J. Hellert, 1844, i. 
489. 

4 The decisive date after which these organizations in the Ottoman dominions 
had to profess a surface Sunnī allegiance was Sultan Salīm's victory at Čaldiran 
over Shāh Ismā'īl in A.D. 1514. 
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the spirit had appealed only to a religious élite, but from the middle 
of the fourteenth century the Way had lost even this appeal and 
a mystic such as Ibn "Abbād stands out simply because of the 
spiritual aridity of the age. At the same time, a popular form of 
devotion based on the dhikr had spread, though as yet practised 
only by urban and z@wzya groups. 


Shaikh Aba Ishaq ash-Shatibi [d. 790/1388] was asked about the 
position (legitimacy) of a fa’ifa ascribing itself to Sufism and self- 
discipline whose members would get together on many a night at the 
house of one of them. They would open the proceedings with some 
ejaculating in unison. Then go on to engage themselves in singing, 
hand-clapping, and making ecstatic utterances, carrying on until the 
night was over. During the course of the evening they would partake 
of food prepared by the owner of the house.? 


But something more was needed, and this came with the general- 
ized baraka movement which, beginning in the west in the early 
fifteenth century, spread throughout the Maghrib in such a way 
that it was able to permeate and transform the very consciousness 
of ordinary people, not merely in the urban slums but in the 
countryside of plain, mountain, and desert. This process of social 
change, also associated with a strong surge to Arabization, except 
in Morocco, changed the attitude of the Berbers towards Islam. 
The influence of the shaikhs was such that whole tribes came to 
regard themselves as their descendants. All holy men had now to 
call themselves sharifs, and baraka became, not just a gift, but 
something that could be passed down and inherited. The popular 
fame of Abii Madyan, for example, derives, not from his main- 
tained Sufi tradition, but through the fostering of tomb-veneration 
by the Marinid sultans. Many other establishments grew up around 
tombs of early shaikhs, like that associated with Abū Muhammad 
Salih, buried in the ribdt of Asfi (Safi) on the Atlantic coast. 

Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Sulaimfn al-Jazali, author of 
the famous ‘Proofs of the Blessings’ (Dala@’il al-khairat), is more 
than anyone else linked with this new aspect which so changed 
Islamic life in the Maghrib. Initiated into the Shadhiliyya at 
Tit in southern Morocco by Abu ‘Abdallah M. b. Amghar as- 
Saghir, he manifested the gift of miracle, was recognized as a 
wali, and affiliated followers indiscriminately, without novitiate, 


7 Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Wansharisi, Al-Mi‘yar, lith. Fez, A.H. 1314, xi. 31. 
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into his Way. The Sufi Path was henceforth eclipsed by this easy 
way of attachment to the power of those honoured by God. Such 
was the success of al-Jazüli that the governor of Asfi, which he 
had made his centre, had him expelled, and he died, poisoned 
according to report, in either 869/1465 or 875/1470. 

Al-Jaziili formed neither fariga (his Way was Shādhilī) nor 
tā'ifa, but from him came something much more universal, 
a devotional school with new aims and drive, based on intense 
concentration upon the Prophet and the acquisition of power 
through recitation of Dala’il al-khairat. From him, however, 
derive many tazwd’if founded by his disciples and their disciples, 
and the allegiance diffused so rapidly that many older orders 
(really zāiya-centres) were absorbed or eclipsed.! 'The subse- 
quent Islamic revival derived force from other causes. lt was 
directed against both the Portuguese occupation of coastal places 
(between 1415 and 1514) and the imperialism of the Makhzan, 
whose energies were for long to be directed towards containing 
the new 7a@’ifas by winning the allegiance of the great shaikhs and 
balancing one against the other. At the same time, this shows 
how much temporal power had to depend upon the new religious 
movement.3 No section of Maghribi life escaped their influence, 
though it was only too often to be at the expense of their spirituality. 
The idea of sanctity lost its integrity and became a mechanical 
attribute. In the very broadest terms, we may say that, whilst in 
the East Sufism remained basically an individual pursuit, in the 
West it only became popular when it became collectivized. 

! See Mumatti' al-asmá fi dhikr al-fazūli wa 't- Tabbā", tr. in Arch. Maroc, 
xix. 278. A fā'ifa did in fact stem from his successor, ‘the inheritor of his 
baraka’, Abu Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz at-Tabba‘, known as al-Harrar (d. 914/1508), 
in the Jamā'at at-Tabbā'iyya in Fez. 

2 Two prominent Jazili derivatives in the Jebala region were that of "Allāl 
al-hüjj al-Baqqal at Hará'iq, and that of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Ber-Raisul at 
'Tazerut. These drew some of their influence and prestige from the struggle 
against the Portuguese. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the Filàla dynasty encouraged 
the development of the zāwiya of Wazzān. By astute policy the makhzan 
ensured that no zdwiya in north-west Morocco was capable of stimulating any 
effective movement; see E. Michaux-Bellaire, ‘Les Derqaoua de Tanger’, 
R.M.M. xxxix (1920), 98-100. 

3 The Sa'dī dynasty in Morocco came to power (930/1523) through reliance 
upon the followers of al-Jazūlī, and one of the first acts of Ahmad al-A'raj 
was to have his father buried beside the tomb of al-Jazūli. Later, in 1529, he 


had both bodies transferred to Marrakush to consecrate the new dynastic 
connection with that city; see Mumatti‘ al-asmd, in Arch. Maroc. xix. 288, 
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The Maghrib was a fariga zone to itself and the orders deriva- 
tive from al-Jazüli! did not spread outside that zone, but in the 
Maghrib itself they, together with a parallel line, express the 
religious history to the present day. An important derivative was 
the ‘Isiwiyya. Its founder, Muhammad ibn ‘Isa (A.D. 1465-1524), 
received his authority from Ahmad al-Hārithī (d. between 1495 
and 1504), a disciple of al-Jazūlī, whom he succeeded as head of 
the zāwiya of Miknāsa az-Zaitūn. He adopted ecstatic practices, 
whereby the dervishes became immune to sword and fire, from 
the Rifā'iyya or an offshoot, either when on pilgrimage or from his 
Syrian companion, Beghān al-Mahjūb al-Halabi, who shares the 
same tomb. After his first successor the succession has continued in 
the founder’s family,? but the centre moved to Ouzera near Médéa 
where the founder’s grandson established what has remained the 
chief zdwiya to this day. 

The way the religious revolution revived old baraka lines may 
be illustrated by the Hansaliyya. This derived from a thirteenth- 
century Abu Sa‘id al-Hansali, disciple of Abü Muhammad 
Salih (d. A.D. 1234), patron saint of Şafi, which was revived as a 
distinct jģā'ifa by Abū Ayman Sa'īd ibn Yūsuf al-Hansalī. He 
served many shaikhs but his inspiration-shaikh was an Egyptian 
Shādhilī, "Īsā al-Junaidī ad-Dimyātī, who gave him the poem 
called ad-Dimyātiyya on the ninety-nine names of God, composed 
by Abū ‘Abdallah Shams ad-din Ahmad b. M. ad-Diriiti ad- 
Dimyati (d. 921/1515),* which became the wird of the Hansaliyya. 
One day when he was praying beside the tomb of Abū '1-*Abbās 
al-Mursi in Alexandria he received the call which determined his 
apostolic vocation, but the ijdza to propagate and initiate into the 
Shadhili Way came from ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman at-Tazemiti, 
mugaddam in the distinctive Jazüli tradition. He constructed his 
züwiya at Ait Metrif and died there in 1114/1702.4 Under his 
son and successor, Abii ‘Imran Yüsuf, the order expanded con- 
siderably among the Berbers of the Atlas ranges, but weakened 
after Yusuf was killed by Mülay Isma'il (a.p. 1727). 

The linkage of the movement of change with al-Tazüli may well 
have been exaggerated, for in addition to the Hansaliyya many 


! Appendix F gives a list of the principal orders. 

2 On the ‘Isiwiyya see R. Brunnel, Essai sur la confrérie religieuse des ‘Aissaoua 
au Maroc, Paris, 1926. 

3 Bee ash-Sha'rüni, Tabagāt, ii. 164-5. 

+ On Sa'id ibn Yasuf see especially Rinn, Marabouts, pp. 385—98. 
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independent orders were reconstituted from older maraboutic 
families. Tomb-cults of early Sufis, such as ‘Abd as-Salām ibn 
Mashish, which become single zdwiya orders, also begin at this 
time. But the most important sphere of ascription derives from 
Abū ']- ‘Abbas al-Mursī and the Egyptian Wafa’iyya.t The 
following are the main orders: 


Wafā'iyya. Founder: Muhammad b. M. b. Ahmad Waf?’ (d. 
A.D. 1358), deriving from Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarī (d. 709/ 
1309). This order is mentioned to show the continuance of the 
strong Egypto-Syrian tradition, older than and quite distinct 
from the Maghribī.2 


* Arüsiyya. Founded circa A.D. 1450/60 by Abii ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad 
ibn ‘Artis (d. 1463 at Tunis), who claimed also a Oādirī chain. 
Libyan branch (Salāmiyya) founded (c. 1795) by 'Abd as-Salám 
ibn Salim al-Asmar al-Fitiri of Zliten. 


Zarrügiyya. Moroccan order founded by Abii ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad 
b. ‘Isa al-Burnusi, known as az-Zarriiq. Born in Morocco 845/ 
1441 and died at Mezrata in Tripolitania in 899/1494 (or between 
921/1515 and 930/1524).3 He studied for a time in the zāwiya 
of Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. al-‘Uqba al-Hadrami on the Nile. 
His numerous teachers included Ahmad ibn 'Arüs.4 


Rashidiyya or Yiisufiyya. Founded by a disciple of Ahmad az- 
Zarrūg called Ahmad ibn Yūsuf al-Milyāni ar-Rashīdī, d. 931/ 
1524-5, tomb at Milyana. 


Among the numerous derivatives we may mention: 


(a) Ghāstyya. Abu '1-Hasan b. Qàsim al-Ghàzi (commonly known 
as Ghazi Bel Gàsim), d. A.D. 1526, pupil of Ahmad ar-Rashidi. 


(b) Suhailiyya. M. b. "Abd ar-Rahmān as-Suhailī, originally from 
Yanbu‘ on the Red Sea, also a pupil of Ahmad ar-Rashidi. 
Among his order-founding pupils were: 

(3) ‘Abd al-Qàdir ibn Muhammad (d. 1023/1614), founder of 
the Shaikhiyya or Awlad Sidi Shaikh of Orania. About A.D. 
1780 it split into two groups: Sheraga and Geraba. 


! See Maghribi genealogical table. 

2 See Appendix G for list of Syrian and Egyptian Shadhili orders. 

* According to Ibn 'Askar, Dawhat an-Náshir, Arch. Maroc. xix. 93. 
4 For his many writings see G.A.L. ii. 253, G.A. L.S. ii. 360-2. 
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(ii) Ahmad ibn Miisa al-Karzazi (d. 1016/1607), founder of the 
Karzāziyya. 

(c) Nāgiriyya. Founder: Muhammad ibn Nàsir ad-Dar'i, d. 1085/ 
1674. Centred at Tamghiit in Wadi Dar'a. From it derives the 
Ziyāniyya of M. b. "Abd ar-Rahmān b. Abi Ziyàn (d. 1145/ 
1733), commonly known as Mulay Bū-Ziyān, who founded the 
sāwiya of Qenadha. 


Once the new conceptions had taken root in the Maghrib the 
Berbers inhabiting Mauritania and the Sudan-belt Sahil came 
within their influence. "Umar ash-Shaikh (d. A.D. 1553) of the 
Arab Kunta tribe who is regarded as the initial propagator, how- 
ever, was initiated into the Oādirī,' not the Shādhilī-Jazūlī tradi- 
tion, and this accounts for the almost exclusive prevalence of the 
Oādiriyya in west Africa until the nineteenth-century Tijāniyya 
was introduced. 

The complete integration of saint-veneration with the orders 
characterizes this stage. The /a’ifa exists to transmit the holy 
emanation, the baraka of its founder; the mystical tradition is 
secondary. Though Muhammad ibn "Īsā, for example, is in the 
Shadhili-Jazült line, his power, a contagion transmissible through 
his posterity, is essentially his own. But it is by no means ex- 
clusively a saint-cult, for the link with Sufism remains important 
and is shown in the teaching and throughout the ritual, personal 
and communal, as in the aļsāb and adhkār of the ritual hadra 
sessions. Another aspect of this stage is that it provided a means 
of embracing within Islam all the extra-mural aspects of popular 
religion—belief in baraka, materialized in the form of touch, 
amulets, charms, and other mechanical means of protection and 
insurance. 

In the Maghrib the new tendency coincides with the develop- 
ment of the characteristic ‘maraboutism’, which is wider than the 
tā'ifas. Shatīfism took its special form? after the discovery in 

1 'The Qaàdirt line was introduced into Fez about A.D. 1466 by refugees 
from Spain after the reconquest. 

2 We first hear of the baraka of royalty in the late thirteenth century in 
relation to the amir ‘Abd al-Haqq. ‘His baraka was famous and his requests to 
God always granted. His skull-cap and trousers were greatly venerated by 
the Zanüta who took them to women in travail and their labours were alleviated! : 
Ibn Abi Zar' (726/1326), Rawd al- Qirtás, tr. A. Baumier, Paris, 1860, p. 406; 
Ibn al-Ahmar, Rawdat an-Nisrin, ed. and tr. Gh. Bouali and G. Marcais, 
Paris, 1917, tr. p. 56. 
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A.D. 1437 of the tomb of Miulay Idris II at Fez in the reign of the 
last Marinid, “Abd al-Hagg ibn "Alī Ša'īd (d. A.D. 1465), and even- 
tually brought the Sa‘dian dynasty to power. Henceforth, in this 
region no one could hope to fill any role, religious or otherwise, 
unless recognized as a descendant of the Prophet. The Sharifian 
dynasty of Bani Sa‘d, founded by Muhammad ash-Shaikh al- 
Mahdī (d. 1557), whose bid for power began in 1524, succeeded 
with the help of these religious leaders. 

The Maghribi revival had little effect in Egypt and the Arab 
lands, where the trend was towards greater and greater conformity 
towards legalistic tradition, at least in the recognized orders subject 
to governmental supervision and approval. What really happened 
is that the clamp placed on the exercise of the mind was effective 
in suppressing speculative Sufism, so that little genuine insight 
is to be expected from Sufi writings, but official condemnations 
had no effect upon popular practices of the orders and especially 
the cult of saints. There was certainly no blank uniformity; we 
have men like Shahin, the hermit on Jabal al-Muqattam, on the 
one hand, and ash-Sha'rānī,' on the other, and the most extrava- 
gant forms of dhikr and mawlid celebrations. 

Although the Shadhili order had come into existence in Alexan- 
dria, it did not take root in Syria until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The man most responsible for its definitive planting was 
a Moroccan Sufi called ‘Ali ibn Maimiin ibn Abi Bakr (854/1450- 
917/1511).? After a varied career, which included a period engaged 
in fighting the Portuguese, he experienced a conversion and was 
initiated into the Madyani line in Tunisia. In 901/1495 he travelled 
east, to Cairo, Mecca, Syria, Brūsa, back to Hamat, and then 
Damascus. Essentially of a Malāmatī type, he refused to keep 
khalwa or wear or confer the khirga. He forbad his followers to 
take part in normal social life, especially to seek favours from the 
great of this world. He did not achieve celebrity in the Syrian 
world until after his return from Riim (=Briisa) to Hamat in 
911/1505. He went to Damascus; there his fame as a guide and 
revivalist attracted vast numbers, until one day ‘He was overcome 
by a "contraction"? whilst in the Salihiyya [kh@naqah] in Damascus 


t A notice on ash-Sha ‘rani is given in chapter viii, pp. 220-5 
? An account of his life is given by Ibn al- ‘Imad, Shadharat adh-dhahab, 


viii. 81—4. 
3 Qabd in Sufi, especially Shadhili, terminology refers to the spiritual state 
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which persisted in sticking to him until he abandoned the lecture- 
hall and began inquiring about places situated in the depths of 
valleys and on the tops of mountains, until, at the suggestion of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Arraq he went to Majdal Ma‘ish’ [Lebanon],! 
where after a few months he died. 

"Ale companion during his time of trial, Muhammad ibn 
‘Arraq,? is mainly responsible for the spread of the Madyaniyya 
in Syria, where the new approach brought a breath of new life to 
its decadent Sufism. Ibn ‘Arraq had been a Circassian officer of 
some wealth who, under the influence of ‘Ali ibn Maimiin, left 
all to follow his Way. After the death of his master he developed 
the organization which came to be known as the Khawātiriyya or 
"Arrāgiyya.3 

In central Asia the two-century period separating the Mongol 
invasion from the foundation of the Safawid regime in Persia was 
a time of ferment, crucial for the future of Islam in the region, The 
immediate consequences of the Mongol conquests had been the 
displacement of Islam as the state religion throughout the region. 
Islam had now to prove itself and accommodate itself to non- 
Muslim rulers, Shamanist, Buddhist, or crypto-Christian. It was 
a time pregnant with possibilities, and the outcome was the 
triumph of Islam as the dominant religion of central Asia. 
Sufism's role was of considerable significance, not as a Way, but 
associated with the alternation bast/qabd, 'dilation/contraction!; see A. b. 
‘Abbad, al-Mafākhir al-"aliyya, Cairo, A.H. 1327, pp. 58-60. Here it is probably 
used in a more general sense as a state of spiritual dereliction, and a reaction 
against popularity. 

! [bn al-'Imád, op. cit. viii. 83. 

? His full name was Shams ad-din Abū ‘Ali Muhammad b. ‘Ali, known as 
Ibn 'Arrüq; 878/1473-933/1526. An account of his life is given by Ibn al~ 
‘Imad, op. cit. viii. 196-9. 

3 [bn 'Arráq wrote a book on his Way deriving from ‘Ali ibn Maimin called 
as-Safinat al-' Arrágiyya fi libás khirqat ag-Süfiyya, and a qasida Lámiyya on 
the Beautiful Names which was sung at all their hadras, As-Sanüsi gives the 
dhikr and sanad in Salsabil, pp. 144—5. The line is carried back to Abu Ya'qüb 
Yüsuf al-Kümi al-Qaisi (d. A.D. 1180), the initiator of Ibn al-*Arabi. It is, there- 
r nw oT - 1 A et te 1> ta wa je 8 'Arrüq's 

" 2 limited 
propagation of the order in Hijaz. 

Others in Syria who took the jarīga from ‘Ali ibn Maimtin were 'Alawān 
"Alī ibn "Atiyya (d. A.H. 936: Ibn al-'Imād, Shadkarāt, viii. 217-18), Zain ad- 
din Abu Hafs “Umar b. Ahmad (d. A.&. 936: ibid., pp. 218-19), and Abu °l- 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Kīzawāni (d. A.H. 955: ibid., p. 307; Sha'rüni, Tabagāt, 
ii. 163). Both 'Alawün and al-Kizawüni trained under 'Ali ibn Maimün in 
Brüsa. 
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through its men of power, manifested also after their death from 
their tombs, many of whose structures were raised by Mongol 
rulers. It is significant that two of the first Mongol princes to adopt 
Islam, Berke of the Golden Horde and Ghāzān of Tabriz, sought 
out a Sufi rather than a Sunni ‘alim before whom to make their 
public declaration of adhesion to Islam. Berke (reg. A.D. 1257-67), 
Khan of the Golden Horde, went specially to Bukhara to acknow- 
ledge Islam at the hands of the Kubrawi, Saif ad-din Sa‘id al- 
Bakharzi (d. 658/1260);! whilst Ghàzàn Khan son of Arghün sent 
for the Shīī Sufi, Sadr ad-din Ibrahim, from his khānagāh at 
Bahrābād? in Khorasan to act as officiant at the ceremony on the 
pasture grounds in the Alburz mountains in 694/1295 at which the 
Khan acknowledged before the Mongol, rather than the Muslim, 
world his adoption of Islam as the western Mongol cult,3 symbol of 
his independence of the confederacy of the Gur Khan of Peking. 

Central Asia, therefore, was an area of mission, and here the 
wandering dervishes were all-important. At the same time, 
Muslim sentiment acquired everywhere fixed centres of devotion 
in the tombs. These had their guardian dervishes and became the 
centre of a shaikh and his circle of devotees. Ibn Battiita is a 
valuable witness to their widespread diffusion, for these places 

! See the discussion by Jean Richard, ‘La conversion de Berke et les débuts 
de l'Islamisation de la horde d'or', R.E.I. xxxv (1967), 173-84. 

2 Sadr ad-din was the son of Sa'd ad-din al-Flamüya, on whom see pp. 99, 261. 

3 Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat ash-Shu‘ard’, ed. E. G. Browne, 1901, p. 213; 
Rashid ad-din, Geschichte Gázàn Kháns, ed. K. Jahn, Leiden, 1940, p. 79. 

* [t is surprising that the western Turkish Khalwati tradition made so little 
impact upon the eastern Turks. The order spread into eastern Iran from the 
Tabriz region with the wandering dervishes. Rude and unlettered, they were 
despised by the Nagshabandīs and Kubrāwīs and were probably absorbed by 
the Yasavīs, for, though a few as individual thaumaturgists gained fame, the 


Khalwati lines eventually died out. ‘The following are a few names associated 
with a semi-legendary: 


Muhammad al-Khalwati 
al-Khwarizmi 
d. 751/1350? 





| 
Nizam ad-din Saif ad-din 


d. 'Ishgābād (Jām) d, Herat 783/1381 
Z 77511374 | | 
Nūr ad-din Zāhir ad-dīn — Abü Sa'id 
Ahmad al-Khwarizmi d. 800/1398 al-Habashi 


d. 820/1418 
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with their open hospitality were the stopping-places for parties 
of travellers. In Bistám, for example, he stayed in the khānagāh 
attached to the tomb of Abū Yazid al-Bistimi, where he also 
visited that of Abū '1-Hasan al-Kharagānī. Many of the tombs to 
which khānagāhs became attached were not those of Sufis, since 
the possession of baraka has nothing to do with Sufism. Ibn 
Battūta wrote: 


Outside Samarqand is the domed tomb of Outham ibn al-*Abbās ibn 
*Abd al-Muttalib who was martyred during the conguest of that city. 
The people of Samargand go on visitation to his tomb on the nights of 
Monday and Friday. The Tatars do the same, making vows to him on 
a large scale, bringing cattle and sheep as well as money, offering them 
for the support of travellers, the inmates of the khadnagah, and the 
blessed tomb.? 


Other non-Sufi tombs he visited include those of "Alī ar-Ridā 
(d. A.D. 818 near Tus) situated inside a kžēnagāh,> and ‘Akasha 
ibn Mihsan al-Asadi, a companion of the Prophet, outside Balkh,* 
whose shaikh took Ibn Battūta on a tour of the many tombs of 
that city, which included that of the Prophet Ezekiel and the house 
of the Sufi, Ibrāhīm ibn Adham, then used as a storehouse for 
grain. His narrative shows that the nomad Turks and Mongols 
shared with Muslims the belief in the baraka of the saints. 

The Islamic movement took varied forms within the two tradi- 
tions of Sunnī and Shī'ī. The Ilkhānid states were officially Sunni, 
but Shi'i ideas and loyalties were very much alive as historical 
sources show, by demonstrating the relative ease with which the 
Safawid revolution was accomplished. In the Sunni tradition the 
Naqshabandiyya played a distinctive role. We have shown how 
Baha’ ad-din an-Naqshabandi, who gave Silsilat al-Khawājagān 
its name and form, simply carried on one of the most strongly 
established Sufi traditions. Although so clearly Iranian and urban, 
it was adopted by many Tatar tribes as a kind of tribal religious 
linkage, and had its place in their triumphs following the death of 
Shah Rukh (850/1447). During this century the rapid progress of 
the order, from central Asia westwards into Anatolia and south- 
wards into the Indian subcontinent, led to its division into three 
main branches: 


1 Ibn Battuta, Paris edn., iii. 82. 2 Ibid. iii. 52-3. 
3 Ibid. iii. 77-9. + Ibid. iii. 62. 5 See above, p. 62. 
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Baha’ ad-din an-Naqshabandi 


d. A.D. 1389 
i dl 
Alā” ad-dīn ‘Ali b. Mhd — Ya'qüb 
al-'Attür al-Jurjānī Jarkhī/Charkhī 
d. 802/1400 d. 816/1413 d. 851/1447 


Sultān ad-din 

Sa'd (Sa'id) ad-din M. 
al-Kashgari 

d. A.D. 1455 





‘Abd ar-Rahmin Nasir ad-din ‘Ubaidallah 
Jami al-Ahrār 
A.D. 1414-92 ibn Maļhmūd ash-Shashi! 
'Hadrat Ishān” 
A.D. 1404-1490 


‘Arif bi’llah ‘Abdallah Muhammad az-Zühid 
Alahi of Simaw 
d. A.D. 1490 Darwish Mubammad 
| 
Sa'īd Ahmad al- Ahmad al-Amkangi 
Bukhari Takiyasi 
(d. Istanbul) M. Baqi brilah 
| A.D. 1563-1603 
CENTRAL WESTERN INDIAN 
ASIAN (Turkey) | 
Husam ad-din = Taj ad-din Alahdad Ahmad Fārūgī 
b. Bāgī bi'llāh ibn Zakariyā* d. a.D. 1640 Sirhindī 
d. A.D. 1633 d. Mecca 1050/1640 d. A.D. 1625 


Muhammad Sa'id — —— 


| | | 
Mujaddidiyya | Murad b. ‘Ali 


Zubairiyya Ahsaniyya, A.D. 1640-1720 
Mazhariyya ‘Alamiyya, Murādiyya 
etc. (Syria) 


7 Tashkand was then called Shāsh, 

2 Taj ad-din had an interesting career and eventually found a niche in 
Mecca away from the rivalries which ensued after the death of Muhammad 
Baqi bi'llāh. From this vantage point he had much to do with commending the 
Naqshabandi Way to Arabs. He translated books like Jāmī's Nafahāt and 
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Jümi has been included in this tree, not for any significance 
in the ssa, but for his influence upon Persian, Turkish, and 
Indian Sufism, as well as for his biographies of Sufis, Nafahat al- 
uns, finished in 881/1476. Though not an initiating shaikh, Jami 
is said to have given the Naqshabandi tariga to Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’i (A.D. 1441-1501) when this minister to the 'limurid 
sultan, Abu ’l-Ghazi Husain, undertook a period of retreat in 
881/1476. ‘Ali Shir was famous as a patron of the arts and as 
a writer of distinction in prose and poetry, especially as a pioneer 
poet in Chagatay Turki. He founded and endowed a Khànaqah 
Ikhlāsiyya in Herāt (as Shāh Rukh had also done) as well as some 
9o ribáfs, this term here meaning ‘resthouses’.! 

The most influential figure after Baha’ ad-din was Khwaja 
Ahrir, popularly known as Hadrat Ishin, from whom all the three 
regional lines derive—central Asian, western Turkish, and Indian. 
Members of the order were largely responsible for the spread of 
Islam among the Ozbegs, among whom Khwaja Ahrar wielded 
great spiritual power, and among whom he consequently played 
a political role. The heads of all the independent states which 
succeeded the Mongols (except in Persia) favoured this great 
Sunni order, honouring its leaders during their lifetimes and 
building mausoleums over their graves and khdnagahs to house 
their dervishes. Although it weakened in time, it remained the 
dominant regional order, with great centres at Samarqand, Merv, 
Khiva, Tashkand, Herat, as well as Bukhara. There were also 
significant groups in Chinese Turkestan and Khokand, Afghanis- 
tan, Persia, Baluchistan, and India. 

The order was first introduced into India during the time of 
Babur (d. A.D. 1530), but its real propagator was M. Baqi bi'llāh 
Berang (A.D. 1563-1603) who finally settled in Delhi. His spiritual 


‘Ali al-Kashifi’s Rashahdt ‘Ain al-Haydat into Arabic, and we have referred to 
a risála of his on Naqshabandi practices. Al-Muhibbi devotes a long article to 
him in his Khuldsat al-Athar (i. 464-70) and also to his other master Alah- 
Bakhsh (i. 423-4), khalifa of Sayyid ‘Ali ibn Qiwam of Jaunpur. Tawfiq al- 
Bakri has a note on the Tiijiyya as he calls the order; Bait as-Siddiq, p. 384. 

1 See the study of ‘Ali Shir by M. Belin in ¥. Asiat. v. xvii-xviii (1861), 192. 

* For example, during the attack of the Timurid Abu '1-Oāsim Bābur (d. 
A.D. 1457), grandson of Shāh Rukh, on Samargand, al-Ahrār's exhortations 
were effective in strengthening the resistance of another Timurid, Abu Sa‘id 
Mirza (reg. a.D. 1451-68), of Ma’ Wari ’n-Nahr. When Mirza Babur offered 
a truce (1454) it was to al-Ahrar that his emissaries addressed themselves; 
see Rashahát ‘Ain al-Haydt, which is especially concerned with al-Ahrar. 
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descent from al-Ahrár was Muhammad az-Zahid, a darwish 
Muhammad, then Ahmad al-Amkangi who sent him to India. 
Another propagator who settled in Lahore was Khwand Mahmiid 
(d. 1052/1642), whose son spread his allegiance. Of the various 
lines diverging from Baqi bi’llah two, which contrasted greatly 
in outlook, were that through his son, Husam ad-din Ahmad 
(A.D. 1574—1633), following a pantheistic line, and a somewhat 
bigoted Sunni movement inspired by Bāgī's pupil, Ahmad 
Fariiqi Sirhindi (a.p. 1563-1624), nicknamed Mujaddid-i Alf-i 
Thani (Reformer of the Second Millennium), who, within his 
sphere of influence, attacked the link of Sufism with antinomian 
mysticism and advocated what came to be known as the 
Shuhüdiyya doctrine derived from as-Simnānī. His reaction 
against Akbar’s tentatives towards religious syncretism earned 
him the Emperor’s disfavour, but his reformist outlook won the 
support of subsequent Mogul emperors. 

In the Ottoman empire the Naqshabandi silsila was of signi- 
ficance only in Syria and Anatolia. Introduced into Syria in the 
seventeenth century it did not begin to expand until propagated 
by Murad ibn ‘Ali al-Bukhārī.' Born in fact in Samarqand in 
A.D. 1640 he went to India, where he was initiated by Muhammad 
Ma'süm, son of Ahmad Sirhindi. He eventually made Damascus 
his centre, but continued to travel extensively in Arab lands and 
Anatolia, training and initiating khalifas indiscriminately, and died 
in Istanbul in 1132/1720. From Murad stemmed a number of 
minor branches, “Abd al-Ghanī an-Nābulsī (A.D. 1641—1731), one 
of the few Arab Sufis of the age who possessed any insight, 
belonged to the Nagshabandiyya. The order was introduced into 
Egypt by Ahmad al-Bana' ibn M. ad-Dimvyātī (d. 1127/1715) who 
was initiated and given the AAzlafa in Yemen by Ahmad ibn "Ujail 
and ‘Abd al-Baqi al-Mizjaji2 

In Turkey the Naqshabandiyya was strong in towns; there 
being fifty-two tekkés in Istanbul in the 1880s. Evliya Chelebi 


t D'Ohsson refers to him ( Tableau, 1v. ii. 626) as Murad Shami, founder of 
the Muridiyya. Muhammad Khalil al-Muradi, a descendant, gives many 
biographies of Murüd ibn ‘Ali and members of the family in his Silk ad-durar. 

? Al-Jabarti, '4já'ib, Cairo, 1958, i. 226-9. Ahmad Abü 'I-Wafā' ibn 'Ujail 
(d. 1664) took the tariga from Taj ad-din b. Zakariya in Zabid and Mecca and 
became the regional Nagshabandī kkalīfa in Yemen; on him see al-Mubibbi, 
Khuldsat al-Athar, i. 346-7, 464. He was succeeded by his son Abū 'z-Zain 
Misi, ‘Abd al-Baqi was also a local Yemeni khalifa (d. 1663: Muhibbi, ii, 283). 
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wrote: "Well informed men know that the great shaikhs may be 
classed in two principal orders—that of Khalveti and that of 
Nakshbendi' Like the eastern, the western branch was divided 
into many separate and frequently isolated groups, each distin- 
guished by its own jā'ifa name? 

The only fariga of the Kubrawi stlsila to achieve any wide- 
spread fame was the Hamadàniyya. ‘Ali al-Hamadani had con- 
ducted large movements of his followers into Kashmir where they 
formed a number of branches, one of the best-known being the 
Ashrafiyya, deriving from Ashraf Jahángir Simnàni (d. 1405) who 
settled at Kichhauchha in Oudh. The order continued to exist 
among Iranians, and towards the end of the fifteenth century made 
its appearance in Syria. One Sharaf ad-din Yinus b. Idris al- 
Halabi (d. 923/1517) is reported to have taken it from ‘Ubaid 
Allāh at-Tustarī al-Hamadānī. ‘He acquired many followers 
who practised the authentic awrdd in al-Madrasat ar-Rawahiyya 
in Aleppo. Then he moved to Damascus setting himself up in 
Dar al-Hadith near the citadel.’ And there were other visitors. 
‘Abd al-Latif b. "Abd al-Mu'min al-Khurasānī al-Jāmī, on his 
way to carry out the pilgrimage with a large following of murids, 
stayed in Istanbul for some time, eulogized Sultan Sulaiman and 
gave him the dhikr of the order (the talgin), then went on to 
Aleppo where he taught al-avràd al-fathiyya,* and after carrying 
out the hajj returned to his own country, dying in Bukhara in 
956/1549 (or 963/1555-6).5 

In India a characteristic of this period is the widening of 
allegiance to the established Suhrawardi and Chishti lines and the 
more restricted spread of the Nagshabandī, Oādirī, and Shattārī 
orders—each expressed in hundreds of local establishments sur- 
rounding a living or dead holy man. The success of the orders was 
based on this mystique of saint-intercessors and adaptation to 
deep-rooted Indian religious instincts. The Suhrawardi and 
Chishti tavigas were fortunate in having inspired leaders, but 


! Evliya Chelebi, tr. von Hammer, 1. ii. 29. 

2 The names of some of the western offshoots are given by A. le Chatelier, 
Les Confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz, 1887, p. 155n. 

3 Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, viii. 128. 

+ The cycle of prayers called al-awrad al-fathtyya were given to "Ali al- 
Hamadani by the Prophet. They are the pivot of the order and specially intended 
for recitation at the group kalga; see As-Sanūsī, Salsabil, p. 107. 

5 Ibn al-'Imād, op. cit. viii. 282—3. 
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the Qadiri had so far lacked both leaders and any clear attractive 
Sufi doctrine. 

Muhammad Ghawth, claiming to be tenth in succession from 
‘Abd al-Qàdir, is responsible for the definitive introduction of 
his order into India. Born in Aleppo, he settled (a.p. 1482) in 
Uchch in Sind, long conditioned as a strong Suhrawardi centre, 
gained the patronage of the Sultan of Delhi, Sikandar Lodi, and 
died in 1517, to be succeeded by his son, "Abd al-Oādir (d. 1533). 
The Baghdad centre of the order gained the favour of the Ottoman 
dynasty because of its orthodoxy.! Other members of the family 
moved also to India, and finding it to be fruitful were followed 
by more members, who formed independent branches. In the 
seventeenth century it took on a new lease of life and a surprising 
change took place in its teaching (so far zahiri and non-mystical) 
and practices. It expanded under various leaders, including Shah 
Abu '1-Ma'ali (d. 1615), Miyan Mir (d. 1635), and Mulla Shah 
Badakhshi (d. 1661). The last two were teachers of Dara Shikoh, 
during his earlier and more orthodox period.? The Indian Qadiri 
shaikhs now extend very far the process of compromise with 
Hindu thought and custom. 

Naturally in as diversified a region as India regional orders 
were formed.3 The most important was the Shattariyya. Its origins 
are obscure. It claims to be in the Taifiri tradition, but is attributed 
to a descendant of Shihab ad-din as-Suhrawardi called ‘Abdallah 

1 When Shah Ismá'il the Safawid took Baghdad in A.D. 1508 his troops 
destroyed tombs, including that of ‘Abd al-Qàdir (rebuilt after Hulagu's des- 
truction of 1258), and expelled the family, some of whom took refuge in India. 
Sulaiman the Great, after conquering the former 'Abbāsid capital, made dona- 
tions towards its restoration in 941/1534, and (after Shah ‘Abbas’s destruction 
in 1623) Murad IV did the same in 1048/1638. Increasing prosperity enabled 
the family to build the present mosque. 

2 On this remarkable son of Shah Jahan see B. J. Hasrat, Dard Shikiih: His 
Life and Works, Visvabharati, Santiniketan, 1953. 

The names of a few of the more important Qadiri td@’ifas in India are given 
in Appendix D. 

3 A distinctive order founded in India a little earlier, but with a narrow out- 
reach, was the Madariyya. Nothing certain is known about its founder, Badi‘ 
ad-din Shah Madi§ri, an immigrant (Syrian?) who settled in Jaunpur where he 
died circa 1440, his tomb at Makanpür (near Cawnpore) becoming the focus 
of a remarkable festival and fair. This occasion also acquired notoriety through 
the rite of fire-walking performed by the Madārī fagīrs (see J. A. Subhan, 
Sufism, 1938, pp. 305-6; ‘A’in-i Akbari, 1948 edn., iii. 412). This group is 
regarded as a bi-shar‘ order, but it is more of a syncretistic sect than an order. 
As-Sanüsi includes it among his forty farigas and describes its aims and prac- 
tices (Salsabil, pp. 152-4), but he knew nothing about it at first hand. 
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ash-Shattar. His pir, Muhammad ‘Arif (attribution unknown?), 
sent him to India. He was at first at Jawnpur, capital of Ibrahim 
Shah Sharqi (reg. A.D. 1402-40); then difficulties caused him to 
go on to Mandu, capital of the small Muslim state of Malwa 
(Multan), where he died in 1428/9. His Way was spread by his 
pupils, especially the Bengali, Muhammad ‘Ala’, known as 
Qazan Shattārī, but owes its full development as a distinctive 
order to Shah Muhammad Ghawth of Gwalior (d. 1562/3), 
fourth in succession from the founder, and to be distinguished 
from the Muhammad Ghawth of Uchch (d. 1517), propagator 
of the Qadiriyya in India. His successor Shah Wajih ad-din (d. 
1018/1609), should be mentioned, since he was the author of 
many books, founded a long-lived madrasa, and was honoured 
as a great saint in Gujerat. Since the Shattáriyya does not regard 
itself as an offshoot of any order (though its chain links with the 
Suhrawardiyya), it may be regarded as a distinct fariqa with its 
own characteristics in beliefs and practices.? It was known as the 
‘Ishqiyya in Iran and Turan, and as the Bistāmiyya in Ottoman 
Turkey, the name in both instances deriving from the name of 
a propagator called Abu Yazid al-‘Ishqi.3 

None of the orders in India could escape being influenced by 
their religious environment. Many branches became very syn- 
cretistic, adopting varieties of pantheistic thought and antinomian 
tendencies. Many practices were taken over from the Yogis— 
extreme ascetic disciplines, celibacy, and vegetarianism. Wanderers 
of the qalandari type abounded. Local customs were adopted; 
for example, in the thirteenth century the Chishtis paid respect 
to their leaders by complete prostration with forehead on the 
ground.+ 

1 Muhammad Ghawth was the author of a mi‘rdj in which he describes his 
progress along the path of spiritual ascension. The pantheistic expressions 
he used caused the ‘ulama’ of Gujerat to call for his condemnation for heresy, 
from which he was vindicated by ‘Shah’ Wajih ad-din who became his disciple 
and then successor. Other books he wrote include Yawdhir-i Khamsa and 
Awrdd-i Ghawthiyya. As-Santsi describes the dhikrs of the order, including 
the Jūjiyya = Yoga; Salsabil, pp. 126-35. 

2 Besides the works of Muhammad Ghawth and his successor, an account of 
its doctrines is given in Irshādāt al-* Ārifin by Muhammad Ibrahim Gazur-i 
Ilāhī, a contemporary of Awrangzaib (1659-1707). 

3 The 'Ishgiyya is one of the orders given by as-Sanūsī (he calls it ʻa ģā'ifa 
of the Shattāriyya'), but he has ‘Ishqi’s sanad muddled up; see Salsabil, pp. 
135-6. 

+ The custom is referred to frequently in Amir Hasan ‘Ala Sijzi’s Fawd’id 
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Shi‘ite Orders. The orders were closely involved with the in- 
increasing Shi‘i movement in Iranian regions. This is seen in the 
leaders deriving from the Kubrawiyya movement of Sufi thought;? 
and even the Naqshabandi order, so definitely Sunni, made great 
concessions to the cult of ‘Ali without in any way becoming 
Imami Shi‘ite. Of course, most orders trace their origin to ‘Ali 
and accord him a special position as the medium through which 
their esoteric teaching had been transmitted, but in any case 
remaining Sunni. 

A continuous ‘Alid Sufi chain had been maintained for a long 
while, certainly since the prohibition on the open profession of 
Isma‘ili Shi‘ism in Egypt (A.D. 1171), Syria (Masyaf A.D. 1260, 
triumph of Baibars a.p. 1272), and the fall of Alamüt (A.D. 1256), 
when many Shi‘is found a home within Sufi orders. One of the 
earliest surviving chains? which shows the double gnostic pro- 
cession from ‘Ali (both hereditary and initiatory) is that of 
Sadr ad-din M. ibn Hamiiya (d. 617/1220), belonging to a family 
of Persian origin, whose most famous Sufi member was the 
Shīī, Sa‘d ad-din ibn Hamiiya. 

Shi‘ism under a Sufi cloak formed a powerful undercurrent 
within the Kubrawi, Khalwati, Bektashi, and Bairimi orders. In 
the Ottoman Empire it had to remain under cover, but in Persia 
there were various Shi‘i Sufi movements, though with the forma- 
tion of Shi‘i states Sufi orders and their shaikhs did not in fact 
fare very well. Sunni orders were naturally resented by the Shīī 
mujtahids as having abandoned the Imam for the murshid/qutb, 
but Shi'i Sufis also suffered. Shi‘i thought flourished during the 
Safawid period in a renaissance heralded by men like the Sufi 
Mīr M. Bāgir Dāmād (d. 1631), Oādī Sa'īd Oummī (d. 1691), 
and Mullā Sadrā Shīrāzī (d. 1642). 

The most interesting Shi'i-Sufi movement from the historical 
point of view was the Safawiyya, which began as a Sunni order. 
The founder, Safiyyaddin (647/1249—735/1334) who claimed 


al-fu'àd, a xecord of the conversations of Shaikh Nizām ad-dīn Awliyā', see 
K. A. Nizami, Religion and Politics in India during the Thirteenth Century, 
1961, P. 94. 

I For example, as-Simnüni; see M. Molé, ‘Les Kubrawiyya entre Sunnisme 
et Shiisme aux huitième et neuviéme siécles de l'hégire', R.E.I. xxix (1961), 
61-142. 

2 See Appendix A. 

3 On Shaikh Safi see the account in E. G. Browne, Persian Literature in 
Modern Times, 1924, pp. 3-44, which utilizes the Safwat as-safa’, written by 
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descent from the seventh Imam, Misa Kazim, was born in 
Ardabil in eastern Azerbaijan. He experienced difficulty in finding 
a director, but eventually discovered a Shaikh Zahid? with whom 
he remained for twenty-five years until his death (694/1294), when 
he succeeded him. From Safiyyaddin the succession was here- 
ditary: (2) Sadr ad-din, d. 1393, (3) Khwaja ‘Ali, d. 1429, (4) 
Ibrahim Shah, d. 1447/8, (5) Junaid, killed in battle in 1460, (6) 
Haidar, also killed in battle in 1488, and (7) Shah Isma ‘il (d. 1524), 
founder of the Safawi dynasty. 

It is not clear when the order became Shi'i. Khwaja ‘Ali 
showed Shi'i tendencies and when Shaikh Junaid, with whom its 
militant role began, fled to Uziin Hasan, chief of the White Sheep 
dynasty, with his ten thousand Sufi warriors (ghuzāt-i Sūfiyya) 
‘who deemed the risking of their lives in the path of their perfect 
Director the least of the degrees of devotion’, he visited the shrine 
of Sadr ad-din al-Qonawi,3 whose incumbent, Shaikh ‘Abd al- 
Latif, denounced him as a heretic. Shaikh Haidar was responsible, 
in answer to divine revelation, for instructing his followers to 
adopt the scarlet cap of twelve gores+ signifying the twelve Imams, 
which led to their being known by the Turkish term gizil-bash 
(Redheads). Shah Isma‘il’s battle-cry was ‘Allah! Allah! wa 
*Alī waliyyu 'Ilāh!”,5 and he made Twelve-imam Shi‘t belief the 
state religion, in fact the only tolerated religion in his dominions. 
The Safawids eventually gained the adherence of groups like the 
descendants of Niirbakhsh and the Musha‘sha‘. 

The Safawiyya, as a strongly Turkish order, had considerable 
repercussions upon Anatolia both religiously and politically. 


Tawakkul ibn al-Bazzāz around 760/1359, but subsequently revised and aug- 
mented. The book has been analysed by B. Nikitine in ¥. Astat. 1957, 385-94. 

1 His proper name was Tāj ad-dīn Ibrāhim ibn Rüshan of Ķilyakirān in the 
Khānbalī district of Gīlān. His link, and so that of Safī, was with the Suhrawardi 
silsila, but it is better attached to the Khurasanian rather than the Baghdadian 
tradition. It is interesting that Shah ‘Abbas (1588-1629) appointed Shaikh 
Abdal, a descendant of Shaikh Zahid, custodian of his shrine at Shaikhünbar 
in Ardabil in 1600. So the shrine reverted to the original line (cf. E. G. Browne, 
J.R.A.S. 1921, 395£). 

? E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist. Persia, iv. 47. 

3 Sadr ad-din al-Qonawi (d. A.H. 1273), a famous commentator on the thought 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi, whose lectures on the Fusiis inspired the Persian poet ‘Iraqi to 
compose his Lama‘dt. 

+ Tāj-i duwāsda tark, later called tāj-i haidari. 

5 ‘God! God! and ‘Ali is the friend of God.’ On the Shī'ī sense of wali see 
below, pp. 133-5: 
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Several Turkish Khalwatī orders (Bairāmiyya and Jilwatiyya), 
claiming to be Sunni, were linked with the same tradition, 
whilst among the many political aspects we may mention the 
rising in A.D. 1416 of Mustafa Biirkliija supported by Shaikh 
Badr ad-din, son of the gdédi of Simaw.! Shah Ismi‘il in his bid 
for power found strong support in such parts as had been in- 
fluenced, especially among the population of the Gulf of Adalia, 
Sanjaq Teke, whose Takhtaji population is said to be descended 
from immigrant Iranian gqizil-bash,2 and the Ottoman sultan 
Bayazid II had difficulty in suppressing the rebellion of Baba 
Shah Kuli in support of Shah Isma‘il. The Sufi organization 
upon which the dynasty had come to power continued to exist as 
the servant of the state, with a khalīfat al-khulafā” at the head,3 
but steadily declined, until in time Sufis became targets for the 
enmity and persecution of the Shi'i mujtahids. 

The Ni‘matullahi order was founded by Nir ad-din M. 
Ni‘matullah b. ‘Abdallah, who claimed descent from the fifth 
Shīī Imām, Muhammad Bāgir. Born in Aleppo in 730/1330 in 
a family of Iranian origin, he went to Mecca at the age of 24, 
where he became pupil, then khalifa, of ‘Abdallah al-Yafi'i 
(1298-1367), who traced his mystical ancestry to Abu Madyan 
(Egyptian branch). After “Abdallāh’s death, he found his way to 
central Asia, travelling from khãnaqãh to khānaqāh, Samarqand, 
Herāt, and Yazd; expelled from Transoxiana by Timur he 
settled eventually at Māhān near Kirmān, until his death at an 
advanced age in 834/1431.4 

Ni‘matullah was prolific writer of Sufi ephemeras, both prose 
and poetry. He enjoyed the favour of kings and this partiality for 
the great of the world was continued by his descendants. W. Ivanow 
writes that this fariga ‘was always selective in its membership, and 
occupied the position of an “‘aristocratic” organization. Later on it 
became a fashion in the higher strata of the feudal society to be 
a member of this affiliation . . . A few decades ago almost the 

1 See E.I.? i. 869. On this aspect of the Qizil-bash and their connections with 
Anatolian dervish orders see F. Babinger, Schejch Bedr ed-din, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1921, pp. 78ff., D. Isl. xi (1921), 1-106; H. J. Kissling, ‘Zur Geschichte des 
Derwischordens der Bajramijja’, Sidostforschungen, xv (1956), 237 ff. 

? Cf. E.I.! iv. 627. 

3 See R. M. Savory, "The Office of Khalīfat al-khulafā under the Safawids', 
j.Amer. Or. Soc. lxxxv (1965), 497—502. 

4 On Ni'matullāh see E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist. Persia, iii. 463—73, where 
examples of his apocalyptic and pantheistic poetry are given and translated. 
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whole of the class of the junior government clerks, petty trades- 
men, and other similar working people in Persia belonged to 
the ‘“Mulla-Sultani” or ‘‘Gunabadi”’ order, an offshoot of the 
Ni‘matu’l-lahis (with headquarters in Baydukht, Gunabad), with- 
out in any way forfeiting their Shi‘ite orthodoxy in the eyes of the 
people.'! 

Mahān has remained the centre of the order but it put out 
other shoots besides the Gunābādīz—Dhū "r-Riyasatain and 
Safi-‘Ali-Shahi, In the founder's lifetime it spread into India, 
where the Bahmanid ruler of Deccan, Ahmad Shah Wali (d. 
1436), fostered it in his dominions. Persecuted for a period in 
Iran, it gained ground after the rise of the Qajar dynasty (A.D. 
1779), and is the most active order in Iran at the present time. 

The Niirbakhshiyya? may be classed among Shi‘i orders. 
Nürbakhsh's doctrines were Shi'i in tendency though he himself 
claimed the Imaimate by divine election, not by descent, and in 
consequence he had an adventurous and hazardous career. The 
members of the group in Kashmir when under persecution 
claimed to be Sunni, no doubt exercising the expedient of tagiyya 
(precautionary dissembling).* 


An Assessment. The difficulty experienced in treating the history 
of the orders derives from the need for expressing in a reasonably 
coherent fashion the development and organization of a movement 
of the spirit which was not orderly; thus one gives the impression of 
a precision which did not exist. When, therefore, I trace their 
development through three stages it must be realized that this is 
no more than a generalization of trends, and that in the final stage 
the three continued to exist contemporaneously. I have earlier 
characterized the stages (as affecting the individual) as surrender 
to God (khdnaqah stage), surrender to a rule (fariqa stage), and 
surrender to a person (fa^ ifa stage), but this simply means a narrow- 
ing of the means of seeking the primary aim of the Sufi. With 

* W. Ivanow, Ismaili Literature: a Bibliographical Survey, Tehran, 1963, 
p. 184. 

2 The split came after Rahmat "Ali Shāh, then—Tā'ūs al- Urafā' Isfahani— 
Hājji Mulla Sultān of Gūnābād (='Sultān ‘Ali Shih’, a pupil of the famous 
philosopher of Sabzawar, Hajji Mulla Hadi, 1798-1878)—-Nar ‘Ali Shah 
(d. 1917)—Salih ‘Ali Shah. 

3 See above, p. 57. 

* See Muhammad Haidar, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, tr. E, D. Ross, London, 1895, 
PP. 43475. 
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this gualification, that any schema implies a distinction more hard 
and fast than is justified by the facts, the trends may be sum- 
marized: 


First (khānagāh) Stage. The golden age of mysticism. Master and 
his circle of pupils, freguently itinerant, having minimum 
regulations for living a common life, leading in the tenth 
century to the formation of undifferentiated, unspecialized 
lodges and convents. Guidance under a master becomes an 
accepted principle. Intellectually and emotionally an aristo- 
cratic movement. Individualistic and communal methods of 
contemplation and exercises for the inducement of ecstasy. 


Second (zariga) Stage. Thirteenth century, Seljuq period. For- 
mative period = A.D. 1100-1400. The transmission of a doc- 
trine, a rule and method. Development of continuative teaching 
schools of mysticism: silsila-tarigas, deriving from an illumi- 
nate. Bourgeois movement. Conforming and making docile the 
mystical spirit within organized Sufism to the standards of 
tradition and legalism. Development of new types of collec- 
tivistic methods for inducing ecstasy. 

Third (fa@’ifa) Stage. Fifteenth century, period of founding of 
the Ottoman Empire. The transmission of an allegiance along- 
side the doctrine and rule, Sufism becomes a popular movement. 
New foundations formed in fariga lines, branching into numer- 
ous ‘corporations’ or ‘orders’, fully incorporated with the saint- 
cult. 


The organization of what cannot properly be organized, personal 
mystical life, arose naturally through the need for guidance and 
association with kindred aspirants, But organization carried within 
itself the seeds of decay. Through the cult-mysticism of the orders 
the individual creative freedom of the mystic was fettered and 
subjected to conformity and collective experience. Guidance 
under the earlier masters had not compromised the spiritual 
liberty of the seeker, but the final phase involving subjection to the 
arbitrary will of the shaikh turned him into a spiritual slave, and 
not to God, but to a human being, even though one of God’s elect. 

In addition, the mystical content of the orders had been 
weakened. In the Arab world especially, the conflict between the 
exoteric and esoteric doctrines of Islam had been won by the 
legalists. Islam sought to subject the mystical element to its own 
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standards, to make mysticism innocuous by tolerating much of 
its outer aspects and forms in return for submission. Order 
shaikhs vied with one another in demonstrating their loyalty and 
subservience to the Shari‘a, and in the process many orders 
were emptied of their essential elements and left with the empty 
husks of mystical terminology, disciplines, and exercises. 

The orders had now attained their final forms of organization 
and spiritual exercises. Innovations had become fully integrated 
and their spirit and aims were stereotyped. No further develop- 
ment was possible and no further work of mystical insight which 
could mark a new point of departure in either doctrine or practice 
was to make its appearance. The following are the chief features: 
(a) Authoritarian principle. Veneration for the shaikh of the 

tā'ifa, inheritor of the baraka of wilāya, and utter subjection 

to his authority. 

(b) Developed organization embodying a hierarchical principle, 
with a general range of uniformity, variations being expressed 
in secondary aspects. 

(c) Two main classes of adherents: adepts and lay affiliates. 

(d) Initiatory principle: esoteric and power isndd. For adepts an 
elaborate initiation ceremony and common dress; a simpler 
ceremony, but including the oath of allegiance, for affiliates. 

(e) Disciplinary principles: solitude, dhikr-tasks, vigils, fasting, 
and other austerities for adepts. 

(f) The collective dhikr, with co-ordination of musical rhythm, 
breath-control, and physical exercises to excite ecstasy, as 
pivot of the assembly. 

(g) A cult related to the tombs of holy men. Association of walis, 
dead or alive, with the qualities and properties embraced by 
the terms baraka and karāma. Stress on baraka leading to 
perpetual hiving off into new orders. 


IV 
Nineteenth-Century Revival Movements 


I. THE DIRECTIONS OF REVIVAL 


suffered no major reverses from the expansion of the West. 

The Maghrib had been menaced, but a state of power 
equilibrium had been maintained in the Mediterranean. The 
Portuguese had blocked Sultan Selim’s ambitions to dominate 
the Indian Ocean, but this was offset by Ottoman Turkey’s 
expansion at the expense of Christian Europe. Europe’s earlier 
expansion by-passed the Ottoman Empire, which embraced the 
heartlands of Islam. Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt in 1798 is 
generally taken as a convenient point from which to date the first 
realization of the threat presented by European expansion. 

Two developments now led to an intensified Islam—the 
Wahhabi movement and revival in the orders. Neither was in 
response to the Western menace, for they had their roots in the 
eighteenth century; rather, they anticipated the need for reform 
and for countering the lethargy which had overtaken the Arab 
world under Ottoman rule. The first of these movements rejected 
the validity of the solidified system validated by ijmd‘ and especially 
such practices as compromised the unity and transcendence of 
God. It stressed a return to the simplicity of a mythical, unadul- 
terated Islam, and interpreted the jihdd against unbelievers as 
war against those who, like baraka-exploiters, had compromised 
its purity. The Wabhabi rejects any idea of intermediaries between 
himself and God since with his view of transcendence no relation- 
ship is possible. A ruling tenet was systematic opposition to all 
innovations, and the Wahhàbis shocked the world of Islam when, 
in the territories they conquered, they destroyed the tombs of 
saints, including that of Imam Husain ibn ‘Ali at Kerbala in 1802. 
The political action of the movement was restricted, but its 
stimulative effect was widespread, and its attack on the orders 
emphasized the need for reform. 


Be the nineteenth century the world of Islam had 
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All religious organizations flag in their interior life, and the 
orders were, as we have seen, very decadent. Within them the 
true Way of Sufi experience had weakened, though individuals 
and little circles continued to follow the Sufi Path. The revival 
that took place in an attempt to meet the situation stems from the 
work of three men, all born in the Maghrib. 

The revival took two lines, traditional and reformist. That along 
traditional lines derives from the inspiration of an illuminate 
called ad-Dargāwi, who enlivened emotional fervour and stimu- 
lated the urge towards the contemplative life among adherents 
within the Shadhili tradition. This resulted in a proliferation of 
branch orders, mainly in North Africa, with offshoots in Syria 
and Hijaz. The reformist movement derives from Ahmad at- 
Tijani and Ahmad ibn Idris. The action of the first was centred 
in the Maghrib, and retained this orientation, though it spread 
into west, central, and eastern Sudan. It maintained its unity, its 
khalifas being immunized against the virus of prophetical inspira- 
tion to proclaim their own separate Ways. ‘The movement inspired 
by Ahmad ibn Idris had its centre in Mecca and after Ibn Idris’s 
death his chief disciples claimed equally both to perpetuate his Way 
and to have received heavenly directives to found their own dis- 
tinctive Ways. Ahmad ibn Idris in particular, responding to the 
challenge presented by the Wahhabi movement, sought to pre- 
serve the inner (Čāfini) aspect of Islam, rejected completely by 
the Wahhabis, along with full acceptance of the zahiri aspect, and 
vigorously condemned the accretions which had debased the 
orders. These aims alienated both the "ulamā” and the order- 
shaikhs in the Hijaz. He also had a pan-Islamic vision. He sought 
to bind believers together through full adherence to the Law along 
with an emotionalized Islam based on devotion to the Prophet and 
a personal embodiment of divine power at work in the world. 
All these new orders were moved by missionary fervour to augment 
their membership. 

The two Ahmads both stressed that the purpose of dhikr was 
union with the spirit of the Prophet, rather than union with God— 
a change which affected the basis of the mystical life. Conse- 
quently, they called their Way At-Tariqat al-Muhammadiyya or 
A}-Tarigqat al- Ahmadiyya, the latter term referring, not to their 
personal names but to that of the Prophet. They laid less stress 
on the sisila of authority—the Tijaniyya rejected it altogether— 
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because they emphasized the fact that the Prophet himself had 
given them direct permission to initiate a Way. The new farigas 
were also marked by their revulsion against asceticism and by 
their stress on practical activities. Their Ways maintained estab- 
lished liturgical and ethical Sufism, having little in their method 
and training that the old Sufis would have regarded as mystical. 
This is shown by their practice, lack of guidance of neophytes, and 
rejection of esoteric teaching, and by such aspects as the kind of 
material drawn from classical Sufism, especially the prophetic 
tradition, which they incorporated into their manuals to justify 
every statement. They did not believe in personal guidance and 
progress along the Path, and in this contrasted with the con- 
tinuing tradition of guidance maintained by Khalwati and 
Shadhili shaikhs. Few devotees of the dervish type were found in 
their zdwiyas, though zuhd-practitioners were still prominent in 
the traditional orders and especially the new Darqawiyya. 


2. THE MAGHRIB 

(a) Tijāniyya 

The new outlook in the Maghrib is associated with the Tijaniyya. 
Abu ']-*Abbās Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar at-Tijani 
was born in 1150/1737 at ‘Ain Madi in the south of Algeria. 
He became affiliated to many orders and a muqaddam of the 
Khalwatiyya. The following account, said to be derived directly 
from Ahmad, shows how he received the call at Tilimsan in 
1196/1782 to found his own independent order: “The Prophet gave 
him permission to initiate during a period when he had fled from 
contact with people in order to devote himself to his personal 
development, not yet daring to claim shaikhship until given 
permission, when in a waking and not sleeping state, to train men 
in general and unrestrictedly, and had had assigned to him the 
wird which he was to transmit.’! 


1 Yawāhir al-ma'ānī wa bulūgh al-amānī fi faid ash-Shaikh at-Tijāni, Cairo, 
1348/1929, i. 43. This book, together with the Rirmāķ on the margin by al-Hājj 
‘Umar, the Tokolor jihddi of western Sudan, contains the main body of Tijānī 
doctrine and principles as well as the life of the founder. Popularly known as 
al-Kunnásh, or “The Pandects’, the Jawdhir was compiled by Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Ali al-Harazimi, Ahmad’s chief disciple in Fez, in 1798-1800 with the authori- 
zation of Ahmad himself. On the soundness of this book and other sources for 
Ahmad’s life see Jamil Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya, London, 1965, pp. 24-6. 
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After this event he went into the desert; the exact circumstances 
are obscure but he seems to have got into trouble with the Turkish 
authorities, and eventually settled in the oasis of Abi Samghün. 
It was there in 1200/1786 that he received his final revelation 
(fath).: In 1213/1798 he left his desert retreat, again it seems under 
pressure, and moved to Morocco to begin his wider mission from 
the city of Fez, where he was well received by Mülay Sulaimàn 
and remained until his death in 1815. 

Ahmad developed his rule on strict lines. At first he had adopted 
the Khalwati line for his chain of succession, though his teaching 
owes much to the Shadhiliyya; the distinction between guidance 
and instruction (tarbiya and ta'lim) is evident in his teaching, but 
did not find its way into the subsequent rules of the order. 
Obligations, as was to be expected in an order designed to expand, 
were simple. He imposed no penances or retreats and the ritual 
was not complicated. He emphasized above all the need for an 
intercessor between God and man, the intercessor of the age 
being himself and his successors. His followers were strictly for- 
bidden, not merely to pay the 'ahd of allegiance to any other 
shaikh, but to make invocations to any wali other than himself 
and those of his order: ‘When the Prophet had given him per- 
mission to found his apostolic Way and he had received divine 
power through his mediumship the Prophet told him, “You owe 
no favour to any of the shaikhs of the Path, for J am your medium 
and provider in very truth. Abandon all that you have taken in 
anything concerning the Path’.’? Tijanis consequently have only 
one silsila going back to the founder. He stressed the quiet 
dhikr even in congregation, and condemned the visitations and 
holy fairs (z?yáras and mawsims) so popular in the Maghrib, for 
they were all associated with the old baraka-possessors. He did 
not, therefore, at first gain a popular following, but he appointed 
as local organizers (mugaddams) anyone who would profess 
allegiance, without requiring any training other than in the rules 
and ritual regulations, the main stress being laid on the abandon- 
ment of all ties to shaikhs except himself. Thus at his death agents 
were already widely dispersed and a contribution-system in full 
force. 


! Jawāhir,i. 44. There seems to have been yet another stage with his assump- 
tion of the rank of Qutb al- Aqtáb in 1214/1799. 
2 fawāhir, i. 43. 
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Before Ahmad’s death the Wahhabi movement began to in- 
fluence north Africa directly.! In 1226/1811 Sa'ūd ibn "Abd 
al-‘Aziz, the Wahhabi leader then master of the Hijaz, sent 
a message to Mulay Sulaiman of Morocco inviting its people to 
follow the path of reform. Mūlay Sulaimān put his son, Abu 
Ishāg Ibráhim, in charge of the annual pilgrimage caravan which 
was accompanied by ‘ulama’ who, on their return, had a lot to say 
about Wahhabi condemnation of the cult of saints? They saw 
affirmation of Wahhābī principles as a means of weakening the 
influence of the marabouts. Milay Sulaiman drew up a long 
statement, in which he dealt with these questions of infringement 
of the Sunna. Ahmad supported all this, although he was disliked 
by the ‘ulama’, in accordance with the policy of subservience to 
established authority which was to characterize his order. The 
khutba which was read in all mosques was regarded by the mara- 
boutic element as a declaration of war and set off an insurrection 
(1818-22) in which the Amhawsh, the head of the Wazzāniyya, 
and the recent illuminate, ad-Dargāwī, were involved. 


Ahmad at-Tijānī 


c. 1815 
| 
(2) ‘Ali ibn "Īsā Muhammad al-Kabir (3) Muhammad ag-Saghir 
Tamalhat zdwiya b. Ahmad at-Tijānī b. Ahmad at-Tijānī 
d. 1844 d. 1827 *Ain Mādī zāwiya 
d. 1853 
(4) Muhammad al-'Td 
b. "Alī b. "Īsā (s) Ahmad (6) Al-Bashir 
d. 1876 d. 1897 d. 1911 
| | 
(5) Muhammad as-Saghīr (7) ‘Ali 


d. 1892 


Although Ahmad was buried in Fez, where his tomb became 
an object of visitation, the direction of the order moved to two 
centres in Algeria. Ahmad had nominated the mugaddam of the 
zāwiya at Tamehalt near Tamasīn, "Alī ibn "Īsā (d. 1844), as his 
successor and directed that the succession should alternate 
between his own family and that of Alī ibn "Īsā. ‘Ali persuaded 
Ahmad's sons to make 'Ain Mādī their home, and when he died 

t See G. Drague, Esquisse d'histoire religieuse du Maroc, Paris, 1952, pp. 88-92. 

2 Ahmad an-Nāgirī, Kitāb al-Istigsā, 1316/1898, viii. 145 ff. Sec also al- 
Jabartī, iv. 151. 
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the succession went to Ahmad’s son, Muhammad as-Saghir, and 
then back to the other line. 

No serious split in the order occurred until the death of Muham- 
mad al-‘Id in 1876, when the two groups separated following 
a dispute over the succession. The result is that these two places 
came to have only a localized direct authority, and groups have 
made themselves independent all over Africa. But the order's 
expansion was not thereby weakened, nor did the local leaders 
claim to found new lines; and by the beginning of the twentieth 
century it had become one of the most important in Morocco 
and Algeria. 

The order spread south of the Sahara into west Sudan, then 
Nilotic, and finally central Sudan. It made its first appearance in 
west Sudan when it was adopted by maraboutic (zwd@ya) groups of 
the Moorish tribe of Ida-w ‘Ali. But it remained a tribal charac- 
teristic and would not have spread among Negroes had it not 
been taken up by a Tokolor from Futa Toro called al-Hajj ‘Umar, 
who made use of the oath of allegiance to bind followers to himself 
and propagated the Tijani Way by force. Since his death in 1864 
the order has continued to expand, especially among Fulbe and 
Tokolor, who regard it as an aristocratic order compared to the more 
humble Oādiriyya, the only other order that exists in west Africa. 

Many Tijani Maghribis travelling on pilgrimage settled in 
Egypt and Nilotic Sudan and introduced their order.1 We have 
mentioned how anyone prepared to propagate was made a mugad- 
dam, In Nilotic Sudan its followers tend to be mainly the descen- 
dants of west Sudan Fulbe and Tokolor who have settled. In 
central Sudan it spread only this century as a Fulbe characteristic. 
Outside Africa Tijani allegiance was negligible. Although it ac- 
quired a z@wiya in Mecca it was adopted only by some west 
Sudanese settled there and by migrants. 


(b) Traditionalist Revival: The Dargawiyya and Its Offshoots 


Before turning to Ahmad ibn Idris and the movements he in- 
spired which affected eastern Africa and Arabia, we may consider 


' There were two currents of propagation in Nilotic Sudan during the 
Egyptian period, one Maghribi, whose chief agent was M. b. al-Mukhtür ash- 
Shingiti, known as Wad al-'Aliya (d. 1882), and the other through movements 
of western Sudanese, both on pilgrimage and migration. An account of the 
various agents who worked in Egypt and Nilotic Sudan is given in Yamd'at 
al-wahdat al-Islamiyya at-Tijaniyya: ar-Risdlat as-Sadisa, Cairo, 1355/1936. 
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another Maghribi movement which paralleled that of the Tijanis 
and in fact was far more of a popular revival and became the most 
widespread, numerous, and influential jariga in North Africa. 
This awakening was set in motion by an ecstatic leader in the 
Shādhilī-Zarrūgī succession called Abu Hamid (Ahmad) al- 
‘Arabi ad-Darqawi (1760-1823) who followed traditional lines. 
Although ad-Darqawi was contemporary with at-Tijānī, the two 
movements do not coincide. Only after ad-Darqawi's death did 
his movement become a distinctive Way. Unlike at-Tijini he 
received no summons from the Prophet to found a zariga, he 
wrote little, and he says specifically that his dhikr derives from his 
own teacher, ‘Ali al-‘Amran 'al-Jamal" (d. 1779).! Throughout 
his life he seems to have been the victim of circumstances over 
which he had no control. 

Ad-Darqawi himself stressed non-involvement in the affairs 
of this world, he was zealous in preaching against the baraka 
exploitation of the established orders, yet his own order became 
notable, even notorious, as a politico-religious movement. He 
himself became involved. Mūlay Sulaiman (reg. A.b. 1793—1822) 
at first sought to make use of the potential power rising from this 
illuminate to consolidate his position against the Turks in Oran 
and Tilimsán, but later, as we have seen, condemned the practices 
of the orders. Ad-Darqaàwi had reacted against one of his mugad- 
dams, ‘Abd al-Qàdir ibn Sharif, for attacking the Turks in Oran 
(1805-8), yet later he supported the leaders of revolts against the 
rule of Miilay Sulaiman. He was no leading spirit in this mili- 
tant movement, but was used by others. The Sultan became 
hostile, and ad-Darqàwi was imprisoned. The next sultan, ‘Abd 
ar-Rahmüàn (1822-59), released him, and then, as his order diversi- 
fied, its power weakened and its political activities in Morocco 
declined. 

After ad-Dargāwī's death in his zdwiya at Bii-Berih, just north 
Of Fez, among his own tribe, the Banu Zarwāl, there developed 
around his name what can be regarded as a new ģarīga in that it is 
a definite line of ascription. His initiates had already spread 
widely, forming their own zdziyas, but retaining the ascription. 
It became the most important order in Morocco, but also spread 
throughout the Maghrib and even had a few mugaddams in Egypt 


! See Rinn, op. cit,, p. 252. His full name was Abu '1-Hasan "Alī ibn ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman al-Jamal al-Fasi. 
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and Hijaz. Some long-established zdwiya groups attached them- 
selves to the new line; these included the Amhawsh and the 
Hansaliyya, who deserted their Nāsiriyya attachment and joined 
the Dargawiyya for political rather than religious teasons. The 
following are the more important branches: 


1. Foundation zdwiya at Bü Berih, where ad-Darqawi and most 
of his successors are buried. Offshoot z4wiyas and agents at 
Tetwan, Tangier, Ghumara, etc. The headquarters moved to 
the nearby zawiya of Amajjūt (Amjot) after 1863. 


2. Badawiyya. This is the south Moroccan Tafilalt branch, some- 

times referred to as the Shurafa’ of Madagra. The founder, 
Ahmad al-Badawi, disciple of ad-Darqawi, is buried in Fez, 
but the branch was organized (zàZya of Gaüz) by his successor, 
Ahmad al-Hashimi ibn al-‘Arbi, after whose death (1892) 
troubles over the succession led to the foundation of rival 
gawtyas. 

. Bü-Zidiyya. Founder: Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Büzidi (d. 
1814), pupil of ad-Darqawi. His pupil, Ibn 'Ajiba (Abu 'l- 
“Abbas Ahmad, d. 1809), is distinguished for his large literary 
output." 


4. Ghummiriyya. Founder: Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Mu’min, tomb 
at Tushgan. 


Harraqiyya. North Morocco. Founder was Abu ‘Abdallah M. 
b. M. al-Harrāg, d. 1845. 


Kattāniyya. Zāzviya in Fez founded (c. 1850) by Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Kattani. His grandson bearing the same 
name developed it from 1890. Imprisoned by the wazir Abmad, 
al-Kattānī was freed on his death and his order grew. Consider- 
able expansion took place during the reign of Mülay *Abd al- 
"Aziz, büt Mülay Rafid treated him so harshly that he died. 
AU the gāwiyas were closed and the order almost disappeared 
but was reorganized (c. 1918) under the direction of ‘Abd al- 
Hayy. 

7. Bu ‘Azzawiyya or Habriyya. Founded in north-eastern Morocco 
(gāviya of Driwa) by Muhammad (al-Habrī) ibn Ahmad at- 
"Tayyib al-Bū-'Azzāwi, d. Marrakish 1914. 
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! See J. L. Michon, art. Ibn 'Adjiba in E.Z.? iii. 696-7. 
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Algerian branches: 
(a) Mehajiyya or Qaddüriyya. Founder: Sidi Bü-'Azza al- 
Mehaji of Mostaganam, who was succeeded by his pupil, 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman b. al-‘Awda al-Qaddiir of Nedroma. 
(b) 'Alawiyya. Founded by Ahmad al-'Alawi, who, after serving 
his apprenticeship in the 'Īsāwiyya, became a pupil of M. al- 
Büzidi (d. 1909), then declared his independence in 1914. He 
died in 1934 and is buried in the zazya of Tigzit, Mostaganam. 
(c) In addition there are z@wiyas connected with: Muhammad 
al-Misün b. M. (Sid al-Misün), chief of the Algerian branch, 
d. 1300/1883; 'Adda ibn Ghulàm Allah, d. 1860, tomb and 
züwiya near 'Tiaret; Al-'Arbī Īd» 'Atiyya 'Abdallāh Abu 
Tawil al-Wansharishi. 


Madaniyya: (a) Tripolitanian and Hijazian branch formed 
after ad-Darqawi's death by Muhammad Hasan ibn Hamza 
al-Madani. Born in Medina, disciple of Darqawi in Bü-Berih, 
he returned to Medina, where he initiated many Ahalifas. 
After ad-Dargāwī's death he settled in Tripoli, where he 
formed his own fariga, and died in Misurata in 1363/1846. 
Under al-Madani's son and successor, Muhammad Zàüfir, it 
became a new and distinctive order rather than a branch, and 
mugaddams were widely dispersed in Tunisia, Algeria, Libya, 
Fezzan, Hijaz, and Turkey where it played a Pan-Islamic role.! 
From it branched: 

(b) Rahmāniyya.* A Hijazi branch founded by M. ibn M. ibn 
Mas'ūd b. "Abd ar-Rahmān al-Fàsi, who went to Mecca in 
1850 where he built a zawiya, and died in 1878. 

(c) Yashrutiyya, founded by ‘Ali Nir ad-din al-Yashruti, born 
in Bizerta 1793, died in Acre 1891. 


The order drew its membership from a wide range of social 


groups. Townspeople recited their dhikrs, attended local hadras, 
and occasionally went on visitations, but lived their normal life. 
Among mountain tribesmen and villagers attachment through the 
local mugaddam was felt as a renewed link with spiritual power and 
evoked an enthusiasm that often came into conflict with the older 


t See below, p. 126. 
2 To be distinguished from the Khalwati-Hafnawi-Rahminiyya founded by 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Geshtuli al-Jurjuri, d. 1208/1793. 
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orders and resented the political control of a foreign power.' 
Apart from the parasites who attach themselves to zēiyas, this 
order had quite an unusal number of adherents who lived re- 
cognizably as dervishes, bearing a staff, wearing the ragged, 
patched muragga‘a, and with a rosary of large wooden beads 
around the necks (forbidden to Santisis), wandering from place 
to place, reciting litanies and chanting the Qur’ān. This wandering- 
dervish aspect goes back to ad-Darqāwī himself. It was also 
an order which gave scope to women and in 1942 it is reported 
that there were eight women circle-leaders (muqaddamāt) in 
Morocco.? 


3. MOVEMENTS DERIVING FROM AHMAD IBN IDRIS 
(a) Ahmad ibn Idris. 

The other great reformer was Ahmad ibn Idris b. M. b. ‘AIi.3 
Born at Maisūr near Fez in 1173/1760 into a pious family, he 
passed through the usual stages of induction into the religious 
disciplines, and one of his teachers, Abu ’l-Mawahib ‘Abd al- 
Wahhāb at-Tāzī, initiated him into his own order.4 Another 
teacher in the Sufi Way was Abu '1-Oāsim al-Wazīr. Brought up 
in the formal Sufi tradition grafted on to the legal tradition, Ahmad 
reacted against the saint-veneration of the Maghrib which went 


1 About 1836 the mugaddam 'Abd ar-Rahmün 'Tüti became involved in 
resistance to the French occupation of Algeria and the resistance of the Dar- 
qawiyya continued in some form or another until 1907. 

? G. Drague, Esquisse d'histoire religieuse du Maroc, Paris, 1951, p. 266 n. 

3 Short biographies have been appended to editions of Ahmad’s Kanz 
as-sa'ádati wa ’v-rashdd, Khartoum, 1939, pp. 9-18 (by Shams ad-din b.'Abd 
al-Muta'ül b. Abmad b. Idris), the collection Majmit‘at abzdb wa awrad wa 
rasā'il, Cairo, 1359/1940, pp. 201~5, by ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Sulaiman al- 
Ahdal, Mufti of Zabid, pupil of Ahmad; and a collection of Ahmad’s risdlas 
entitled Majmii‘a Sharifa, Cairo, n.d., pp. 119-78, mainly concerned with 
his ahzáb, pupils, eulogizing gasidas, and the like. 

+ This was the Khadiriyya, the line initiated by "Abd al-'Azīz ibn Mastūd 
ad-Dabbāgh in 1125/1713 on direct inspiration from that light of saintship, 
al-Khadir. He was originally Nasiriyya and his shaikh was M. b. Zayyān al- 
Oandūsī. On Ibn ad-Dabbāgh see Adh-Dhahab al-ibriz fi mandqib ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, by Ahmad ibn Mubarak al-Lamti, his successor and organizer of the 
order, and M. al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās, lith. Fez, ii. 197-203. From this 
Ahmad ibn Mubarak the direction of the Khadiriyya, as the order came to be 
called from the name of the supernatural initiator, went to ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
at-Tazi. Ahmad ibn Idris did not succeed at-Tüzi, nor claim to carry on the 
Khadiriyya, as is often stated. 
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under the guise of tasawwuf!. His biographer says that he based 
his Sufi practice solidly on the Qur’dn and Sunna, accepting only 
these as wsdl (foundations) and rejecting ima‘ (consensus), except 
that of the Companions upon which the Prophet's Sunna is based.? 
Clearly this came later in his life, after he had come under Wahhabi 
influence, ‘His concern was not confined to teaching awrdd and 
adhkar, to urging people to go into retreat and insulate themselves 
from mankind. Such practices might be of advantage for the per- 
sonal development of the individual disciple, but they were not 
suitable for the higher purpose at which he was aiming, that is, the 
unity of the endeavour of Muslims united in the bond of Islam.’3 

Ahmad soon abandoned the Maghrib, never to return. After 
accomplishing the pilgrimage in 1799 he settled in Cairo for 
further studies, and then lived obscurely in the village of Zainiyya 
in Qina Province. He returned to Mecca a second time in 1818 
and settled there. As a reformist cleric, claiming to restore the 
pure faith as it was before it had been corrupted by the *ulamá', 
an upstart moreover, not a recognized member of the religious 
hierarchy of a place which had just experienced the rigours of 
Wahhabi domination, he was naturally not welcome. The ‘ulama’ 
‘whose hearts were eaten up with hatred and envy, disputed with 
him, but his divinely inspired floods of eloquence gushed forth 
and it was demonstrated that he stood squarely in the orthodox 
path’.4 He became one of the most eminent teachers in the holy 
city and grouped around himself a great number of pupils, and of 
the many who took the fariga from him simply ‘to partake of his 
power’(i ’t-tabarruk) was Muhammad Hasan Zafir al-Madani.s 
The enmity of the ‘wlama’ was never assuaged and a charge of 
heresy was brought against him. His life was so much endangered 
that he had to flee in 1827 to Zabid and then to the town of 

' It is related that ‘once the famous saint of the Maghrib, al-‘Arabi ad- 
Darqawi, stood naked while he was teaching. He was subject to trances (sāļub 
al-hal) and said, pointing to the Sayyid (Ahmad ibn Idris), “Behold a saint 
unlike other saints, a ghawth unlike other aghwáth, a qutb unlike other agtáb." 
'The Sayyid averted his eyes, stripped off his gown and threw it over him. Since 
then that man was never seen naked' (Tarjama appended to Ahmad's Kanz as- 
Sa‘ddati wa ‘r-rashdd, Khartoum, 1939, pp. 14-15). Obviously an attempt to 
exalt Ahmad at the expense of ad-Dargāwī. Censorious writers at all times have 
condemned tamzig, this spontaneous ‘rending’ and stripping of garments by an 
ecstatic overcome by a hal. These various Arabic terms are explained in sub- 
sequent chapters or the glossary may be consulted. 


2 Shams ad-din b. ‘Abd al-Muta‘al, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
3 Ibid., p. 16. + Ibid., p. 12. 5 See below, p. 126. 
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Sabyā in ‘Asir, which at that time still paid allegiance to the 
Wahhabis, who left him in peace since he was sympathetic towards 
their reformist tenets; and he died there in 1837. 

Whereas the Tijiniyya remained unified, even later internal 
troubles not leading to the formation of new lines, the Idrisiyya 
split up immediately the master died, and his more influential 
pupils embarked upon independent courses. The most important 
of these were Muhammad ibn ‘Ali as-Sanisi, founder of the 
Sanüsiyya, and Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghani, founder of 
the Mirghaniyya. These and a number of other offshoots were 
independent farigas, making only cursory acknowledgement of 
their debt to Ahmad ibn Idris, and consequently followed different 
lines in their teaching and exercises. The Sanüsi was the only 
order which retained Ahmad's quietist mode of dhikr and which 
banned music, dancing, and extravagant movements. Attainment 
of ecstasy in the normal crude sense was not the aim of the Sanüsi 
dhikr. The ikhwān were expected to work for their living and 
were withdrawn from the world into self-sufficient zd@wiya-centres 
in oases in the Saharan wastes. What was stressed was the dhikr 
of meditation. Through contemplation of the Prophet’s essence 
the murid sought to attain identification with him.! The Mirgha- 
niyya, inheriting a particular hereditary Asiatic Sufi tradition, 
took almost the opposite course. They stressed the value of music 
and physical exercises in their devotions, though excesses were 
not allowed. They had no gāwiyas, no fugarā” dedicated to a life 
of service and devotion. They placed no stress upon the way of 
striving and contemplation, emphasizing rather the holiness of 
the Mirghanī family, through whom the ordinary man could 
attain salvation, 

These two orders, important in their influence upon history, the 
Mirghani in the world from the beginning, an Asiatic order which 
tempered its modes of expression to Kushitic African life, and the 
Sanūsī, striving at first successfully to fulfil its destiny within the 
Saharan wastes only to suffer spiritual eclipse as a post-Second 
World War kingdom, merit a fuller description. 


(b) Mirghaniyya or Khatmiyya. 
‘Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Mirghanī 


t See the special invocation series of blessings upon the Prophet in as- 
Santisi’s As-Salsabil al-mu‘in, pp. 14 ff. 
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family, after long residence in central Asia, made their way 
to Mecca, whose shurafa’ recognized their claim to descent from 
the Prophet. Muhammad ‘Uthmin’s grandfather, ‘Abdallah al- 
Mabjüb (d. 1207/1792), was a well-known Sufi! and Muhammad 
"Uthman followed in his footsteps. Like as-Sanüsi he sought 
initiation into as many orders as possible, but his real shaikh was 
Ahmad ibn Idris. Ahmad sent him as a propagandist of reform to 
Egypt and the Nilotic Sudan (1817) just before Mubammad 'Ali's 
conquest. He was not outstandingly successful, but he took a 
Sudanese wife, and their son, al-Hasan, was eventually to establish 
the fariga as the most important in eastern Sudan. Muhammad 
"Uthmàn returned to Mecca and then accompanied Ahmad to 
Sabya, but after his master's death he returned to Mecca, where 
he pursued a course of rivalry with Ahmad’s other pupils, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali as-Saniisi and Ibrahim ar-Rashid. Each of 
these claimed to be Ahmad’s successor and founded his own 
independent /ariga. In Mecca Muhammad ‘Uthman was at first 
more successful than the others, since his family was known there. 
He showed himself to be no reformist shaikh like Ahmad and 
won the support of some Meccan shurafa’. He makes little acknow- 
ledgement in his writings of his debt to Ahmad, and like the Sanüsi, 
claims that his ¢ariga is comprehensive, embracing the essentials 
of the Nagshabandiyya, Shādhiliyya, Qadiriyya, Junaidiyya, and 
the Mirghaniyya of his grandfather; 'therefore anyone who takes 
the zariga from him and follows his Path will link himself on to 
the chains (asánzd) of these fariqas' ^ 

He sent his sons into different countries: south Arabia, Egypt, 
Nilotic Sudan, and even India. In each of these countries a nucleus 
of followers had been formed before his death in 1268/1851 at 
TS, to which he had withdrawn in consequence of the increasing 
hostility of the *ulamá'. The propaganda was most successful in 
the Egyptian Sudan, where his son, al-Hasan (d. 1869), had settled 
at Kasala and founded the township of Khatmiyya. When 
Muhammad Ahmad proclaimed himself the Mahdi in the Sudan 
in 1881 the Mirghanī family, which like all other established 
orders had vested interests in the Turco-Egyptian regime, opposed 


1 His works are given in G.A.L. ii. 386; G.A.L.S. ii. 523. Popular etymo- 
logy gives the origin of the family name as a compound of mir (for amir) and 
ghanī (a rich man), but the word is more likely to be a corruption of a place-nisba 
like Marghinān, since the first vowel is short. 

2 Ahmad ar-Rutbi, Minhat al-ashāb, pp. 88-9. 
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his claims, and during the Mahdiyya the family went into exile. 
But with the re-occupation in 1898 Mirghani authority once again 
reconstituted itself. The Mirghanis strongly opposed the breaking 
away of khalifas to found their own branches, but there was 
one exception whose independence was admitted by Muhammad 
"Uthmān. This was the Isma‘iliyya founded in 1846 by Isma‘il 
ibn ‘Abdallah (1793-1863) at El-Obeyd in Kordofan Province of 
eastern Sudan.! 

The Islam of eastern Sudan, soundly based on Arabic, had 
tempered legalism with mysticism. The religious leaders had 
combined the roles of fagih (jurisconsult), fagir (Sufi), and 
mu'allim (Our'ān teacher) under the one comprehensive term of 
feki, and their establishment which combined all these functions 
was known as a Rhalwa (retreat). The new emphases brought 
a different type of religious rivalry and order loyalty; no stress 
was placed upon ascetic and mystical practice and teaching, but 
complete reliance upon the Mirghanis, loyalty to whom earned 
assurance of paradise. The old family and tribal orders continued 
to survive and maintained the old spirit, as against the legalistic 
fanaticism soon to burst out in the Mahdi’s repudiation of his 
Sufi heritage. 


(c) Sanūsiyya.2 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali as-Saniisi (1787-1859) had been involved 
in the disputes over the succession to Ahmad ibn Idris. He founded 
(1838) his first sdwzya at Abu Qubais, a hill overlooking the Ka'ba, 
but though he won a following he could not maintain himself 
against both the 'ulamá' and the Mirghani family strongly en- 
trenched in Mecca. He was forced to leave Mecca (1840) and settled 
eventually (1843) in the hills known as Jabal Akhdar in the interior 
of Cyrenaica, where he founded Az-Zāwiyat al-Baidā”. This 
relatively fertile region in the midst of the bleak desert was cen- 
trally situated both for influencing nomadic tribes and for contact 
with the caravan traffic coming from central Sudan. Though he 


! See Ismā'īl's own account in Al-'Uhūd al-wāfiya fi kaifiyyat sifat at- 
Tariqat al-Ismá'iliyya, Cairo [19377], pp. 2-12; and for a general account 
see J. S. Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, 1949, pp. 235-6. 

2 Two studies of the order in English may be mentioned: the first, by E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica (Oxford, 1949), is in its main stress 
that of a social anthropologist, whilst Nicola Ziadeh’s Saniisiyah (Leiden, 
1958) studies it as a revivalist movement within Islam. 
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won over many nomadic tribes in Cyrenaica, he awakened little 
response among cultivators and urban people attached to the old 
orders, and his missionary outlook caused him to look southwards 
to the semi-pagan, mutually hostile, tribes of the Sahara, and 
beyond them to the black peoples of central Sudan. In 1856 
he moved his headquarters from al-Baidà' to Jaghbüb deep in 
the Libyan desert, both to avoid Turkish interference and to 
strengthen his influence in central Sahara. There he founded a 
multi-function zāwiya, which resembled the ancient riba in its 
frontier-like character but was far more comprehensive in its 
Islamic and social characteristics. 

More closely than any other of Ahmad’s successors Muhammad 
ibn "Alī followed his aims in urging the elimination of the causes 
of disunity among Muslims. Like Ahmad he advocated a return 
to the primitive sources of Qur’dn and Sunna. Since this implied 
the rejection of zmá' and giyas and consequently the whole 
edifice of legalistic Islam, a result probably never envisaged by 
either Ahmad or Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, the enmity of the ‘ulama’ 
was assured.! Muhammad ibn ‘Ali claimed that all the silsilas of 
existing orders had been brought together and unified in himself, 
and in his book As-Salsabil al-matīn fī 'j-tarā'ig al-arba‘in he 
describes their dhikr requirements to show how his Way fulfils 
them all? His writings cannot be called mystical in any strict 
sense of the term; his Al-Masa@il al-‘ashar, for example, deals 
with ‘The Ten Problems’ encountered when carrying out ritual 
salat, He carried on Ahmad’s aim in seeking to purify practical 
Sufism from extravagant and irregular features. He laid stress on 
the devotional aspects of dhikr recital, censuring the noisy and 
frenzied exhibitions with which dhikr had become associated. At 
the same time, since he was also a practical missionary, he did not 
forget the needs of the ordinary people and allowed practices 
connected with the honouring of saints. 

The Sanüsi sought to achieve a simple Islamic theocratic 


' See Abu ‘Abdallah M. b. A, "Ullaish (d. 1299/1881), al-Fath al-'ali, and 
extract translated in Depont and Coppolani, Les Confréries religieuses musul- 
manes, Algiers, 1897, pp. 546-51. 

2 The Salsabil (written in 1260/1843) is not original but is based, as M. b. 
‘Ali acknowledges (Cairo edn., A.H. 1353, p. 4), upon the Risala of Husain b. 
‘Ali al-‘Ujaimi (d. 1113/1702), which gives the dhikrs of the 40 tarigas which 
maintain the spiritual equilibrium of Islam. Al-Murtadā az-Zabidi (d. 1205/ 
1791) also imitated ‘Ujaimi’s work in his ‘Igd al-jumān. 

8265247 I 
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organization of society by peaceful means. Hence he centred his 
movement in inaccessible regions of the Sahara, remote from 
centres of privilege like Mecca, for only in a country without a 
history was such an aim capable of achievement, though history 
was in fact to catch up with and overrun this order. His ideal of the 
unity of thought, worship, and action led to the most compre- 
hensive zdwiya organization. Each local z@wiya, a cell of Islamic 
culture set in a nomadic or animistic environment, was the means 
by which adherents were organized and through which expansion 
was effected. Each formed a complex of buildings constructed 
around an inner courtyard with a well. These embraced the 
residence of the muqaddam, representative of the Sanūsī, his 
family, slaves, and pupils, a mosque, school, rooms for students, 
cells for keeping vigils, and a guest block for the use of passing 
travellers and caravans. The whole interrelated construction was 
surrounded by a wall and could be defended if need arose. 
Around it were lands cultivated by the zkhwan. The zdwiya was 
no alien settlement but regarded as belonging to the tribe in whose 
region it was situated, from whose members many of the ikhwān 
were drawn. Thus it was a centre of tribal unity and this gave it 
strength to survive. E. E. Evans-Pritchard writes: ‘Unlike the 
Heads of most Islamic Orders, which have rapidly disintegrated 
into autonomous segments without contact and common direction, 
they have been able to maintain this organization intact and keep 
control of it. This they were able to do by co-ordinating the lodges 
of the Order to the tribal structure" 


(d) Other Idrisi Derivations 


Ahmad ibn Idris’s own sons did not immediately claim the 
succession. His son Muhammad recognized Ibrahim ar-Rashīd as 
his father’s successor and the followers in Sabya paid allegiance 
to him. Another son, ‘Abd al-Muta‘al, rallied at first to the 
Sanüsi, spending some time with him at Jaghbūb, then went to 
Dongola on the Nubian Nile and constituted himself head of the 
order. In Arabian ‘Asir, Muhammad and his descendants main- 
tained their line in unison with the Nilotic one, and it was in ‘Asir 
that Muhammad ibn ‘Ali (1876~1923), great-grandson of Ahmad, 
became a temporal ruler when he founded the Idrisid dynasty of 
"Asir in 1905. 


* E. E. Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Ibrahim ar-Rashid (d. at Mecca in 1874), a Shā'igī of the 
Egyptian Sudan, carried on the propagandist traditions of Ah- 
mad, whose authentic successor he claimed to be. He established 
sdwiyas at Luxor and Dongola as well as Mecca, where he won 
a popular following, especially after successfully vindicating him- 
self from charges of heresy raised by the *ulamā”.2 A nephew and 
pupil of his, called Muhammad ibn Salih, branched out in 1887 
into a derivative, the Salibiyya,3 with its seat at Mecca, which 
became influential in Somalia through the preaching of a Somali, 
Muhammad Güled (d. 1918) and the formation of collective 
settlements. The movement of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah al- 
Hasan (‘the Mad Mullah’) had its origin among the Sialihiyya. 

Muhammad al-Majdhūb as-Sughayyar (1796-1832), great- 
grandson of Hamad ibn Muhammad (1693~—1776),4 founder of 
the Majdhūbiyya, a Shadhili derivative, in Damar district in 
Nilotic Sudan, after studying under Ahmad ibn Idris in Mecca, 
returned to the Sudan, revivified his hereditary fariga and pro- 
pagated it among Ja‘liyyin and Beja tribes. 


4. THE ORDERS IN ASIA 


The revival which has just been described hardly extended to 
Asia, yet Mecca in the nineteenth century was the most important 
order-centre in the Muslim world, almost every order being 
represented there.5 The Wahhabis had abolished the orders along 
with the saint-cult in those parts of Arabia which they controlled, 
but after Muhammad ‘Ali’s campaigns their political authority 
became confined to the Najd and the orders flourished in the 
Hijaz.6 In ‘Asir, as we have seen, Ahmad ibn Idris actually 


1 To be distinguished from the Moroccan Rashidiyya (also known as Yūsu- 
fiyya), an order in the Shadhili tradition (but independent of the Jazūlī succes- 
sion) founded by Ahmad ibn Yüsuf ar-Rashīdī, d. 931/1324-5. 

2 See A. le Chatelier, Les Confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz, Paris, 1887, 
Pp. 94-7. 

3 See J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 1952, pp. 243-4. 

+ See Tabagdt of Wad Daif Allah, ed. Mandil, 1936, pp. 70-1. 

5 C. Snouck Hurgronje has given us a picture of the life of Mecca at the time 
of his stay there in 1884-5; English translation Mecca in the Latter Half of the 
roth Century, 1931, especially pp. 201-9 on the orders in Mecca. The funda- 
mental study of the orders in the Hijaz is A. le Chatelier, op. cit. 

$ Hadramawt remained a closed area to farigas other than the 'Alawi (and 
its branches) which for centuries had maintained the region as a family preserve, 
though they had certainly helped in tempering the uncompromising legalism of 
the T'arim-trained shaikhs. 
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found sanctuary under the Wahhābīs from the persecution of 
the Meccan ‘ulamã’. His pupils found greater responsiveness in 
Africa than in Arabia, yet all orders derivative from him were 
represented by zāwiyas in Mecca and most of the founders lived 
there. Although the Sanūsī like Ahmad himself found Mecca an 
impossible place in which to pursue his aim of instituting a re- 
formed jarīga his zāwiya on Abu Oubais continued to flourish; 
&üwiyas were founded in other towns of the Hijaz; and the order 
even gained the allegiance of some of the bedouin.! 

In Mecca the orders were in an equivocal position. They 
exercised so great an influence among pilgrims that Mecca became 
a great diffusion centre, for many were initiated into one or more 
lines, while others returned as khalifas, sporting a tubular case 
around their necks containing their ijāga (licence to teach or 
propagate). For example, the first Indonesian Minangkabau shaikh 
of the Nagshabandiyya received his initiation in Mecca around 
1840; though it also worked the other way, for it was primarily 
from Mecca that the Indian Nagshabandiyya found varying 
degrees of foothold in Arab towns. Returned pilgrims (except in 
Negro Africa) frequently wielded an influence in their homelands 
which far outweighed that of the official representatives of Islam.2 

At the same time, the ‘ulama’ and shurafa’, the Meccan ruling 
class in all religious and civil matters under the protection of the 
Khedival or Ottoman regimes, resented the influence of the 
order-leaders,3 since not only was reverence diverted from their 
presences, but also money from their purses. Persecutions of order- 
leaders were common. We have seen how an independent like 
Ahmad ibn Idris was forced to leave the Hijaz. An especially 
revolting case was the persecution of the Shadhili, "Alī ibn Ya'gūb 
al-Murshidi as-Sa‘idi, who was condemned for heresy by the 
Majlis of the *ulamā” in 1886 and handed over to the secular 
authority, which tortured him to death.+ At the same time, 
measures taken by the secular authority weakened the influence 
of the leaders of the orders. 


T See C. Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit., pp, 55-6. 

2 On the influence of such returned pilgrims in Indonesia in the nineteenth 
century see C. Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit., Book IV: The Jāwah. 

3 On the hostility to the order-shaikhs of ‘Awn ar-Rafiq, the Grand Sharif 
(1882-1905) or political head of Mecca, see C. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Les con- 
fréries religieuses, la Mecque et le Panislamisme’, in his Verspreide Geschriften, 
1923, iii. 199. + See A. le Chatelier, op, cit., pp. 97-9. 
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When Muhammad ‘Ali conquered the Hijaz in 1813 he insti- 
tuted the system which had long been in force in many parts of 
the Ottoman Empire,! by placing the orders from the administra- 
tive point of view under a shaikh at-turug, one being appointed 
for each town. A. le Chatelier wrote: 


The role of this agent was apparently limited in that his function was 
to act as intermediary between the local authorities and the orders in 
his district in regard to such temporal matters as participation in 
public ceremonies, the practice of their ritual in mosques, the admini- 
stration of awgdf, and the recognition of their dignitaries. These func- 
tions do not at first sight seem to be of such a nature as to give him a 
general authority over the orders . . . but the practice of always choosing 
as shaikh at-turug a popularly venerated person or the head of a family 
enjoying great religious influence, produced a situation whereby in fact 
his authority came to be substituted for that of the chiefs of the orders. 
Becoming accustomed to address themselves to him in material matters 
the mugaddams came to recognize him as their spiritual master. Charged 
only with sanctioning their nominations he came to designate them 
himself and they came to accept him as their hierarchical superior. 
His tagrir or administrative licence became the equivalent of an tjdza 
or canonical licence. 

The first transformation led to a second—the grouping by town of 
the representatives of each order under the direction of one of them, 
who, originally personal agent of the shaikh at-turug, came to impose 
himself as disposer of religious power and to replace, under the title 
of shaikh as-sajjdda, the provincial na°ib.? 


New movements of the spirit in the Arab Near East found 
other forms of expression than through mystical orders, few new 
orders being founded.3 The family orders were well established 


7 Each city had its shaikh ash-shuyükh. In Damascus the head of the 
Sumaisatiyya Khdnaqah held this post automatically; see al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 
iv. 193, 221, etc., Xii. 412. 'The actual authority of the shaikh varied according 
to local circumstances. Egypt differed in that the authority of the shaikh af- 
turug extended over all the orders in the country. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century thirty-two orders are listed as coming under al-Mashyakhat 
al-Bakriyya; see M. Tawfiq al-Bakri, Bait as-Siddig, Cairo, 1323/1905, p. 381. 
Only the main orders it seems were officially recognized for there were many 
others not given in this list. 

2 A, le Chatelier, op. cit., pp. 4-5. C. Snouck Hurgronje says (op. cit., p. 177) 
that ‘when two important sheikhs of one tariqah, or more rarely when two 
tariqahs, get into conflict with each other, the authority of such a Sheikh at- 


Turuq is of no value’. . 
3 The main activity in this respect took place in the Khalwatiyya; but is 
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and family tradition and communal allegiance assured their con- 
tinuity.! 

After the Wahhbabi incursion into Syria in 1810 when Damascus 
was threatened, the head of the Nagshabandiyya there, Diya’ 
ad-din Khalid (1192/1778—1242/1826), following a visit to India, 
was moved to undertake reforms? He succeeded in uniting into 
a more unified fariga-cluster various branches in Syria, Iraq, 
and eastern Turkey. His attempt did not succeed, in that after 
his death his khalifas regarded their groups in Aleppo, Istanbul, 
and other towns as fully independent organizations, 

Shaikh Khialid’s propaganda was successful in causing members 
of important Qüdiri families in Kurdistan to change over to the 
Naqshabandiyya, with considerable effect upon the subsequent 
history of Kurdish nationalism. ‘Abdallah, son of a prominent 
Molla Salih, having become Naqshabandi, made Nehri his centre 
and the family came to wield temporal power, especially under 
"Ubaidallāh (1870-83), who imposed his authority over a wide 
area. He was at enmity with another family, the Barzani, One of 
Khilid’s khalifas called Taj ad-din had established himself at 
Barzan, a Kurdish area in northern Iraq, and his line became an 
important factor in Kurdish nationalism. Taj ad-din’s son, ‘Abd 
as-Salam, and grandson, Muhammad, gained spiritual ascen- 
dancy among villagers in the mountains north of the Zab river, 
who abandoned their Qadiri allegiance and came to form a new 
tribal grouping, the Barzani, virtually independent of Ottoman 
authority. In 1927 the order acquired special notoriety when a 
disciple of the fifth head, Ahmad, proclaimed his master an 


not to be taken as a symptom of new life since fission was an ever-recurring 

process in this order. New groups included: 

Sawiyya: Ahmad b. M. as-Sawi, d. 1241/1825 in Madina. Pupil of Ahmad 
ad-Dardir. 

Tbrahimiyya: Qushdali Ibrahim, d. 1283/1866 in Skutari. 

Khaliliyya: IIajji Khalil Geredeli, d. 1299/1881 in Gerede. 

Faidiyya: Faid ad-din Husain, d, 1309/1891 in Istanbul. 

Halatiyya: Hasan Halati ‘Ali A‘la, d. 1329/1911 in Edirne. 

* À notable figure of the 'Aidarüsiyya of the previous century was ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman ibn Mustafa, whose travels took him outside the narrow confines of 
Hadrami Islam into India (where the family order had long been established, 
yet without becoming more than a small holy-lineage zariqa), Hijaz, Syria, and 
Egypt, where he died in 1778. Many people took the tarīga from him without 
this leading to any extension of the order, which remained a family affair. 

2 His first master is said to have been M. b. Ahmad al-Absá'i, of a well- 
known Arab Shi'i family, d. Baghdad, 1208/1793—4, but he later visited India, 
where he made contact with “Abd al-‘Aziz, son of Wali Allah. 
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incarnation of God and himself as his prophet.: The prophet 
survived a few months only and the new religion died with him.? 
The subsequent history of the Barzanis has no place in a history 
of the religious orders.3 

Although there was no revival in the Near Eastern world the 
reformist tendencies of the age affected the orders. They came 
under bitter attack from those influenced by Wahhabi rigorism, 
from ‘ulamd’ resentful of their influence, and from the reformers 
and new men. They were subjected to pressures of various kinds, 
often through government agency, as, for example, in the suppres- 
sion of extravagances such as the dēsa ceremony in Cairo. Yet no 
genuine reform movements took place. This is especially true of 
Turkey, Syria, and Iraq. The Bektashis suffered a severe setback 
when the Janissary corps was abolished in 1826,* yet under the 
relatively tolerant regime of ‘Abd al-Majid (1839-61) the order 
re-established itself and regained widespread influence. This 
shows that the Janissary link was by no means integral to the 
vitality of the order. The main spread of the order into Albania 
took place during this century after the suppression of the Janis- 
saries; whole communities reacting agdinst the Sunni Islam of the 
Turkish conquerors attached themselves to the order. Its main 
centres were in Tirana and Aqcé Hisar. 

At the same time, during this century throughout the whole 
Islamic world, the orders still fulfilled their role of catering for 
the religious needs and aspirations of vast numbers of ordinary 
people, and attacks on them had relatively little effect. The 


t Itis not clear whether the idea came from Ahmad himself, at any rate he 
did not repudiate it, see Report by H.B.M.’s Government to the Council of the 
League of Nations on the Administration of Irag, 1927, p. 23. 

2 Ahmad’s aberrations (he became a Christian at one time) are to be under- 
stood as those which to his confused mind he thought a malāmati ought to 
take. 

3 On the history of the leaders in modern times see C, J. Edmonds, “The 
Kurds and the Revolution in Iraq’, M.E.). xiii (1959), 1-10. 

4 See the contemporary, though hostile, account of the meetings of ‘ulamd’ 
with the heads of the leading orders, and the imperial decrees and fatwds 
issued in Mohammed Assad-Éfendi, Précis historique de la destruction du corps 
des ¥anissaires par le Sultan Mahmoud, en 1826, ed. and tr. A. P, Caussin de 
Perceval, Paris, x833, pp. 298-329. The three leading Bektüshi chiefs were 
executed, all lodges in Constantinople and its environs were destroyed and 
those in the provinces were handed over to other orders, their superiors 
and many dervishes were exiled, their awgāf, lands, and villages confiscated, 
and the wearing of their special dress and other distinctions prohibited. 
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causes which led to their virtual eclipse during the twentieth 
century will be discussed in the last chapter. 

The orders transcend all boundaries of political loyalties within 
Islam. Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid’s attention was drawn to this aspect, 
and its possible value in his pan-Islamic vision, through a work 
written by the son of the founder of the Madaniyya (-Darqawiyya) 
order, Shaikh Muhammad ibn Hamza Zafir al-Madani of Misurata 
in Libya. This work, 4n-Nür as-Sāti* (The Brilliant Light), is 
primarily an account of the teaching of the order following 
stereotyped lines, but it has a section dealing with the principles 
underlying the pan-Islamic movement. These, we have seen, 
were found earlier in the work of Ahmad ibn Idris, though all his 
pupils rejected this aspect of his teaching, even the Saniisi choosing 
a passivist role in the Sahara. Shaikh Zafir contributed to the 
propaganda of the movement. The sultan allotted him a house 
near the palace of Yildiz Kiosk and three Madani tekkés were 
established in Istanbul. From these went out propaganda seeking 
to influence shaikhs of various orders. Emissaries, protected 
through the imperial power, won recruits among Algerians em- 
ployed by the French (there were two z@wiyas in Algiers), but 
in Morocco its relationship with the Turkish government dis- 
credited it, In Barka it became linked with the Sanüsiyya, which 
won over many Madani members. Mugaddams were also found in 
Egypt and the Hijaz. 

In Syria the Madani /ariga was represented by a distinctive 
fa'ifa, the Yashrutiyya. Founded by a Tunisian, Nür ad-din ‘Ali 
al-Yashruti (born in Bizerta in 1208/1793), who moved to Acre in 
Palestine in 1266/1850, where he died in 1310/1892.? He initiated 
lavishly, and zdwiyas were founded in Tarshiha (a.n. 1279), Jeru- 
salem, Haifa, Damascus, Beirut, and Rhodes.3 

‘Abd al-Hamid gathered around himself other order-leaders, 


* Published in Istanbul in 1301/1884. M. Zafir’s association with ‘Abd 
al-Hamid began before the latter succeeded to the sultanate; see A, le Chatelier, 
Op. cit, pp. 114-15; Wali ad-din Yakan, al-Ma‘liim wa 'lmajhūl (Cairo, 
1327/1909), i. 169—77, and also, for Abu 'I-Hudā as-Sayyādiī, i. roo. 

2 An account of the life, letters, and Sufi principles of Nūr ad-din ‘Ali is 
given in Rihlat ilā 'l-Haqq (privately printed, Beirut, n.d. but completed in 
1954) by his daughter Fatima al-Yashrutiyya, who had to remove the head- 
quarters of the order to Beirut after the Palestine tragedy of 1948. 

3 The propagator of the Shadhiliyya in the Comoro Islands in the Indian 
Ocean, where it has become the major ģariga, Sa'īd ibn Muhammad al-Ma'rüf 
(d. Moroni 1904), was initiated in Acre. 
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the most notorious being, Abu ’l-Huda M. as-Sayyadi (1850- 
1909) of the Sayyadiyya branch of the Rifa‘iyya, a long-established 
family order near Aleppo. Abu ’l-Huda began his career as a simple 
faqir, chanting Sufi songs in the streets of Aleppo where he dis- 
covered that he possessed unusual powers. He next appears in 
Istanbul, where his singing and extraordinary powers in the 
Rifa‘l tradition attracted the attention of the youth who was to 
become Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II (1876-1909). In a remarkable 
way he was able, through his astrological and divinatory powers, 
to maintain an influence over the sultan which lasted throughout 
all changes until his final overthrow. He influenced the sultan’s 
religious policy. He was a fanatical believer in the divine right of 
the Rifá'i fariga, its saints, and of the Arab role in Sufism.! All 
reformers of the second half of the nineteenth century, such as 
Jamal ad-din al-Afghānī, al-Kawākibī, and Muhammad 'Abduh, 
disliked his influence upon the sultan and his views about lineal 
and traditional Islam, regarding him as an example of all that they 
were countering. 

In central Asia there is little of significance to record for this 
century. In Turkistan and in the Caucasus there was a revival of 
the Naqshabandiyya in the 1850s.2 This order had penetrated into 
Daghistan at the end of the eighteenth century and a leader called 
Shaikh Mansiir (captured 1791) sought to unite the various 
Caucasian tribes to oppose the Russians. He won over the princes 
and nobles of Ubichistan and Daghistan, as well as many Circas- 
sians who, after the suppression of the Murid movement and the 
imposition of Russian rule (1859), preferred exile to submission. 
The order is credited with the definitive winning over of these 
Caucasian groups to Islam, even if only as a factor uniting the 
various clans. 

The Sufi intellectual gnostic tradition, crushed in the Arab 


T See Abu 'l-Hudā's Tanwir al-Abşär fi tabagāt as-Sādat ar-Rifā'iyya, 
Cairo, 1306/1888. 

2 “The brotherhood of the Vaisis, an offshoot of the great Sufi fraternity of 
Nagshbandiyya, was founded at Kazan’ in 1862 by Bahauddin Vaisov. Its mem- 
bership consisted mainly of small artisans, and its doctrine was a very curious 
mixture of Sufi mysticism, puritanism and Russian socialism—somewhat 
resembling that of the Populists. The Vaisis were considered by other Muslims 
as heretics. In 1917, the son and successor of the sect’s founder, Inan Vaisov, 
received some arms from the Bolshevik organization of Kazan’. He was killed 
while fighting for the Reds in Trans-Bulak in February 1918’ (A. Bennigsen 
and C. Lemercier-Ouelguejay, Islam in the Soviet Union, London, 1967, p. 243). 
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world and the Maghrib through the Sufis’ subjection to legalism 
and conformity, survived in Shi'i Iran, where what has been 
called the Isfahan school of theosophy shone in the prevailing 
gloom with such lights as Mulla Sadra and Mulla Hadi Sabziwari 
(1798-1878). In India in the eighteenth century a Nagshabandī 
called Outb ad-dīn Ahmad, more generally known as Shāh Walī 
Allāh of Delhi (1703-62), brought a new intellectual impulse to 
religious thought within the context of the orders,! whilst a some- 
what earlier contemporary Chishti, Shah Kalim Allah Jahana- 
badi (1650-1729), infused vigour into the sphere of Sufi practice 
and devotion. Wali Allah sought to introduce a new spirit into 
Islamic thought and to reconcile the dichotomy between shar‘ 
and tasawzuf: 

He laid the foundation of a new school of scholastic theology; bridged 
the gulf between the jurists and the mystics; softened the controversy 
between the exponents and the critics of the doctrine of wahdat al- 
wudjūd and awakened a new spirit of religious enquiry. He addressed 
all sections of Muslim society—rulers, nobles, "ulamā”, mystics, soldiers, 
traders, etc.—and tried to infuse a new spirit of dedication in them. 
His seminary, Madrasa-i Rahimiyya, became the nucleus of a revo- 
lutionary movement for the reconstruction of religious thought in Islam 
and scholars flocked to it from every corner of the country. ... 

Shah Kalīm Allāh's work was in a different direction. He revived and 
revitalized the Cishti order on the lines of the saints of its first cycle, 
checked the growth of esoteric tendencies, and sent his disciples near 
and far to propagate the Cishti mystic ideals. The rise of a number of 
Cishti khankdhs in the Pandjab, the Deccan, the North West Frontier, 
and Uttar Pradesh was due to the efforts of his spiritual descendants.? 


The remarkable thing is that the Naqshabandi revival in India 
influenced the Arab Near East and few major Arab towns were 
without a circle of devotees. On the other hand, the Chishti line 
did not spread westwards. A Chishti (Sabiri) called Imdad Allah 
settled in Mecca in about the middle of the century and gained 
great influence among Indian pilgrims, but did not confer the 
fariqa on non-Indians. We may, therefore, say that, though there 
took place this extension and foundation of new khānagāhs in 
India, the work of these men had no such outcome as that which 
resulted from the inspiration of Ahmad ibn Idris. 


' For a study of his doctrine see A. Bausani, "Note su Shāh Walīullāh di 
Delhi’, Annali, N.S. x (1960), 93—147. 
2 K, A, Nizami in E.I.? iii. 432-3. 
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Now come the first warnings of a different sort of change 
which was completely to bypass the orders. So far most significant 
movements of thought in Muslim India had taken place through 
and within the orders, but after Shah Wali Allah the inspiration 
for change came from outside them. It is significant that Wali 
Allah’s son, "Abd al-‘Aziz (1746-1824), and grandson, Lama 
(1781—1831), were important figures in the new outlook which 
was opening up. 

Parallel with the Muhammad-emphasis of the two Maghribi 
Ahmads was that of a third, Ahmad Barelvi (d. 1831), a disciple of 
Wali Allah’s son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who followed fundamentalist and 
even political lines while maintaining his Sufi heritage. Aziz Ahmad 
writes: 


Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi continued the Wali-Ullahi tradition of synthesiz- 
ing the disciplines of the three major Safi orders in India, the Qadiri, 
the Chishti, and the Naqshbandi, and uniting them with a fourth 
element of religious experience, the exoteric discipline which he called 
Tariga-i Muhammadiyah (the way of Muhammad). His explanation was 
that the three Sufi orders were linked with the Prophet esoterically, 
whereas the fourth one being exoteric emphasized strict conformity to 
religious law. . . . He thus harnessed whatever was left of the inward 
Sūfī experience in the decadent early nineteenth-century Muslim India 
to the dynamism of a reformist orthodox revival.! 


Subsequent change in the religious climate of India lies largely 
outside the scope of this study. Within the orders there was little 
significant movement, simply sporadic activities such as that of 
Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali of Thana Bhawan (d. 1943). At the same 
time, the Sufi intellectual background continued to manifest itself 
in many aspects of Indian life and influenced reformers like 
Muhammad Iqbal. 

Discussion of the orders in regions where Islam penetrated 
after it had attained its definitive form has been excluded from this 
study, but a brief reference to the orders in south-east Asia in the 
nineteenth century is necessary in view of the fact that here too 
their decline in the twentieth century is as marked, so I am told, 
as in the heartlands of Islam. 

The spread of the orders in the Malay peninsula, mainly in 
the nineteenth century, came about through the medium of the 


5 Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, Oxford, 
1964, pp. 210-11. 
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pilgrimage. The main orders which spread were the Qadiriyya, 
Nagshabandiyya, and the Sammāniyya. The Ahmadiyya-Idrīsiyya 
was introduced in 1895 and thrived for a time, though with a 
restricted range. 

Into Indonesia, too, the pilgrimage was the means through 
which the Sufi Way penetrated. The first documentary evidence 
appears in the sixteenth century in the form of mystical poetry 
and other writings. In Sumatra early mystics were Hamza Fansiiri 
(d. c. 1610) and his disciple, Shams ad-din as-Samatrani (Pasai, 
d. 1630). These men were gnostic-type mystics and consequently 
left no enduring organization behind them. One "Abd ar-Ra'ūf 
ibn *Ali of Singkcl introduced the Shattāriyya into Acheh in 1090/ 
1679, not from India as might have been expected, but from 
Mecca where he was initiated by Ahmad Oushāshī, and he came 
to be honoured as the regional saint. Later, contact with Hadra- 
mawt which became such a feature of Indonesian life, led to the 
settlement of Arabs in certain parts who introduced their own 
orders, 

The Islamization of Java is associated with the legend of ‘the 
nine saints’, active on the north-east coast in the early sixteenth 
century, who taught the mystical Way and inaugurated a new era 
in Indonesian life. The strongest local emphasis seems to have 
been the quest for ‘im: that is, initiation into esoteric knowledge 
became the aim of devotees of the religious life. The Shattariyya, 
the earliest known order, was introduced from the Hijaz towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

The Naqshabandiyya, too, was introduced from Mecca (and 
behind that from Turkey) into Minangkabau (Sumatra) about 
1845. Disputes arose between its adherents and the established 
Shattārī devotees, but largely on legalistic and secondary issues 
rather than mysticism. The Sammaniyya entered Sumatra through 
‘Abd as-Samad ibn ‘Abdallah (d. c. 1800), a Sumatran pupil of 
as-Samm4ani who lived in Mecca and initiated pilgrims from his 
own country. 

The orders spread into all these parts after they had acquired 
their definitive form. Desire to maintain the organization and 
liturgical forms of the parent orders, together with the diffusion 
of their books in Arabic, ensured an over-all uniformity of practice, 
and the differences are found in omission and response, in minor 
aspects such as the form festivals take, and in their social and 
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political repercussions. No creative adaptation is apparent. The 
acquired forms and beliefs were blended into the new human 
environment, but by juxtaposition rather than fusion, the old and 
new existing parallel to each other. 

In this aspect the similarity with and difference from west 
African Islam is apparent. The difference between African and 
Indonesian Muslims in religion derive both from the different 
pre-existing cultural background and the nature of the early 
Islamic missionaries. Snouck Hurgronje showed that the Indian 
merchants who settled in Malaysian and Indonesian ports laid more 
stress on thinking than upon acting, and this opened the way for 
the reception of forms of heterodox mysticism. In Africa, on the 
contrary, the whole stress was laid upon acting, and, in fact, in 
Negro Africa proper, not only did heterodoxy have no opening, 
but the mystical Way proper did not gain Africans.! There does 
not seem to be any genuine affinity between Africans' belief in 
the unity of life and the Sufi doctrine of al-wahdat al-wujiidiyya. 
Indonesians achieved a far greater degree of genuine religious 
syncretism than did Africans. 

While speculative mysticism, unknown in Negro Islam, was 

enjoyed by some Indonesians, the orders did not play a greater 
role among them than in western Sudan Islam. G. H. Bousquet, 
assessing the studies of Dutch students of Islam in Indonesia, 
writes: 
On trouve, chez les auteurs, extrémement peu de choses sur les con- 
fréries mystiques, les tariqas, leur organisation, leurs dhikrs, leurs 
exercices spirituels. Ce silence s'explique au moins en trés grande 
partie par leur peu d'importance en Indonésie. Il n'existe rien rappelant 
les zaouias.? 


Whereas Islamic law as affecting social life was largely ignored, 
the liturgies and practices of the orders were accepted without 
difficulty. Shaikhs produced some textbooks and large numbers 
of little pamphlets in Arabic and local languages, but they were 
devoid of originality. We can sum up by saying that although 
mysticism as an individual way was enthusiastically followed by 


' The contrast between African Negroes and Hamites in their response to 
both the saint-cult and the dhikr is brought out in my The Influence of Islam 
upon Africa, London and Beirut, 1968. 

2 G. H. Bousquet, ‘Introduction à l'étude de l'Islam indonésien’, R.E.I. 
1938, 201. 
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the few, the collective aspects of the orders, hadras, and pilgrimages 
to shrines, assumed a relatively minor importance in Indonesian 
Muslim life. 

The element which stands out from what we have written in 
this chapter is that nineteenth-century revivalism in the orders 
was primarily directed towards and effective in missionary activities 
on fringe areas of the Muslim world. In many parts of Africa, 
Nilotic Sudan, and Somalia, the association was direct, in west 
Africa it was more indirect. 


V 


The Mysticism and Theosophy 
of the Orders 


ItH Muhammad, Khdtim al-anbiyà' (Seal of the Pro- 

W phets) the cycle of prophecy (da"at an-nubuwwa) was 

closed, but God did not thenceforth leave His people 

without guidance on the way to Himself. For the majority, the 

guide was the revealed Law (Shar‘) which is for the whole com- 

munity, and the ‘ulama’ were the inheritors of the prophets as 
the guardians and interpreters of the Law. 

For others, the exoteric Law, though accepted, was not enough. 

Religion is not only revelation, it is also mystery. For those who 
became known as Shi‘a (men of the Party of ‘Ali, Shi‘at “Ali), the 
guide through this world of divine wisdom (fikma ildhiyya) was 
the infallible Imam. The Imam was also wali Allah and the closing 
of the prophetical cycle heralded the opening of another—da’irat 
al-waláya. A Shi'i Sufi, ‘Aziz ad-din an-Nasafi, explains the 
Shi‘i sense of wali: 
Des milliers de prophétes, antérieurement venus, ont successivement 
contribué à l'instauration de la forme théophanique qui est la pro- 
phétie, et Mohammed l'a achevée. Maintenant c'est au tour de la 
valáyat (l'Initiation spirituelle) d'étre manifestée et de manifester les 
réalités ésotériques. Or, l'homme de Dieu en la personne de qui se 
manifeste la waldyat, c'est la Sájib al-2amán, l'Imàüm de ce temps.? 


For others, those who came to be known as Sufis, direct 
communion with God was possible. "Their mission, though an 
individual search, was to maintain among men a realization of 
the inner Reality which made the Shar‘ valid. This Way nor- 
mally involved a guide, but of these there were many, and their 

t See H. Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie islamique, Paris, 1964, i. 45. For 
convenience sake we distinguish walāya with a fatķa as applying to the Shi'i 
conception and wildya that of the Sufis. The term cannot be translated without 
misleading implications but the meaning will become evident from subsequent 
discussion. 

2 Translated by H. Corbin, op. cit., i. 102. 
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whole concept of guidance was different from that of the Shī'īs. 
Sufis adopted their own conception of wildya, but their awlya’ 
(plural of wali) were ordinary men singled out by God. At the 
same time, the conception of a pre-creation wildya from eternity 
was incorporated into Sufi thought from eastern gnosticism,! 
though this concept never fitted comfortably into the purer struc- 
ture of Sufism. They were to ascribe a pre-creation existence and 
a hierarchical structure to these awliya’ and link them with the 
government of the world by virtue of an-Nir al-Muhammadi (lit. 
‘the Muhammadan Light’), immanent in them all. Some Sufis 
did not hold that any d@irat al-wil@ya succeeded dd’irat an- 
nubuwwa, for the latter was only a particular mode, finite and 
passive, of God's communication with man, whereas wildya is 
abiding (zstigrar) and ever-active and infinite. This does not imply 
any inferiority of law-transmitting apostles to saints, since every 
apostle is also a wali. Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: ‘Wildya is all-embracing. 
It is the major cycle (d@ ira). . . . Every apostle (rasūl) must be 
a prophet (nabi), and since every prophet must be a wali, every 
apostle must be a wali.’3 It is only prophecy as a function and 
mode of communication that is finite. There are many grades of 
walis and this is typified by the superiority of al-Khadir to Moses 
in knowledge.* 

‘Sanctity’ is not an adequate translation of wilāya, nor *saint” 
of wali, in either Shi‘ism or Sufism, though we have generally 

! See the quotation from al-Junaid, below, p. 141. 

2 Al-Hakim at-Tirmidhi, who was a contemporary in time (third/ninth 
century), if not in gnostic concepts, with al-Junaid, did however set a term to 
wildya. He has a book on the subject which has only recently been resurrected 
and has been admirably edited and provided, with supporting material from 
other authors by ‘Uthman Isma‘il Yahya, Kitab Khatm al-awliyd’, Beirut, 1965. 
"This edition also contains Tirmidhi’s spiritual autobiography, pp. 13-32. 

At-Tirmidhi claimed that wildya was limited in time, since, like nubuswa, 
it also had a Seal who will be manifested at the end of time. He wrote: ‘The 
Seal of Sanctity (khatm al-wildya) will be the mediator for the saints on the Day 
of Resurrection, for he is their lord, predominant over the saints as Muhammad 
was predominant over the prophets’ (op. cit., p. 344). Ibn al-'Arabi drew much 
of his inspiration concerning nubuwwa and wilāya from Tirmidhi, though he 
gave everything his own unique stamp and interpretation. With him (as with 
Sa‘d ad-din Hamiiya) ‘the absolute Seal who will come at the end of time’ is 
Jesus, or better, an-Nabi ‘Isa, to avoid any identification with Christian con- 
ceptions; but he also has a category of seals who parallel the prophets. The 
Muhammadan seal, he says, ‘is actually here at the present time. I made his 
acquaintance in the year 595 [1:199] . . . in Fez’; Al-Futiihdt al-Makkiyya, 


Cairo, A.H. 1329, ii. 49; other references to 'Īsā as the Seal, ii. 3, 9, etc. 
3 Futühat, ii. 256. * See below, p. 136, n. 2. 
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adhered to current usage in this book. In the Sufi sense wali is 
better translated ‘protégé’ of God; like mazvlā it can be ‘protector’ 
or ‘patron’ as well as ‘client’. With the Shi'a it signifies the Imam, 
the Word of God, the everliving Guide. 

The Sufi guides, like the Imams, also possess esoteric know- 
ledge, but, unlike the Imams, their esoteric knowledge has come 
to them, not by genealogical, but by spiritual progression.’ In 
fact, it came to them by a twofold action of God: by transmission 
from Muhammad, through a chain of elect masters, and also by 
direct inspiration from God, often through the mediation of al- 
Khadir, like Gabriel to Muhammad. 

These three trends of spiritual guidance are fully within the 
heritage of Islam, though they were never reconciled. Both Sufism 
and Shi‘ism were attempts to solve the perpetual Islamic dilemma 
of a once-for-all final revelation, but they each fully recognized 
the once-for-all nature of the final prophetic mode of divine 
communication. However, they did not think that with the closing 
of this stage God’s direct dealings with men were at an end. 

The mission of both Sufis and Shi‘is? was to preserve the 
spiritual sense of the divine revelation. Both were concerned with 
the equation ee >Hagīga, but their Ways were quite different. 
Whilst in many respects Sufis and Shi'is come close together, 
in others, some fundamental, they are poles apart. This hinges 
upon their different conceptions of the basis of the community. 
Sufis are within the main stream of Islam, for them the basis is the 


IU 


t There is no sound evidence for linking Shi‘i gnosticism with any of the 
Twelve Imaims, except perhaps Ja‘far as-Sadiq. Their alleged sayings, now 
forming a vast corpus beginning with ash-Sharif ar-Radi's (d. 406/ro15) Nahj 
al-balágha, devoted to Imüm 'Ali, being unlikely to go back to them. This does 
not affect their validity for Shi‘is; for them it is the Imam who speaks, whoever 
put it on paper, but others are likely to take a more critical attitude. This is 
not to say that all the material in such compilations is spurious; see L. Veccia 
Vaglieri, "Sul "Nahj al-balügah" e sul suo compilatore a%-Sarif ar-Radi’, 
Annali, Nuova serie, viii. 1-46; G. Oman, ‘Uno “specchio per principi" dell 
Imam ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib’, Annali, N.S., x (1960), 1—35. 

2 Writers on Sufism have fought shy of dealing with the question of the 
relationship of Sufism and Shi'ism. L. Massignon was concerned with the 
relations of Shī'īs with al-Hallāj; but otherwise the only scholars who have 
attempted to deal with it have approached it from the Shi'i viewpoint—we 
may mention Henri Corbin, W. Ivanow, and Sayyid Husain Nasr. It is not 
a subject for this book, since I am only dealing cursorily with the mystical 
foundations of the orders, yet I feel I should at least indicate my own position 
on the question, 
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shari‘a; for the Shī'a the basis is the Imām, the infallible leader. 
Sufis lived and thought upon a guite different plane from that of 
Shi‘is. They believed in the possibility of direct communion 
with God, and their aim was the perfection of the soul, the spiritual 
ascent to God. Sufis are marked off from Shi'is by the two tech- 
niques of zariga and dhikr; the dominant movement is following 
the Path. Shi‘is, on the contrary, needed a mediatory Imam, and 
they plunged into a world of mysteries, hidden meanings, and 
secret initiatory transmissions. Sufis also came to adopt a gnostic 
approach, tapping Shi'i as well as other gnostic sources, especially 
after the open profession of Shi'ism was banned. But when Sufis 
adopted elements from the Shi'i gnostic system the orientation of 
such elements changed. In this respect the change was similar to 
the parallel adoption of Neoplatonic and Christian elements into 
Sufism; once incorporated they are no longer Neoplatonic, 
Christian gnostic, or Shi'i. 

We have mentioned that ‘Ali followed Muhammad as the 
starting-point of Sufi chains and here, too, misconceptions have 
arisen. Although Sufis trace their esoteric chains back to ‘Ali, 
and accord his line high honour, it is not as Imam in any Shii 
sense. When Junaid was asked about ‘Ali’s knowledge of tasawwuf 
he answered the question rather obliquely: ‘Had ‘Ali been less 
engaged in wars he might have contributed greatly to our know- 
ledge of esoteric things (ma‘ani) for he was one who had been 
vouchsafed ‘ilm al-ladunni.’2 

Sufis have rarely been Shi'is except in Persia;3 and we give 


! The esoteric trend began long before the farigas developed the concept of 
a chain of transmission from ‘Ali in the fifth/eleventh centuries. At one time, 
as is seen from the si/silas of Sadr ad-din ibn Elamiya (Appendix A), there were 
parallel chains, both having ‘Ali as the starting-point, but one passing through 
a series of Imams. 

? As-Sarrüj, Luma', p. 129. Reference is given to the passage in the Our'ān 
concerning the encounter between Moses and God's servant (identified with 
al-Khaģir): *'One of our servants . . . whom We had taught knowledge peculiar 
to Us (wa 'allamnāhu min ladunnā "'ilm""). This phrase, important in Sufism, 
refers to the esoteric truth validating the exoteric Law of Moses (representative 
of the Law) who asks God’s servant, "May I follow you on the understanding 
that you teach me, from what you have been taught, a rushd?? Qur'ün, xviii. 
65-6. Sufis take rushd to mean ‘right guidance', a tariga, and the murshid (a 
derivative from the same root r-sh-d) is the ‘guide’. This passage, as-Sarraj 
says, has been the source used to support the conception of the superiority of 
wilāya over nubuwwa, believed in by many Sufis as well as Shi‘ is. It is easy to 
see how Khadir becomes for Sufis the prototype of the murshid. 

3 R. A. Nicholson wrote, 'Süfism may join hands with freethought—it has 
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due allowance for the indulgence provided by the doctrine of tagiyya 
(precautionary dissembling). They have regarded Shi‘i beliefs 
about the Imam as incompatible with Sufism. Similarly in adopting 
the Shi'i baz'a, the oath was given to the initiating murshid as 
representative of the founding wali, in whose hands the murid was 
to be like the corpse in the hands of the washer, and they thought 
of the chain carrying the founder’s doctrine back to ‘Ali and the 
Prophet in a quite different way from Shi‘i conceptions. Most 
Sufis were concerned, since Junaid led the way, with maintaining 
their stand within the main Islamic stream, to which they made 
compromises and within which they came to be tolerated. Any 
lack Sufis may have felt in regard to such a gnostic-type concept 
as Sahib az-Zamān, ‘the Master of the Hour’ (the Mahdi), was 
eventually compensated for by the idea of Qutb al-‘ Alam wa ’z- 
Zaman (the Axis of the Universe and the Hour). 


Although our concern is primarily with the exoteric expression 
of Sufism, we have to say something about beliefs in relation to 
practice. Islamic mysticism has proved so attractive to western 
students of Islam that it is necessary to take a balanced view of 
what was actually involved in practice. 

We have defined mysticism prosaically as the organized cultiva- 
tion of religious experience aimed at direct perception of the Real. 
Sufism is a Way before it becomes a theosophy, and this is where 
self-deception arises. The doctrine is an attempt at rational 
expression of mystical experience. Mysticism, as the intuitive, 
spiritual, awareness of God, belongs to the realm of natural and 
universal, not revealed, religion, and thus at the mystical level 
there seems no essential difference between religions, since the 
experience is virtually the same. Direct experience takes prece- 
dence over historical revelation, and from this derives the opposi- 
tion of the guardians of the Law to mysticism. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
wrote—‘God is known only by means of God. The scholastic 
theologian says: "I know God by that which he created", and 
takes as his guide something that has no real relation to the object 


often done so—but hardly ever with sectarianism. This explains why the vast 
majority of Sifis have been, at least nominally, attached to the catholic body of 
the Moslem community. ‘Abdallah Ansiri declared that of two thousand Safi 
Sheykhs with whom he was acquainted only two were Shi'ites’; The Mystics of 
Islam, London, 1914, pp. 88-9. 
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sought. He who knows God by means of phenomena, knows as 
much as these phenomena give to him and no more.’! 

At the same time, whilst it is true that the essential differences 
between religions lie elsewhere than on this plane of experience, 
still mysticism cannot be regarded as one and the same in what- 
ever religious sphere it is manifested, though the distinctions 
(cultural, content, tendency) are relative and do not infringe the 
essential unity of mystical experience. The religion professed 
does far more than merely colour linguistic and other forms of 
symbolic expression. The nature of mysticism is shown by its 
manifestations within the whole setting of a particular religious 
culture, and in Islam it is associated with and conditioned by 
(even though it counterbalances) recognized ritual and worship. 
Islamic mysticism, even in its fully developed form, cannot be 
regarded as a syncretism. It is true that it incorporated and welded 
together many different spiritual insights, yet through this process 
of assimilation they have been changed and given a uniquely 
Islamic orientation. The works of the Islamic mystics cannot be 
studied, appreciated, and valued apart from their environment 
(Christian students have too frequently read their own ideas into 
the expressions of Muslim mystics), nor apart from their practical 
outcome in the works of the orders. 

As well as mysticism we need to define the sense in which we 
are using the term ‘theosophy’, for this word too can mean many 
different things. Whilst mysticism is a responsive movement of 
the soul towards God which involves a grappling with reality on 
interior levels, theosophy is that sacred philosophy which springs 
from such inward illumination; it is the mysticism of the mind as 
distinguished from the mysticism of the heart. 

Mysticism and theosophy are, therefore, the personal experience 
and expression of the mystery which lies within the religions, the 
testimony of the realities which lie beyond empirical experience. 
Muslim mysticism is a valid expression of Muslim truth along 
lines of insight which could have been reached in no other way. 
The mystic speaks the imaginative language of vision, symbol, 
and myth, through which he can express truths beyond the reach 
of formal theology. ‘Gnostics’, writes Ibn al-‘Arabi, ‘cannot 


1 [bn al-'Arabi's commentary on his own Tarjumān al- Ashīvāg, ed. and tr. 
by R. A. Nicholson, London, r911, p. 115; for the text of the commentary see 
Beirut edition, 1966, p. 136. 
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explain their feelings (afwal) to other men; they can only indicate 
them symbolically to those who have begun to experience the 
like.” The tragedy of the higher theosophist in the realm of expres- 
sion arises from the fact that he has to reduce intense personal 
experience to the level of abstract thought at which level com- 
munication with the non-initiate becomes impossible? One 
medium of communication open to the Muslim, for whom non- 
verbal forms of religious symbolism (except calligraphy and 
abstract art) are banned, is poetry. Poetry in the Arab and Persian 
world is no solitary art, but receives its expression in the assembly. 
Poetry has its arts of delivery, chant, and musical accompaniment, 
and it was around the latter that controversy arose. 


Sufism as it developed came to embrace different spheres of 
experience, and these need bringing out if we are to see the 
relationship between such aspects as following the Way and 
receiving divine gifts, or how fariga and wilaya come to be 
associated. 

(a) We have the mysticism which seeks perfection, the purifica- 
tion of the nafs (soul)—the Way of mujahada, the spiritual jihad; 
the Way of ascent through different stages (magdmdt) leading to 
God. The life of contemplation (mushahada), to which asceticism 
is an essential preliminary, is based upon recollection (dhikr) of 
God. This must be carried out under direction. 

(b) In integral association with this Way through personal effort 
is the way of illumination (Rashf, ‘unveiling’). As they pursued 
their Way, Sufis were favoured with a mystical endowment 
(al), which is a free gift from God. The distinction between 
magām and hal brings together these two aspects of the Path: 


T Tarjumán, p. 68; Beirut edn., p. 42. Sufis have a favourite expression 
concerning the need for discretion in divulging the mysteries, 'he who experi- 
ences God, his lips are sealed’ (man ‘arafa ’llah* kalla lisénuhu). 

2 And is also liable to be misinterpreted. ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadani felt 
that he had been wrongly convicted through such misunderstanding. In the 
Defence he composed in prison shortly before his execution he wrote, ‘The 
‘ulam’ can hardly be unaware that every department of knowledge has its 
mutually agreed terminology whose meaning is known only to those who have 
followed a course of training . . . Similarly with the Sufis, they have their own 
exclusive terms whose meanings they alone know. I mean by Sufis those persons 
who have directed their aspirations wholly towards God and are dedicated to 
following the Way to Him’; SShaqwá 'l-gharib, ed. in 7. Asiat. ccxvi (1930), 40, 
41. 
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‘States are gifts whilst stages are acquisitions.’ There is pre- 
supposed in the reception of a ha] the carrying out of a definite 
disciplined rule of life. Illuminism? is this faith in the possibility 
of the sudden flash of divine light. 

The association of these two comprises the sulūk, the scala 
perfectionis of the orders, whereby the distinction between Creator 
and created can be transcended. This association of the way of 
striving and illumination by divine light can be comprehended 
when we realize that this kind of thing is a fact of everyday 
experience. We may think of the scientist pursuing his laborious 
way of experiment to whom the solution comes in a sudden flash 
of intuition, but there is no flash without the toil. Such insights 
give the appearance of something given. The next sphere, how- 
ever, bears the relationship of genius to intuition. 

(c) The mystical gift just mentioned must be distinguished from 
the gnostic genius or the mystical gnosis (ma‘rifa, with Shi'‘is 
‘irfan) which enables those so favoured to unveil the secrets of 
the unseen world of reality and contemplate the mysteries of 
being. This is different from the enlightenment of the mystics, 
although the same term, ma‘rifa, may be used, and the theosophy 
behind the orders draws upon both types with a resultant con- 
fusion. With the Sufis the divine mysteries are revealed by degrees, 
in proportion to a person’s spiritual growth and his receptivity, 
but there are men of special gifts who have been given a mystical 
understanding of life which has nothing to do with either ascetic 
discipline or the Sufi technique of the Way, nor with the gift of 
wilaya, though like wildya it is an individual charism. We may 


3X Fa 'l-ahwal mawāhib wa 'l-magāmāt makāsib; Ar-Risālat al- Qushairiyya, 
Cairo, 1319, p. 32. Sufis regard these two aspects as being expressed in the 
Qur’anic promise, “Those who endeavour in Us, them We shall direct in Our 
Ways’ (xxix. 69). 

"This usage of the Our'ān as a support for an already taken up position is not 
to be confused with the Sufi interpretation of the Qur’ān (ta'wil or istinbāt = 
drawing out the hidden sense), allegorical, hermencutical, and mystical. The 
reason why ta’wil is not referred to in this book is simply that it belongs to the 
eclectic aspect of Sufism; it did not form part of the ordinary Sufi’s approach 
and certainly not that of the orders. 

2 This is a dangerous word to use. I am using it in the widest sense, much 
wider than ishrág, which has become a term describing a particular metaphysic 
of illumination associated with Yahyà as-Suhrawardi al-Maqtül. It has little 
relationship with the orders, but an individual pursuit of men like as-Simnānī, 
Other illumination terms (tajalliyát, lawá'ih, lawámi') are used by Sufis for 
different expressions of their experiences. 
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think of as-Suhrawardi al-Maqtiil, Ibn al-‘Arabi, and Ibn Sabin, 
and of non-Muslim parallels such as Plotinus, Eckhart, and 
Boehme. In spite of the uniqueness of this genius, men have 
sought this gnosis and techniques for its attainment have been 
developed. It is through such techniques, through the marriage 
of Man and Nature, that have arisen the ‘masteries’ of magic 
which hold man in thrall to a naturalistic world. 

(d) Finally, we have to distinguish wil@ya. Extrinsically this is 
within the sphere of Sufism; intrinsically it has little relationship 
with mysticism. This seems confusing, in that the founders of 
the orders all came to be regarded as walis, whereas mystics like 
al-Muņāsibī were not walis. But the essence of early teaching 
on wildya is that walis were unknown to their fellow men. 

For practical purposes we need to distinguish two types of 
walis: those chosen to be with God from eternity and those of 
humanity who were, it seems, picked out by God to receive 
special favours through the action of grace (minna). The first 
conception was an early development in Sufi thought, since we 
find al-Junaid affirming: ‘God has an élite (safwa) among His 
servants, the purest among His creation. He has chosen them for 
the wilaya and distinguished them by conferring on them unique 
grace (kardma) ... These are they whom He created for Himself 
to be with Him from eternity.'! 

This gift like the gnosis just discussed has nothing to do with 
merits or traversing a Path. It is possible to be a wali and be 
completely devoid of mystical gifts, and it is equally possible to 
be a mystic, illuminated with the highest vision of God, without 
being a wali The divorce of wilāya from tasawwuf, and the link 
of the orders with wilāya, signify the weakening of the relationship 
of the orders with mysticism.3 

Since it is impossible in a general study such as this to treat at 
all fully the conceptions of the different orders, we will content 
ourselves with mentioning certain dominant conceptions and ten- 
dencies common to most orders, bearing in mind the distinctions 
which have just been brought out. 


The Muslim mystic begins with the Tawhid (Unity) and the 


1 Rasā'tl al-Yunaid, ed. A. H. "Abd al-Qadir (London, 1962), text, p. 41. 

2 I am well aware that, apart from agnostic wildya, diverse writers from as- 
Sulami to Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers regard gnosis as the distinguishing 
mark of weldya. 3 See the account of ash-Sha'rüni in chap. viii, pp. 220-5. 
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Shar‘ (revealed Law), and through his following the Path he seeks 
to penetrate to their inner significance (al-ma'nà 'I-bafini). He 
believes that Tawhid|Shar', experienced as one Reality, is the 
world's foundation and its subsistence. He is deeply aware of 
the mystery of being and believes that it is possible to eliminate 
the element of non-being and attain union with God along lines of 
Islamic insight. T'he Unity is central, but the Sufi attached a mystical 
meaning to it (the doctrine of unification), as he did to the Shar‘. 
The Muslim theosophist goes much further. But the doctrine of 
the theosophists is not our concern, except in so far as aspects 
become part of the thought of the orders. The great theosophists, 
those who have gone through crises in which the world of invisible 
things is revealed, have generally dwelt upon the fringe of Islam, 
condemned by the orthodox to whom God and the mystery of 
life are unknowable. 

Al-Qushairi prepared the way for Muslims to find a via media: 


'The Shari'a is concerned with the observance of the outward mani- 
festations of religion [i.e. rites and acts of devotion (‘ibadat) and duties 
(mu'amalát)]; whilst Hagiga (Reality) concerns inward vision of divine 
power (mushühadát ar-Rubübiyya). Every rite not informed by the 
spirit of Reality is valueless, and every spirit of Reality not restrained 
by the Law is incomplete. The Law exists to regulate mankind, whilst 
the Reality makes us to know the dispositions of God. The Law exists 
for the service of God, whilst the Reality exists for contemplation of 
Him. The Law exists for obeying what He had ordained, whilst the 
Reality concerns witnessing and understanding the order He has 
decreed: the one is outer, the other inner. I heard the learned Abu 
‘Ali ad-Daqqaq say, “The phrase Iyydka na‘budu (Thee we serve) is for 
sustaining the Law, whilst Iyydka nasta‘in (Thy help we ask) is for 
affirming the Reality’. Know that the Law is the Reality because God 
ordained it, and the Reality is also the Law because it is the knowledge 
of God likewise ordained by Him.! 


Those who maintained the teaching of the order-leaders went 
to the extreme in affirming their orthodoxy. We do not conse- 
quently find any farigas avowedly deriving from the teaching 
of men like Ibn al-‘Arabi or Ibn Sab‘in;? although the developed 


' Ar-Risdlat al-Qushairiyya, Cairo edn., AH. 1319, p. 43. The two phrases 
quoted by ad-Daggāg are from the Fātiha, the opening chapter of the Qur’an. 
+ This is not to deny the existence of consciously maintained silstlas claiming 
to be from such men as al-Hallāj. Ibn Taimiyya says that Ibn Sab‘in’s dhikr 
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ideas of tasawwuf can hardly be conceived of without taking into 
account the influence of the first, which ideas seeped in an indirect 
way into the teaching of the orders. Consequently, and in spite of 
this apparent accommodation with the Shari‘a, the order-leaders 
never overcame the suspicion of orthodoxy. The orthodox in 
general did not hesitate to denounce the dictum of al-Qushairi 
just quoted that ‘the Shari‘a is the Hagiga’. They especially dis- 
trusted the claim that Sufism was an esoteric Way, a mystery 
religion, open only to an elect. This aspect the order-leaders 
were especially concerned to tone down and succeeded in doing 
so, turning Sufism eventually into a system of devotion, higher 
morality, and emotional exercise and release. At the same time, in 
their notion of wildya they fostered and secured the practical 
acceptance of their own doctrine of election. 

We have shown that Sufism could never be fully accommodated 
into the Islamic prophetical structure, but was allowed to exist 
parallel to it, and that orders were the means whereby aspects of 
the Sufi outlook were mediated to the capacity and needs of the 
ordinary man. It is far beyond the scope of this study to enlarge 
upon the Ways of Sufism in its many variations; for this the best 
guides are the works of the Sufis themselves, provided that one 
guards against any attempt to reduce Sufism to a single pattern or 
to systematize it as a philosophical system. We shall not attempt 
to do more than draw attention to particular aspects which find 
expression (and in some respects a system) in the orders. 

A brief reference to early mysticism is perhaps called for here. 
Early mysticism had to face the implications of the doctrine of 
tanzīh, that there can be no reciprocal communion between God 
and man, since there can only be love between like and like, 
and God is totally unlike anything He has created. The mystics 


formula (khirga Sab‘iniyya) was laisa tllā'llāh (there is nothing but God) and 
that its isnād relied 'upon the authority of Hallaj among other impious men’. 

Ibn Sab‘in, an intellectually illuminated gnostic and not necessarily a Sufi, 
after being expelled from Ceuta, eventually took refuge in Mecca with his 
considerable following of novices and adepts. He survived in Mecca for a long 
while, but was eventually put under house-arrest and died in 669/1270. The 
poet Shushtarī, who took his place at the head of the devotees (smutajarridin), 
brought to Egypt before Ibn Sab‘in’s death about 400 adepts, including Abu 
Ya‘qib al-Mubashshir, the hermit of Bab Zuwaila in Cairo; L. Massignon, 
art. ‘Shushtari’, E.7.! iv. 393. 

! For the Sufi of the Path theological questions of transcendence and imman- 
ence have no meaning. His experience of the mystery of the Godhead and of 
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broke the barrier set up by the formulators of such a doctrine, since 
the very foundation of the mystical approach is the belief, in fact 
the experienced knowledge, that there is an inner kinship or 
relationship between human and divine, between Creator and 
created, though the interest of the mystics was always in the 
God-pole, not the man-pole, in this God-man relationship. The 
doctrine of love (Qur’an, v. 59) preached by early mystics like 
Dhü ’n-Niin al-Misri, Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, al-Muhdasibi, and 
al-Hallaj, was viewed with the gravest suspicion by conformists 
to the narrow path of legal Islam,! and, in the subsequent period, 
when ways of securing right of asylum for the mystical Way were 
being sought (it was found, for instance, that the legalists could 
swallow camels more easily than gnats), mysticism lost its sim- 
plicity and direct intensity of communion through its being 
transformed into an esoteric Way and also a transformation of 
relationship—was there in fact any distinction at all between God 
and man? 

This early mysticism was unknown to the men of the orders. 
They did not read the writings of early mystics. It is true that 
their sayings were quoted in the order literature in the form of 
mystical hadith, but these sayings were not used in order to teach 
their Way but carefully chosen and quoted with the aim of 
illustrating and supporting a particular order aim, doctrine, or 
discipline. The scarcity of hadith props, both prophetic and 
mystical, in the writings of the early Sufis should be compared with 
their profusion in the order-leaders’ writings on Sufi discipline, 
as, for example, in the “Awdrif of Shihab ad-dīn as-Suhrawardī. 
The first were writing out of direct experience, the second were 
obsessed with the need to show authority and precedent for every 
statement. 

The orders were the vehicles, not the substance, of the mystic 
life; imperfect vehicles, it is true, but they were the organized 
means by which the vast accumulation of Sufi experience was 


union fuse as one. The problem exercised men like the elder Ghazali, who 
grasped the dangers of tanzih (sce, c.g., his Iļjām al-'awām 'an ‘ilm al-kalam, 
Cairo edn., A.H. 1351, p. 33) though he never transcended this duality in ideated 
experience. The philosophical Sufis had their own definitions of tanzih. 

! "This was one of the issues in the persecution of Sufis during the reign of 
al-Mu'tamid (A.D. 870-93), referred to by al-Qushairi, Risdla, p. 112. 

2 We can get some idea of the popularity of works through the number of 
manuscripts which survive; many books have disappeared, whilst some of the 
most significant works survive in only one copy. 
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mediated to many different types of aspirants. We are not, there- 
fore, concerned with making direct recourse to the thought of 
mystics and theosophists, but with the interpreters and utilizers of 
their works, and more especially with those elements of their 
theosophical thought which were taken up and adapted by the 
order-formulators to become an integral part of their liturgies, 
nativity dramas, and prayer manuals. 

One difficulty in understanding and interpretation arises from 
Sufi terminology. Sufism was not a doctrine, we have said, but an 
activity, a pilgrimage in depth. Sufis could not keep their experi- 
ences to themselves, they had to express them in words. To enable 
them to do this they had provided themselves with a specialized 
vocabulary complementary to that of legalistic Islam, For example, 
ilham, generally translated ‘inspiration’, is in their usage near in 
meaning to personal ‘revelation’, though contrasted with wahy, 
exoteric impersonal prophetic revelation. Similarly, kardmat 
applied to the charismata of saints was contrasted with mu'‘jizdat, 
prophetic evidential miracles. 'lerms taken from the Our'ān 
were given specialized meanings. Dhu 'n-Nün, on being asked 
the meaning of tawba, replied, “The “repentance” of the common 
herd is from sins, whilst the repentance of the elect is from in- 
attention (ghafla).'! Expressions, however, which are most integral 
to Sufi thought and expression, keywords like ma‘rifa, wajd, 
ma'nà, and hagiga, are not found in the Our'ān. Nothing of this 
provides any difficulty, one can always learn the vocabulary; the 
difficulty arises from the fact that every mystical writer of insight 
transforms the meaning of the terms he employs to conform to 
his own subjective emotional usage, since his meaning is based 
upon his personal imaged experience (and one must allow too for 
their disordered or inchoate imaginations), not on some objective 
concept for which a particular term stands. This is all taken very 
seriously by many western students of Sufism as well as by apolo- 
gists for Sufi pantheism. However, the orders have simplified it 
for us. Within them the meanings of the terms became stereotyped, 
in the same way as the ‘stages’ were marked out according to the 
patterns developed by those leaders who stabilized the insights 
and practices of the founder. Consequently, self-deception must 


1 Ar-Risdlat al-Qushairiyya, edn. cit, p. 9; Shihab ad-din, tAuārif, 
p. 338. Ghafla in a strict sense (as here) is momentary forgetfulness of God; 
in a wider sense it is preoccupation with self. 
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be added to spiritual pride as one of the hazards of the dervish 
life, since the methods and patterns tended to be followed auto- 
matically without necessarily corresponding to any felt inner 
experience. The meaning of the terminology degenerated from 
relationship to God to relationship to a dead saint or living shaikh, 
the medium between God and man. Thus murdgaba (lit. aware- 
ness, but also contemplation, meditation)' by degrees acquires new 
meanings, until it comes to signify, in the orders, participation in 
the being of that which is being contemplated—God, Muhammad, 
or one’s director, living or dead. 

Since the orders are, on the one hand, practical Ways, and, on 
the other, repositories of esoteric beliefs—to some even of divine 
wisdom (hikma ilahiyya = theosophia)—their doctrine is not 
clearly formulated. Cult more than belief integrated the ikhwan. 
Beliefs have to be abstracted from the accounts of dhikr practice 
to discover what is being aimed at, from the reported sayings, 
prayers, and songs of founding shaikhs and order formulators, 
and from books on Sufi conduct or rules (ädãb or hugūg at-tarīg), 
which embrace both regulations concerning such matters as the 
inter-relationships between shaikh and novice and the rules for 
ritual, Especially valuable are the lives of the leaders and collections 
of their sayings (hikam), One may claim that in the orders Sufi 
doctrine and teaching was conveyed through sayings, precepts, 
and parables. A Sufi artist like Jalal ad-din Rimi paints his 
word-pictures, parables, and allegories without conscious applica- 
tion, without attempting to expound, portraying those aspects of 
Reality he was gifted to see without attempting to build up some 
theory about the meaning of existence. A popular work like 
Ahmad ibn M. al-‘Abbad’s Al-Mafakhir al-‘aliyya fi ’l-ma’akhir 
ash-Shadhiliyya consists of a collection of the sayings of Abu 
’|-Hasan “Alt, arranged under subject headings, with a long section 
devoted to his ahsāb, but nothing in the nature of coherent doc- 
trinal formulation, since the fariga does not possess any. All this 
is apart from the gnostic chain, which claims to transmit and 
interpret an esoteric doctrine reserved for the fully initiated 
alone. 

' In the early systematic study of Sufism by as-Sarrāj this was the first of 
the mystical states; see Kitdb al-Luma‘, ed. R. A. Nicholson, pp. 54-5. 

? A valuable study of the devotional material, much of a high spiritual order, 


which is given in the prayer manuals of the orders, is Constance Padwick’s 
Muslim Devotions, London, 1961. 
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The Truth which the seeker seeks is existential; it must be 
apprehended by the whole personality. The cognitive aspect, 
therefore, is mediated through its integral union with practice. 
Action, the song, exercise and dance, with the attendant sym- 
bolism, is the primary form of communication. Teaching is 
relatively subordinate, and in any case is inseparable from pro- 
gressive experience. The master taught the seeker Sufi sym- 
bolism by stages, continually testing his progress and allotting 
increasingly exacting litany tasks. As the seeker practised these, 
it was believed, he was able to apprehend the unteachable, to 
seize upon truth intuitively. In practice, the three main spheres of 
religious apprehension—belief, the ritual through which, and the 
way of life in which, it is expressed—are brought into har- 
moniously balanced relationship. Faith is not intellectual appre- 
hension as such. Belief retains its hold because it is a system of 
life. Ritual is the medium which conveys, re-enacts, teaches 
intuitively, and binds. So Sufism developed mystical techniques 
to enable the seeker to arrive at ma‘rifa (esoteric knowledge), 
Ma‘rifa, therefore, is no intellectual gnosis, but direct ‘perception’ 
of God. 

Masters of the Way realized that the mystical tendency is highly 

dangerous as an individual experience, since the soul under the 
influence of a ‘state’ is wide open to delusion and self-deception. 
There are mystic Ways to other gods than God. Hence they insisted 
upon the necessity for guidance under an experienced director. 
In the next stage they themselves became the medium between 
God and man. Jalal ad-din Rimi writes: 
When the Pir has accepted thee, take heed, surrender thyself (to him): 
go, like Moses, under the authority of Khizr. . . . God has declared that 
his (the Pir’s) hand is as His own, since He gave out (the words) the 
Hand of God is above their hands! . . . If any one, by rare exception, 
traversed this Way alone (without a Pir), he arrived (at his goal) 
through the help (and favour) of the hearts of the Pīrs. The hand of the 
Pir is not withdrawn from the absent (those who are not under his 
authority): his hand is naught but the grasp of God.? 


The last phrase shows that Jalal ad-din saw even the lone seekers 
as being spiritually under guidance. 
! Qur'ün, xlviii. 10, referring to the oath of allegiance given to the Prophet 


at Hudaibiya. 
2 Jalal ad-din Rimi, Masnawi, tr. R. A. Nicholson, London, 1926, i. 162. 
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In the final stage they denied the right of the individual, not 
merely to seek a Path by trial and error, but even under guidance, 
for the shaikhs were the mediators, and the allotting of spiritual 
tasks became a mechanical process. The murid’s initiation involved 
the surrender of his will to that of the shaikh. A Tijani manual 
begins, ‘Praise is due to God who gave a means to everything and 
made the mediating shaikh a means to union with God." Although 
the orders are the embodiment of the mystical experience, yet 
their distinctive feature is that 'knowledge' of the divine rests 
upon wilaya, and wilàya is transmitted through the shaikh. We 
have said that changes took place in the meaning of Sufi terms: 
the word tawajjuh (mental concentration), for example, comes 
to mean in the terminology of eastern orders, the spiritual assis- 
tance rendered by the saint to his devotee, or by the murshid to his 
murid. In this exercise the shaikh (in a state of jadhb?) concentrates 
upon the murid, picturing the spinning of a line of linkage between 
his pineal heart (al-galb as-sanawbari) and the heart of the murid 
through which power can flow. At the same time, the murid con- 
centrates upon becoming a passive vessel for the inflowing power 
of the shaikh. With others tawajjuh is the attempt to contact the 
spirit of a dead shaikh.? 


The masters of the Way were fully conscious of the dangers 
of incurring the charge of bid‘a (innovation). Islam was spared the 
Christian conception of heresy as deviation from norms of belief, 
Orthodoxy is a matter of practice rather than belief; it is conformity 
to the Law; the welfare of the community involves surrender to 
the Law. We have seen that there is nothing surprising in the 
order-leaders insisting upon observance of the Shari‘a, since they 
believed that this was coexistent with the divine Unity; they 
simply claimed that there was an outer and an inner knowledge 
(al-‘tln az-gahuiri and al-‘ilm al-batini). The ta’ifas tended, there- 
fore, to be in an ambivalent position. They were rarely attacked on 
the ground of belief, but usually on the ground of deviations in 
practice. 

The first concern of the founder and leaders of a tā'ifa was 
to assert their orthodoxy. This was simply obtained by the truly 


! M. ‘Alwan al-Jawsqi, As-Sirr al-Abhar, Cairo, n.d., p. 3- 
* See for different aspects of [awajjuh], pp. 58, 213-14. 
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Islamic expedient of producing an isndd.t In order to avoid any 
reproach of b:d‘a all a shaikh needed was to demonstrate that he 
had followed the course of a well-known Sufi. He could then 
use the authority of his master and all the transmissory links right 
back to one of the first four Caliphs as a prop (sanad) for his teach- 
ing and practice. This is that chain of authority or mystical 
isnüd called the silsila. As new ideas were fostered on eminent 
Sufis of past ages in order to make these ideas respectable, so 
the silsila provided a doctrinal as well as a power-line going back 
to these ‘rightly-guided ones’. ‘This claim that these caliphs were 
Sufis was invented during the period when Sufism was struggling 
for recognition against the opposition of the legalists. Ibn Khaldūn 
rejects all such claims. None of the early caliphs, he says, ‘was 
distinguished by the possession of any particular religious practice 
exclusively peculiar to him’. ‘Ali al-Hujwiri relates+ each caliph 
to different aspects of the Sufi Path: Abu Bakr represents 
the contemplative Way (mushdhada), ‘Umar the purgative Way 
(mujahada), ‘Uthman that of friendship (Ahulla) with God, and 
‘Ali is the guide to the principles and practice of divine Reality 
(Hagīga). In practice the silsilas of the tarīgas are traced back to 
only three of these caliphs. "Alī is the primary source, some have 
a line to Abu Bakr5 or ‘Umar,® but I have not come across a line 
to ‘Uthman.7 

The developed silsila of the orders embraces two divisions: 
stlsilat al-baraka(chain of benediction), connects the present shaikh 


! ft seems unnecessary to follow Ibn Khaldūn (see Mugaddama, tr. Rosen- 
thal, iii. 93) in attributing this craving for an isndd to Shi'i practice. 

2 ‘Ali al-Hujwiri gives an illuminating instance of this practice when he 
writes of al-Khuldi (d. 348/959), “He is the well-known biographer of the 
Saints... He has many sublime sayings. In order to avoid spiritual conceit, he 
attributed to different persons the anecdotes which he composed in illustration 
of each topic’ (Kashf al-mahjüb, pp. 156-7). The reference is to al-Khuldi's 
Hikmat al-awliyā”, a work now lost but drawn upon freely by later biographers. 

3 Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddama, tr. FP. Rosenthal, iii. 93. 

4 Kashf al-Maķjūb, pp. 70-4. 

5 For example, Nagshabandiyya, Yasaviyya, and Bektāshiyya; see D’Ohsson, 
Tableau, iv. 2. 626, al-Wasiti, Tiryāg, p. 47. 

6 For example, the Rifü'iyya. Of the ‘Uqailiyya, a Syrian branch of the Batā- 
'ihiyya which Ibn ar-Rifā'ī made famous, founded by a Kurd called 'Ugail 
al-Manbaji ibn Shihab ad-din Ahmad, we read, ‘He was the first to introduce 
al-Khirgat al-‘Umariyya into Syria’ (al-Wasiti, Tirydg, p. 47). 

7 Evliya Chelebi says that the Zainiyya (Suhrawardi line, see Appendix C) 
trace their line to "Uthmān; see von Hammer's translation (London, 1845-50), 
I. ii. 29. 
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through the founder of the tā'ifa with the founder of the zariga; 
whilst silsilat al-Wird (chain of initiation) connects the fariga- 
founder with one of the first khalifas and the Prophet.! Recitation 
of these chains forms part of the spiritual exercises of members 
of the orders. Other terminology may be used. ‘The Naqshabandis 
call the chain from the founder to the Prophet silstlat adh-dhahab 
(the chain of gold), and that from the founder to the shaikh 
silsilat at-tarbiya (chain of upbringing), the links being called 
shuyükh at-tarbiya, or, with Suhrawardis, shuyükh al-asátidha. 
Sufism which, in its simple development, we believe to be 
a natural interiorization of Islam, had come to embrace, not only 
this theory of election but also a theosophy which was basically 
alien to Islam. Without overstressing pantheistic tendencies we 
may point out that the Sufi's relationship to God was unusual. 
When ‘possessed’ (majdhiib) he was not responsible for his words 
and actions, he could do and say things which would be blas- 
phemous if said by others.? In other words, the phenomenon of 
temporary loss of personality (wajd) provided an opportunity for 
introducing the inexplicable. Since all order-leaders were pro- 
fessed Sufis, their writings were necessarily full of the Path they 
laid out for others to follow. The founder’s particular bent 
indicated the general tendency and emphasis. A perusal of the 
writings giving the principles behind the practice, the teaching 
to be followed, and especially the prayers, litanies, nativity- 
recitals, and poems, would give orthodoxy frequent reason for 
condemnation. Yet such men as the Hanbalis Ibn al-Jawzi and 
Ibn Taimiya tried and failed. It is very difficult to be convicted 
of heresy in Islam where judgement on a man’s interior motives 
is reserved to God and man's judgement is based largely on a per- 
son's action. Only if a shaikh introduced innovations in religious 


! But it may happen that the two or more si/szlas are traced through to com» 
panions of the Prophet, Thus of the initiators of ash-Shadhili (see Maghribi 
initiatory table) it is claimed that M. ibn Harfzim linked him with Abu Bakr 
(silsilat al-baraka), Ibn Mashīsh with ‘Alī (silszlat al-iráda), and. Abu 'l-Fath 
al-Wasiti with ‘Umar. 

2 ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadani explains in his Apologia: ‘Sufis have utterances 
which they call shath. This term refers to those peculiar expressions which 
spring to their lips when in a state of intoxication and under the intense ebulli- 
tion of ecstasy (wajd). When in such a state a man is incapable of restraining 
himself’ (Shaquwa 'I-gharib, ed. in f. Asiat. cexvi (1930), 61). All the Sufi manuals 
deal with this phenomenon, see Abu Nagt as-Sarrāj, Kitāb al-Luma‘ fi'l- 
tasawwuf, ed. R, A. Nicholson, pp. 375—409. 
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law, or repudiated it, could he be condemned. Consequently, the 
leaders stressed that their religious practice was fully in line with 
the shari‘a and their writings are choked with hadiths justifying it. 

The orders claim to possess an esoteric system inherited 
through the links of the chain (ahl as-silsila). This is taught only 
to a few adepts who have persevered through a full course of 
training and have received manifestations of divine graces. Here 
again one must reiterate that no abstract doctrines are taught. In 
order thought Sufism is primarily the Way of Purification (fariq 
al-mujahada). This is the first path that emerged with the move- 
ment from self-denying devotion to mysticism. This was soon 
paralleled with that of the States (ahwdl), bestowed upon the 
salik regardless of striving as signs of God’s favour, yet at the 
same time in practice in intimate association with each stage 
of the Path, which may be summarized as purification/vision 
(mujahadal/kashf). Sufism systematizes the personal striving, but 
it affirms none the less the role of the divine initiative, the gratuity 
of the gift of visions and graces, and the passive receptivity of the 
nafs (soul) that, as it empties itself of the contingent, receives. 

Out of these unveilings (very strongly influenced from earlier 
sources) grew up an esoteric system. Some people thought it 
wrong to express the esoteric doctrine in writing for anyone to 
read. Thus al-Ghazali wrote at the beginning of his Zhya’: ‘The 
concern of this book is with practical knowledge (‘thn al-mu‘amala) 
only, rather than contemplative knowledge (ilm al-mukāshafa) 
which one is not allowed to set down in books, though it is the 
real purpose of the seeker.’! The deepest esoteric teachings did in 
fact find their expression on paper for all to read, but reading 
does not mean understanding; it still remains ‘secret’ and ‘hidden’ 
to the uninitiate and unilluminate. Al-Ghazālī himself did not 
understand, that is why he writes in this way. Anyway this belief 
in a secret doctrine always persisted within the orders. Many 
joined hoping to attain this knowledge-with-power, but in prac- 
tice what was taught was the method of the Way. The teaching is 
experienced by the murid as he carries out his exercises in the 
khalwa. In the ordinary way the stress is on the allocation of 
prayer-tasks, the times and modes of recitation, participation in 
other forms of devotion, pursuance of a course of ascetic discipline, 
fulfilment of the order’s material obligations, and acceptance of the 

t Al-Ghaziali, Ihya’ (Cairo, 1358/1939), i. 10-11. 
8205247 L 
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spiritual experiences, supra-normal exploits, and continuing power 
of the saints. 

The stages of the Path, as mediated through the orders, should 
be given, since they constituted a very real thing with the dedicated 
dervishes and are found in the popular manuals. Symbolic schemes 
were produced. Whilst these were based on the Sufis’ versions of 
their spiritual pilgrimage, the mystical scheme adopted in the 
orders became stereotyped. We reproduce on pages 152 and 153 
the commonest diagrammatization of the Seven Stages, taken from 
As-Saniisi’s Salsabil from the section dealing with the Khal- 
watiyya,! but it is widespread and found in other order manuals, 
though with variations.? 

This schema is related to the fantasy of 70,000 veils of light 
and darkness (inner side light and outer side dark) intervening 
between the individual soul and the Reality they obscure. Hence 
the need for seven series of purifications of the nafs or soul, in 
order that these may be rent aside, 10,000 at a time. Readers who 
are acquainted with the writings of Sufis will be able to follow 
the map, others could have no better introduction than 'Attàr's 
Mantiq af- Tair, where the seven valleys traversed by the birds 
of the quest are: Search, Love, mystic Apprehension, Detachment/ 
Independence, Unity, Bewilderment, and Fulfilment in Annihila- 
tion.3 Here only tbe briefest indication towards the clarification 
of the schema can be given. What needs to be brought out is that 
the purpose of the discipline of the dhikr (in its comprehensive 
sense), which will be described in chapter seven, is to achieve 
this purification. The aspirant has: (d1) to purify his nafs, i.e. his 


1 As-Sanūsi, Salsabil, p. 105. 

2 The diagram is given, for example, in the popular Oādirī manual, Al- 
Fuyūdāt ar-Rabbāniyya, compiled by Ismā'īl ibn M. Sa'īd, p. 34. The different 
versions, if not accompanied by a commentary, help to clear up confusions; 
thus the just-mentioned Oādirī version shows that cq is, ‘Alam al-Hagigat al- 
Muhammadiyya (see p. 163), cs is ‘Alam al-Lahiit, ‘World of the Godhead’, 
and c7 Kathra fi 'l-wahda wa wahda fi’l-kathra, ‘multiplicity in unity and unity 
in multiplicity’. 

3 The form was first devised by Ibn Sind (d. a.p. 1037) with a philosophical 
aim (Risdlat at-tair, ed. L. Cheikho in al-Mashrig, iv (1901), 882—7) and taken 
up as a Sufi pilgrimage in a little treatise with the same title, which is attributed 
to Muhammad al-Ghazālī but is much more likely to be by his brother Ahmad 
(d. A.D. 1126), except for the last two fasls which have been added by a later 
hand. This has also been edited by L. Cheikho in ail-Mashrig, iv. 918—24. It is 
presumably from this that ‘Attar (completed his Mantig in 573/1177~8) adopted 
the conceit (cf. Qur'ün, xxvii. 16) as a framework for his stories. 
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personality-self, from its inclination to shahawāt, that is, the 
thoughts and desires of the natural man, and (dz) substitute these 
with love (mahabba); then (d3) he must be cast into the flames of 
passion (‘zshg), to emerge (d4) in the state of union (zwusla), with 
(ds) transmutation of self ( fana"), through (d6) the gifts of dazzle- 
ment and wonder (haira), to (d7) everlastingness (baqa’). 

The stages through which the zafs progresses to its annihila- 
tion in fulfilment are: I, when the carnal mind is dominant, the 
soul ‘unregenerate’; II, when it is ‘accusatory’ and is resisted but 
still unsubmissive; III, when it is ‘aspiring’; IV, when the 
carnal mind is completely subdued and ‘the soul at rest’ (Qur’an, 
xiii. 28); V, when the soul is (God-)satisfied; VI (God-)satisfying, 
approved; and VII, clarified or sanctified.! 

Each of the seven stages of purification or apocalypses of the 
veils is distinguished by the appearance of a different coloured 
light. The order of the colours and their significance varies, but 
colourlessness is the sign of the final stage of no individualization 
(ta‘ayyun) or limitation, but only a realm of pure Being and 
absolute Unity: lā tlāha illā Anā. 

The order manuals, especially those of the nineteenth-century 
orders, tend to treat this process along the lines of an ethical- 
ascetical, rather than a mystical, pilgrimage. The orders have 
special dhikrs corresponding to the seven spiritual attributes and 
stages in purification of the nafs. As a typical example we give 
a translation of the relevant section of the Mirghani treatise, 
Minhat al-ashab, by Ahmad ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman ar-Rutbi:? 

It is your duty, my brother, to struggle with the soul, this being the 
major sihdd, to the end that the soul may be delivered from reprehensible 
attributes through their substitution by praiseworthy ones. 


(a) The Unregenerate Soul (an-nafs al-ammāra) has among its attributes: 
ignorance, stinginess, covetousness, pride, anger, lust, envy, heedless- 
ness, ill-nature, interfering in things not one’s concern, and the like; 


1 This final stage is given in the table as an-nafs al-kāmila, 'the Perfected 
Soul’. In the Fuyūdāt it appears as an-nafs as-sdfiya, ‘the Clarified Soul’; 
elsewhere as an-nafs as-safiyya. Safa or safwa is defined as ‘to be pure from all 
existing things’, and as ‘the essence of fand’; it is ‘one of the names of per- 
fection’ (Hujwiri, Kashf, tr., p. 58). In the table its meaning is quite unequivocal, 

2 From the collection of treatises entitled Ar-Rasd’il al-Mirghaniyya, 
Cairo, 1358/1939, pp. 93-4. À longer account of the soul’s purification is given 
in as-Sanüsi, Salsabil, pp. 183-92. Since the phraseology is frequently identical 
they must have their origin in a common source. 
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together with hatred, mocking and injuring others either physically 
or verbally, and suchlike bad things, This is the reprobate soul, but 
struggle with it will promote it to: 


(b) the Second Stage (magám), which is the Blameworthy Soul (an-nafs 
al-lawwama), and its attributes are: blame, speculation, vanity, opposi- 
tion to people, secret hypocrisy, and love of fame and authority. There- 
fore its attributes are blameworthy too, for they are maladies for which 
there is no other remedy than persistent dhikr and struggle, until they 
are got rid of, when one attains: 


(c) the Third Stage, when it becomes the Inspired Soul (al-mulhama), 
all of whose attributes are praiseworthy. Its qualities are generosity, 
contentment, knowledge, humility, patience, gentleness, forbearance 
of injury, pardoning everyone and accepting their excuses, witnessing 
that ‘God holds by the forelock every creature’ (Qur’an, xi. 56), hence 
he would never criticize anything whatsoever in creation. This soul 
is called ‘inspired’ because God infused it with both immoral and 
moral qualities. Therefore, gird up your loins, abandon sleep, praying 
earnestly and repeating the dhikr until daybreak, so that you may 
attain to: 


(d) the Fourth Stage, in which the soul becomes Tranquil (mutma’inna). 
Among its qualities are liberality, trust (tawakkul), gentleness, adoration, 
gratitude, contentment with fate, and patience under calamities. Among 
the signs which show that the pilgrim has entered the fourth grade in 
which the soul is named ‘tranquil’ is steadfastness under any conditions, 
his only delight being in behaving like the Chosen One (the Prophet) 
until he is promoted to: 


(e) the Fifth Stage, in which the soul is called Contented (radiya). 
Among its attributes are renunciation of everything save God, fidelity, 
godfearingness, contentedness with all that takes place in the world 
without palpitation of heart and with no remonstrance whatsoever. 
That is because he is absorbed in contemplation of absolute Beauty. 
He who is in this grade is immersed in the sea of grace with God. His 
prayer will not be rejected, it being understood that, out of modesty 
and courtesy, his tongue will be incapable of making petition unless 
absolutely impelled to do so, only then may he ask and his request 
cannot fail.1 The dhikr of this magam is Hayy. Keep on with it, so that 
your transitoriness (fanā”) may fade and you will attain immortality 
(bagā”) in the Hayy.? Then you enter upon: 

* Nowhere is the unillumined ethical nature of the Path more obvious than 
here, since for the mystic in this advanced stage no problem of answer to prayer 
arises; the problem has been solved by being resolved, transcended. 


> The whole stress within the Junaidi tradition (as contrasted with the 
Bistàmi tradition, where the concept was different) was on the attributes, the 
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(f) the Sixth Stage, in which the soul is called Approved (mardiyya). 
Among its attributes are subtlety of nature, abandonment of all save 
God, kindness to all creatures, prompting them to prayer, forgiving 
their sins, loving them, with compassion towards all, helping them to 
expel the dark sides of their natures and souls and thereby to bring 
forth the lights of their spiritual nature. . . . Among the attributes of 
this soul is union between love of the created and the Creator. This is 
something amazing, and it is very difficult except for those who have 
attained this grade. This soul has been called ‘approved’ because the 
Real is satisfied with it. Its movement is from God (sairuhā "an Allāh); 
in other words, it has acquired what it needed of knowledge from the 
Living and Self-subsisting Itself. The soul has returned from the Un- 
seen World (‘Alam al-ghaib) back to the Evidential World (‘Alam ash- 
shaháda) by God's permission, in order to benefit mankind with the 
graces which God has bestowed upon it. When the soul is promoted to: 


(g) the Seventh Stage, wherein it is called the Perfect Soul (an-nafs al- 
kāmila), its gualities embrace all the good attributes of the souls which 
have already been described. ‘Thus he becomes complete. The name 
with which this perfected one should occupy himself is ‘al-Qahhar’ 
(the Subduer), which is the seventh Name. This is the purest of the 
grades, because the name Qahhiar is one of the names of the Qutb. The 
shaikhs have said: ‘From this name the Qutb supplies the aspirants with 
lights, gifts, and glad tidings’ ; and also, ‘the joy that illuminates the hearts 
of the aspirants, and the delights and trances that overcome one without 
cause are due to the provision of the Qutb rather than to their dhikrs 
and turning their faces to their Lord (tawajjuhātuhum li Rabbihim)” 


Abu Hamid al-Ghazili’s interiorized ethical approach, on the 
one hand, and that of the orders in their interpretation of the Path 
on the other, are most important in view of the explicit extrinsic 
approach of Islamic legalism which judges only the external, 
a person’s responsibility for his actions, but not the motive for 
the actions; for example, murder but not hatred. 

Yet in spite of their stress upon morality (e.g. tawba meaning 
‘repentance’ and not some esoteric signification), the orders could 
never solve the problem of the distinction between the spiritual 
and the ethical. The ethical virtues (the craving for inward 


annihilation of the imperfect (fana’) and their replacement by positive attri- 
butes; see al-Qushairi, Risāla, ed. 1319, pp. 36—7. It was this which kept the 
tradition firmly within orthodoxy. 

7 This is the journey back to the world of manifestation, return to conscious- 
ness of the plurality of the world, a return in a transformed state as a murshid 
(Qutb) to try to make the world more perfect, 
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purity is not such) have nothing to do with the spiritual pilgrimage. 
They offer, say the Sufis, knowledge of the goal, but leave one 
deficient in the power of reaching it. This was Abu Hamid’s 
tragedy. The malamati need not bother about the moral law, this is 
understood even if it scandalizes, but what about the wali? This 
too is a religious and not an ethical term, since the wali’s wildya 
is either gifted or intrinsic, quite independent of his moral qualities. 
The lives of the saints show that they are above any moral code, 


The murshid measures the murid’s progress through these 

stages by interpreting the visions and dreams which the murid 
experiences whilst carrying out his personal dhikr exercises in 
Rhalwa. Dream interpretation thus forms an important element 
in the orders. As-Sanüsi writes of the Khalwatiyya, "The adherents 
of this order, as well as the Kubrawiyya, cultivate the practice of 
dream-interpretation (ia'bir ar-ru'yd) so much so that some 
of the leaders have said that it is the pivot (madar) upon which 
their Path reste" Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, author of the first systematic 
treatise on the dhikr, wrote: 
What first visualizes itself to him from that (supernatural) world are 
the angelic substances and the spirits of the prophets and saints in an 
attractive form by means of which certain realities are emanated into 
him. That is but the beginning, until he reaches the stage when images 
are transcended and he encounters the manifestation of al-Haqq in 
everything. Such is the fruit of the quintessence of the dhikr.? 


Vision of that mysterious spirit of Islamic gnosis, al-Khadir, 
is important, especially in respect of saintship and the founding 
of a new fa'ifa. Generally identified with Ilyas (Elias) as ‘the 
servant of God’, conductor and instructor of Moses, of sūra 
"The Cave' (xviii. 64-81), al-Khadir possesses Jkma (wisdom) 
(verse 65) and al-ism al-a‘zam (the greatest Name), knowledge of 
which confers saintship and ability to do supra-normal things. 
Hypostatized as a person he represents in Sufi thought the inner 
light of wilaya, parallel to, and contrasted with, the apostolic- 
legalistic aspects of prophesy signified by Moses. His mediatory 


7 As-Sanūsi, Salsabīl, p. 99. There is a large literature on the subject of dream- 
interpretation which involves the coloured lights seen by those engaged in the 
discipline of the khalwa, an aspect stressed by as-Sanüsi in his account just 
referred to, concerning dream-interpretation among the Khalwatiyya. 

2 Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, Miftah al-falah, ii. 95. 
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role was expressed epigrammatically by the Egyptian, "Alī ibn 
M. Wafā' (d. A.D. 1398): 'Ilyās is to the saints what Jibrīl (Gabriel) 
is to the prophets. Naturally the opponents of mysticism had 
no use for this concept. Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah quotes Ibn al-Jawzi as 
denying the existence of al-Khadir.? Many stories are told in the 
manāgīb and hagiographa about this figure. His great significance 
is his appearance in visions and dreams (ru'yā and manām); the 
first experienced while waking and the other while sleeping. 
"Abd al-"Azīz ibn ad-Dabbāgh was given the wird and baraka of 
wilaya by al-Khadir in 1125/1713 at the tomb of ‘Ali ibn al- 
Hirzahim at Fez.3 

The gnostic’s path is different from this process of the Way, 
but even this needs mentioning here, since in some form it is 
found in all the manuals. Here the seeker traces the stages of 
cosmic evolution. ‘The stages of shari'a, jarīga, and hagiga are 
represented as bridging four spheres of existence or natures— 
human, angelic, dynamic, and divine natures. 

All the theist orders claim the Law as the starting-point, a basis 
for further progress in either the directed or illuminative life. 
This is expressed in the following quotation from a Mirghani 
manual which can be paralleled in all the orders: 


Hold firmly, my brother, to the shari‘a, because you cannot approach 
the Path except through the shari‘a; nor can you approach the Reality 
(Hagīga) except through the fariga .. . Shari‘a is the root, tarīga is the 
branch, and hagiga is the fruit. You cannot expect to find fruit except 
through the existence of root and branch, and the branch could not 
exist except through the root. He who sticks to the shari‘a and does not 
follow a Path is corrupt. He who follows a Path and does not stick to 
the shari‘a is a heretic (zindig).* 


1 Ash-Sha‘rani, Lawdgqih, ii. 24. This complementary parallelism between 
the wirdtha Khadiriyya and wirātha Mūsāwiyya is brought out in the sayings of 
Alī Wafā' and Abu 'I-Mawāhib M. ash-Shādhilī (141'7—77) guoted by Sha'rānī, 
op. cit. ii. 24 and 63. In these discourses, as also in conversation, whenever 
al-Khadir’s name is mentioned the speaker adds wa ‘alatkum as-saldm, as 
though he were present. Similarly with certain saints, 

2 Ibn ‘Ata’Allah, Latd’f al-minan, i. 87, referring to Ibn al-Jawzi's 'Ujálat 
al-muntagar fi sharh hal al-Khadir. 

3 See Adh-Dhahab al-ibriz fi mandqib ‘Abd al-‘Aziz by Ibn ad-Dabbagh’s 
disciple, Ahmad ibn Mubfrak al-Lamti, Al-Jabarti records ('Ajā'ib, Cairo 
edn., 1959, ii. 43) that Mustafa ibn Kamil ad-din al-Bakri ‘encountered al- 
Khadir on three occasions’. 

4 Ahmad ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahmin ar-Rutbi, Minhat al-Ashūb, Cairo, 1358/ 
1939, p. 96. 
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The theosophists represent these three stages as bridging four 
spheres of existence. In the Ghawthiyya—or, better, the alternative 
title, Mi'rajiyya—an interesting little questionnaire addressed to 
God by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (whom God respectfully addresses 
in every sentence as ‘Ya Ghawth al-a'gam”), God says, "Every 
phase between Nasiit and Malakiit is the Shari‘a; and every phase 
between Malakūt and fabarit is the Tariga; and every phase 
between Jabarüt and Lahit is the Hagiga.’! 


*Ālam an-Nāsūt is ‘the world of humanity’, perceived through the 
physical senses; the material phenomenal world, which Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali (who adopts the terminology if not the sub- 
stance) calls ‘Alam al-mulk wa ’sh-shahada. 


‘Alam al-Malakit, ‘the world of sovereignty’, is the invisible, 
spiritual, angelic world,? that which is perceived through 
insight and the spiritual faculties. According to some it is the 
uncreated macrocosm. 


‘Alam al-Fabariit, ‘the world of power’, is the celestial world, 
that which is perceived through entering into and partaking of 
the divine nature. It is also the world of the divine Names and 
Qualities. 


‘Alam al-Lahit is ‘the world of the Godhead’, not perceived, since 
now the phenomenal is absorbed into timeless unicity. 


Although this sort of thing belongs to the realm of speculative 
mystical theology, these spheres constantly appear in the order 
manuals in regard to the Sufi Path. In this respect, as in the 
quotation given above ascribed to ‘Abd al-Oādir: 


Nasit is the natural human state in which one lives following the 
rules of the shari‘a; 


1 Quoted in Ismà'il b. M. Sa‘id’s compilation, Al-Fuyiiddt ar-Rabbaniyya, 
a manual for the average adherent, Cairo, AH. 1353, p. 4. This questionnaire 
is most valuable to show how theosophical ideas were represented for the ordin- 
ary adherent. It was not, of course, written by ‘Abd al-Qadir, for it is stylistically 
direct and simple and contains material no Hanbali would have written. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir would have been shocked to read it, but the belief in a secret esoteric 
doctrine allows one to foist beliefs and sayings upon an early Sufi, 

2 Bāļin al-kawn in Suhrawardī, ‘Awaérif, p. 62, 
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Malakūt is the nature of angels, to reach which one treads the 
tarīga, the path of purification; whilst 


Jabarüt is the nature of power, to attain which one follows the 
way of enlightenment, ma‘rifa, until one swoons into 


Fana’, absorption into Deity, the State of Reality (Hagiqa), often 
called in the order literature ‘Alam al-Ghaib, ‘the (uncreated) 
world of the mystery’. 


We have already shown how mysticism, working within the 
purely unitarian system of Islam, diverged into two directions— 
pantheism and saint-veneration—whilst at the same time main- 
taining a middle path. After centuries of mystical experimentation 
speculative mysticism came to embrace a Logos doctrine! which, 
without impairing the divine Unity, provided a philosophical 
basis for the practical devotion to saints and Prophet which had 
formed in response to people’s need. Ibn al-‘Arabi, with his 
doctrine of the Unity [a priori] of Being (wahdat al-wujiid), taught 
that ‘all things pre-exist as ideas in the knowledge of God, whence 
they emanate and whither they ultimately return’? 

He developed more fully the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Muhammad before creation. This is the doctrine of An-Nūr al- 
Muhammadi, the Muhammadan Light, the image of God in its 
primary entity, the divine consciousness, the pre-creation light 
from which everything was created. It is also called al-Hagigat 
al-Muhammadiyya, that is, cosmic Muhammad in his absolute 
reality. The world is a manifestation of that Light; it became 
incarnate in Adam, the prophets, and the Agtāb (sing. Qujb, 
‘Axis’), each of whom is al-Insdn al-Kamil (the Perfect Man). 

The work of the systematizers of the orders+ was to apply the 
philosophy of Sufism to the needs of the ordinary believer. They 


t Al-Hakim at-Tirmidhi (d. a.p. 898) was the first within an Islamic context 
to write about the Logos, for which he uses the word Dhikr: ‘Wa kana ’*llah" wa 
lā shai'un, fa jarā 'dh-Dhikr (Khatm al-Wilāya, ed. "Uthmān Ismā'īl Yahya, 
P- 337). 

2 R. A. Nicholson in The Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 1931, p. 224. 

3 The concept has been frequently discussed; see, for example, ‘Afifi, The 
Mystical Philosophy of Ibn al-‘ Arabi, Cambridge, 1939. 

4 The orders were more concerned with mediating works such as "Abd al- 
Karim al-Jil's Al-Insdn al-Kdmil, or his commentary on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Al-Asfar ‘an risālat al-anwār fimā yatajallā li ahl adh-dhikr min al-anwār, 
published with al-Jili’s commentary, Damascus, 1348/1929, pp. 293 ff. 
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had to disavow beliefs which might be labelled pantheistic, 
for any such profession would give the ‘ulamd’ the opportunity to 
condemn for which they were always waiting. It was easy to 
exercise pressure upon professional institutional Sufism. In Egypt 
in the mid-fourteenth century the directive given by Mamluk 
authority to the shatkh ash-shuyikh affirms that the only way to 
God is through the Qur'an and the Sunna as embodied in Shar‘, 
The Shaikh ‘shall censure anyone who inclines towards belief in 
ittihad or hulil, or claims that it is possible to attain to God by 
any way other than that defined by the Prophets'.* Naturally many 
orders maintained their own exclusive secret doctrine and par- 
ticularly censured members who leaked any of the doctrine; for 
this reason ash-Shibli and Safi ad-din al-Ardabili censured al- 
Hallaj.? 

Through the popular devotional manuals of the orders these 
theosophical doctrines percolated into the people’s religion. They 
are more evident in eastern orders. Here is a quotation from the 
mawlid of Muhammad ‘Uthmān al-Mirghani, whose teaching 
owes more to inherited family tradition, especially the Naqsha- 
bandi, than to his more austere master, Ahmad ibn Idris: 


When God wished to project these higher and lower worlds He took 
a fistful of His Light and it was Muhammad ibn ‘Adnan. He (the 
Prophet) said to Jabir, ‘The first thing God created was the Light of your 
Prophet as an answer to His problem and I was a prophet when Adam 
was yet water and clay.’ The Prophet said to Gabriel, ‘How old are 
you, O Gabriel?’ He said, ‘I do not know, except that a planet appears 
in the Fourth Heaven once every 70,000 years (these are the concealed 
signs) and I have seen it 72,000 times exactly.’ The Prophet said, in 
order to make known his rank and the secret of his Light, ‘By the glory 
of my Lord, I am that planet which you have seen, O Gabriel, in the 


7 Al-'Umari, At-ta'rif bi ‘l-mustalah ash-sharif, Cairo, AH. 1312, p. 128. 
The distinction between hull and ittihdd is that between the Hallajian doctrine 
of al-ittihàd al-mu'in, the union of God with the individual (hulül must not be 
confused with the Christian doctrine of incarnation) and al-sttihād al-'āmm 
al-muflag, the absolute union of divinity and the universe, professed by Hindu 
pantheists; on this distinction see Massignon’s works on the beliefs of al- 
Hallaj and R. A, Nicholson’s article ‘Ittihdd’ in E.I.', ii. 565. The distinctions 
between these and wahdat al-wujiid, it need hardly be said, counted for nothing 
with the 'ulamá' who condemned them all, as did the orthodox middle-of-the- 
road Sufis; as-Simndni, for instance, regarded belief in ittihdd as kufr. 

2 Al-‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliya’, ii. 26; Safyat as-Safa, according to B. 
Nikitine in J. Astat. 1957, p. 389. 
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sky of the Benefactor, and other things which pens cannot put on paper 
and even the two writers of good and evil cannot preserve.’! 


Crudely expressed though it may be, this conception has more than 
an academic interest, since it is heard at every dhikr-gathering. 
The same author in another work writes, ‘Muhammad, ... God’s 
essence (/ajif), the mystery within the Adamic creation, Light of 
lights, Mystery of mysteries, Spirit of spirits’.2 Sufi tradition, 
which needs no isndd,3 ascribes to Muhammad such sayings as, ‘I 
am the Light of God and all things are from my Light.’ The 
Perfect Man as Logos is the essence of every mystical experience. 
These conceptions can be held along with full attachment to the 
doctrine of the Unity. 

But we must go further, for this conception comes still nearer 
to the people in the Qutb (Axis). In this conception nubuwwa is 
absorbed into wild@ya. The inner Sufi doctrine, like that of the 
Shi‘is, is that wila@ya is superior to mubuwwa as a function, in that 
the latter is passive and finite, whilst wilaa is ever active, timeless. 
The need for direct knowledge of the Word of God brings al- 
Hagqigat al-Muhammadiyya, the Logos, in every epoch to take on 
the form of one known as Qutb zamdnihi (the Axis of his age), 
who manifests himself only to a few chosen mystics. The concep- 
tion of the Qutb upon whom the world subsists (Sufi equivalent of 
the Shi'i Imam) at the head of an invisible hierarchy of awliyda’ 
goes back long before the time of Ibn al-“Arabi, and is popularly 
regarded as having originated with Dhü 'n-Nün al-Misri, in- 
heritor of Egyptian gnostic tradition. During the course of suc- 
ceeding ages this conception was vulgarized; it became a degree 
of mystical attainment, then every holy man became a quib, and 


1 Mauwlid al-Mirghani, chapter 2. This conception is found in all mazdlid. 

2M. ‘Uthman al-Mirghani, Al-¥awdhir al-mustazhara, p. 6, in the collec- 
tion al-Majmit‘at al-Mirghaniyya. 

3 The legalists constantly reproach the Sufis for not inventing an isndd to 
accompany their traditions. 

* Jili (d. c. r4x0) writes of these manifestations in Al-Insdn al-Kāmil (tr. 
in part by R. A. Nicholson in Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, 1921, 
p. 105), ‘The Perfect Man is the Qutb (axis) on which the spheres of existence 
revolve from first to last, and since things came into being he is one (zedhid) 
for ever and ever. He hath various guises and appears in diverse bodily taber- 
nacles (kand’is): in respect of some of these his name is given to hir, while in re- 
spect of others it is not given to him. His own original name is Mohammed. .. . 
In every age he bears a name suitable to his guise (/ibds) in that age.’ See also 
Jil?s commentary on Ibn al-‘Arabi, Asfar, pp. 299 ff. 
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it became necessary to define the Axis of the Universe by an epithet 
or complement as al-Qufb al-Ghawth, Qutb al-Agtāb, or Qutb 
al-' Alam, though these terms too lost significance when applied 
indiscriminately, When Ja‘far al-Mirghani sings, ‘I am the first 
who existed’, he is identifying himself, not with the quib of the 
Sufi hierarchy, but with the Logos Quzb. This idea lies behind 
the claims to seek absorption in the shaikh as in the following 
from a Chishti source: ‘In the first stage the disciple is expected 
to love and look to his Shaikh as his all in all. He acts, talks and 
prays like the Shaikh; he eats, drinks and walks like the Shaikh 
and constantly meditates upon him. Having been, by this process, 
spiritually transformed into the Shaikh, the student (murid) is 
spiritually introduced to the Prophet.’ 

It will be readily understood why Sufism, in many circles at 
least, centred around the personality of the shaikh. He is the 
symbol of the Qujb, invisible, unlimited. In Shi'i Sufi orders the 
assimilation of the Qujbi and Imami conceptions is peculiar. 
With Twelver Sufis the Oufb is the representative of the Imām on 
earth; hence the hatred of the mujtahids for Sufis. The first pillar 
of the Gūnābādī branch of the Ni'matullāhiyya is walaya or 
‘allegiance’ to the Qutb, who is the actual present head of the order, 
even though through him all things subsist. 

The saints (ahl al-ghaib) form a hierarchical structure with the 
Quib at the head. It is an old conception. 'Ali al-Hujwiri writes: 
‘Of those who have power to loose and bind and are the officers of 
the Divine court there are three hundred called Akhydr, and forty, 
called Abdal, and seven called Abrüár, and four called Awtdd, 
and three called Nugaba’, and one called Qutb or Ghazwth.’4 

The terms and numbers vary and the following quotation gives 
the general lines of the pyramidal structure as understood in 
Nilotic Sudan: 


Shaikh Hasan ibn Hasina (d. 1664) was asked about the rank of Musa 


' From the most popular Mirghani processional hymn; see songs appended 
to Ja'tar's Oizgat al-mi'ráj, Cairo, A.H. 1348, p. 124. 

2 Quoted by J. Takle in The Moslem World, viii (1918), 252-3, from the book 
of a Calcutta leader of the Chishtiyya. 

3 There was at one time a close association between the Ni'matullāhiyya 
and the 4oth Nizārī Imām. 'This Imām, known as 'Atā'-Allāh in Ni'matullāhī 
circles, migrated with a group of followers from Khurasan to Kerman and the 
group subsisted as a sect known as the 'Atā'ailāhīs, 

+ Kashf al-mahjūb, tr. R. A. Nicholson, p. 214. 
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ibn Ya'qüb. He replied, ‘He holds the rank of fard among the Sufis. 
This is other than the Qutb, the four awtād [supports], the seven 
nujaba@ [nobles], and the forty abdal [substitutes]. Their number [that 
is, the afrdd] is equivalent to that of those who took part in the Battle 
of Badr [that is, three hundred], and they hold in relation to the Qutb 
the status of privates [to the general].'! 


'The awliyà' were the very embodiment of popular concepts; 
but in addition, if of lesser importance, most Sufi ideas were 
vulgarized. Fanā”, for example, became a vague pantheism behind 
the practice of the dhikr ecstasy. It might be attained through 
the mediumship of the shaikh, or by loss of personality in him; 
at any rate, not through a lifetime of costly progress from one 
magam to another, but according to an individual’s susceptibility. 
Why bother about discipline when ‘one jadhba (attraction) from 
God is equal to all the work of mankind and jinnkind.’ The 
majdhib (enraptured one), a familiar aspect of traditional Islamic 
society, is regarded as having lost his personal consciousness in 
the divine Oneness. 


1 Tabagāt of Wad Daif Allah, ed. Mandil, p. 145; ed. Sidaiq, pp. 152-3. 


VI 


The Organization of the Orders 


and adepts around a master. In Khurasan the location of 

such a group was a centre called a khānagāk. This was not 
a building designed specially for the purpose but simply a dwelling 
taken over to house a shaikh and his dervishes. Such a centre was 
still a circle even though it occupied a building in which rooms 
were set aside for assembly (jamá'at- or sama'at-khána) and for 
prayer (musallà), and frequently the whole circle went on tour 
for a year or longer. Many such centres are recorded in the 
eleventh century in the life of Abu Sa‘id ibn Abi '1-Khair (A.D. 
967—1049),' among them Khānagāh-i Sarāwī, founded in Nishapur 
by Abu "Alī ad-Daggāg (d. A.D. 1016), who was the master of 
both Abu Sa‘id and al-Qushairi. Another in the same city, that 
of Abu ‘Ali at-Tarsiisi (d. 364/974), survived until 548/1154 when 
it was destroyed by the Ghuzz. Few of these early khdnagahs 
survived as long as that, but the tombs of these early masters (or 
the site tradition) were preserved, and during stage two of tariqa 
development their mausoleums were restored or erected, and then 
there took place the opposite process—the presence of the tomb 
leading to the association of a khdnagah with it. 

These stage-one associations had a minimum of rules to regulate 
their life in common. An early record of such rules, that of the 
just-mentioned Abu Sa'īd for members of his khānagāh at 
Mayhana in Khorasan, is translated by R. A. Nicholson:2 


T* first stage of Sufi organization was the circle of pupils 


' Muhammad ibn al-Munawwar, Asrdr at-tawhid fi magāmāt ash-Shaikh 
Abi ’s-Sa‘id, written c. 1200. This account of Abu Sa‘id is the basis of R. A. 
ee study of him in Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, 1921, 
PP. 1—76. 

* R. A. Nicholson, Studies, p. 46. The various Sufi manuals of the period 
deal in a general way with the manners of Sufis in association, see for example, 
as-Sarraj, Luma‘, pp. 174 ff.; al-Hujwiri, Kashf, pp. 341-5 (reception to be 
accorded a visiting dervish and the rules he must observe), pp. 345-7 (rules to 
be observed when travelling). An analysis of the rules of the kalga of the 
Tunisian Ibadi, Abu ‘Abdallah M. b. Bakr (d. 440/1048), given by R. Rubinacci 
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1. Let them keep their garments clean and themselves always pure. 
I. Let them not sit in the mosque or in any holy place for the sake 
of gossiping. 
ui. In the first instance let them perform their prayers in common. 
IV. Let them pray much at night. 
v. At dawn let them ask forgiveness of God and call unto Him. 
vi. In the morning let them read as much of the Koran as they can 
and let them not talk until the sun has risen. 

vit. Between evening prayers and bedtime prayers let them occupy 
themselves with repeating some litany (wirdt u dhikrt). 

vi. Let them welcome the poor and needy and all who join their 
company, and let them bear patiently the trouble of (waiting 
upon) them. 

1X. Let them not eat anything save in participation with one another. 
x. Let them not absent themselves without receiving permission 
from one another. 


Furthermore, let them spend their hours of leisure in one of three 
things: either in the study of theology or in some devotional exercise 
(wirdt) or in bringing comfort to some one. Whosoever loves this com- 
munity and helps them as much as he can is a sharer in their merit 
and future recompense. 


Respect for the spiritual freedom of each member necessitated 
their having regulations for their common life, but it will be seen 
that the shaikh is not mentioned; he remained essentially a guide 
in spiritual matters, he is no autocrat of a convent, and they did 
not even have to seek his permission if they wished to be absent 
but sought it from their companions. The idea of a spiritual 
futuwwa was formed in such groups as a basis for their common 
life as well as relationships in their wandering life. 

In Arab-controlled regions some of the frontier-posts known 
as ribdts' had become centres of devotees but are not to be equated 


in Annali, Nuova serie, x, 1960, 37—78, is of interest to all concerned with early 
monastic communities. 

7 Ribāts were founded in frontier regions as Muslim cells in a non-Muslim 
environment. They were watch-stations and frontier-posts, whose guards were 
often effective propagators of Islam. Two early ribájs in north Africa were 
those of Monastir (Tunisia) founded in 180/796 (Al-Bakri, p. 26, tr. pp. 78-9) 
and Sis founded in 206/821. Al-Ya'gūbī in his K. al- Buldān, composed in A.D. 
891, writes: ‘From Sfax to a place called Bizirta is an eight-days’ journey. At 
every stage there is a strong point, each close to the other, garrisoned by pious 
men and murábitün' (B.G.A. vii. 350; tr. Wiet, p. 213). The teaching centre 
established by Wajjaj ibn Zalwi al-Lamti, where ‘Abdallah ibn Yasin (d. 1059), 
instigator of the Murabit movement, received his training, was known as 
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with the Iranian khānagāks in that the master-pupil relationship 
did not figure in them. However, in stage two of organizational 
development, the centre of a teaching and guiding master was 
frequently designated by the same term, ribāž, such as that of the 
uncle and nephew Suhrawardīs on the banks of the Tigris, 
whilst the Iranian term khānagākh was adopted in Iraq, Syria, and 
Egypt, but not the Maghrib, for an association of Sufis founded 
and sponsored by non-Arab political rulers and their officials, 
Ayyübid and Seljugid. Both types of institutions were specially 
designed for Sufi groupings and to serve their aims, but were quite 
different in construction in that the riba? was centred upon a master, 
whilst in the khdnagah the congregational outlook dominated and 
the officially appointed head was an administrator rather than a 
shepherd of souls. At the same time, ribát was a non-committal 
term since there continued to exist the frontier-mentality ribats 
and there were also others, as in Mecca, which were little more 
than endowed hostels for Sufi travellers and pilgrims. 

In the development of organized Sufism zdwiyas were more 
important than most of those just described, but here the institu- 
tion was a man. They were small modest establishments, centred 
around one shaikh; at first impermanent, especially since such 
men were frequently migrants themselves, It was through these 
men, migrant or settled, that self-perpetuating fariqas came into 
being. They were not endowed like khdnagahs and ribajs, though in 
Dar al-Murabitin (Rawd al-Qirtds, ed. Tornberg, 1839, p. 46). Al-Maqdisi in 
his Ahsan at-tagdsim (completed 4.H. 375) mentions the ribdjs found in the 
various Islamic countries. Many of those in Khurasan (see pp. 333-4) were 
associated with the tombs of sahdba who had fallen in battle. Some were well 
endowed with awgdf. Ribat an-Nir near Bukhara was associated with an annual 
mawsim. At the same time, a place where an ascetic withdrew to wage the 
spiritual jihdd was also known as a ribāt and in time the latter became the 
dominant usage. The frontier ribdts changed their character from centres of 
defence and proselytism to centres of Sufi devotion and teaching. Ibn Marzūg 
(14th century) writes, ‘Dans la terminologie des fugarā, ribāļ est une expression 
qui désigne le fait de retenir son âme en luttant contre les passions (ģihdd) et en 
faisant preuve de circonspection à l'égard du mal (Riirdsa). Chez les théosophes, 
ce mot désigne les endroits où Pon demeure en permanence pour se livrer à la 
dévotion' (Ibn. Marzüq, Musnad, ed. and tr. E. Lévi-Provengal, Hespéris, v, 
1925, 35~6). Al-‘Umari, in the middle of the 14th century, refers to ‘the pious 
men who are called murdbits’ (Masdlik, tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 1927, 
p. 204). On Maghribi ribājs see G. Margais, "Note sur les Ribāts en Berbčrie”, 
Mél. R. Basset, ii (1925); J. Oliver Asin, 'Origen arabe de rebato', Boletin de la 
Real Academia Espaftola, Madrid, 1928; and ‘Aliibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Hudhail, 
L'Ornement des ámes, tr. L. Mercier, Paris, 1939, pp. 115-21, and cf. pp. 71-4; 
ET iii. 1150-3. 
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time when they became family residences they tended to accumu- 
late avqgáf. 

A khanagah normally consisted of a central courtyard (ga‘a or 
sahn), having cloisters (riwags) along two sides, within which 
were situated the cells (khalzvas or tibāg, s. tabaqa) of the Sufis. 
On one side was the main hall, the focus of their communal life, 
where their common devotional exercises took place. This was 
generally simple in construction. In front of the mihrab was the 
sheepskin of the shaikh upon which he reclined during ceremonies 
and receptions. Over the niche was engraved the name of the 
founder and religious phrases such as the shaháda. Frequently 
there was a separate mosque, whilst kitchens and other offices, 
and sometimes a bath-house, were attached. Both resident and 
migrant Sufis were provided with food and lodging, and the resi- 
dents with clothing and other perquisites. 

Here is a description of al-Khānagāh al-Oadīm in Aleppo, 
founded by Nir ad-din ibn Zengi in 543/1148, and ‘constituted a 
wagqf for Sufi devotees’: 


It is striking in size and spaciousness. It has a reception-room for the 
shaikh, a domed chamber for the fugarā”, a large hall (iwan), and an 
oratory (gibliyya). On the eastern side of the courtyard of the convent 
is a door which leads one down to a reservoir fed by a conduit from 
Hailün. Its gateway, which dates from the time of its bequeathing, is 
large. The door which opens on to the street has two platforms (dakka) 
and was erected by Husim ad-din al-Burghali when he was its shaikh 
before the invasion of 'Timur [A.D. 1400]. 'T'his convent formerly had 
a kitchen which provided the Sufis! meals but is now closed and ruined. 
At one time Shaikh Shihāb ad-dīn as-Suhrawardī had his sajjāda in it.? 


1 Many khānagāhs were not built specially for the purpose but existing 
houses were bequeathed by their owners as pious foundations. Thus Amir 
‘Ala’ ad-din Taibogha of Aleppo constituted his house a wagf for Arabized 
Sufis (as--Safiyyatu *l-must‘ariba) in 631/1234; Abu Dharr Sibt ibn al-‘Ajami 
(d. 1479), Kuntiz adh-dhahab fi ta’rikh Halab, quoted by M. Rāghib at-Tabbākh, 
I'ldm, Aleppo, 1923, iv. 435. Although adapted and added to in the course of 
time there were very considerable architectural differences, but functionally 
they followed the same lines. 

2 Abu Dharr guoted by M. Rāghib at-Tabbākh, Zlām, iv. 240. The decline of 
these establishments in Aleppo was not so much due to its sacking by Timur in 
A.D. 1400 as to the shift in Sufi emphasis from the khdnagdh to a tomb-zdwiya. 

The reference to as-Suhrawardi does not mean that he was shaikh of the 
khānagāh, but simply that he stayed there. He was assigned a place for his 
prayer-mat as shown in Ibn Battüta's account of the conditions of admission 
given below on p. 171. 

‘The best-preserved kAdnagdh in Aleppo today is the Faráfra, built in A.D. 
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Many descriptions of this kind are found in local topographies, 
but they provide little information about their methods of adminis- 
tration, functions, and ceremonies. More can be gleaned from this 
description by Ibn Battiita of khanagahs in Cairo in 1326: 


Each khdnagah' has a shaikh and superintendent (hdris) who organizes 
their affairs admirably... . These men are celibate, there being separate 
khānagāhs for the married.* Their duties include attendance at the 
five ritual prayers, passing the night in the khdnagdh, and attendance at 
their dhikr gatherings held in its hall (qubba). It is also customary for 
each one to occupy his own special prayer-mat. When they pray the 
Daybreak Prayer they recite Sürat al-Fath (48), Sürat al-Mulk (67), 
and Sürat 'Amma (78); then sections of the Our'ān are brought in and 
distributed among the fagirs, who recite the whole Our'ān,3 and perform 
a dhikr. Following this the Qur'ün-reciters chant in the eastern fashion. 
They do the same after the ‘Agr Prayer.+ 


The khanagahs were not strictly guidance-centres’ but associa- 
tions of people prepared to live a common life under discipline. 
They had their rules regarding the admission of Sufis into their 
companionship, whether for a shorter or longer length of time. 


1237 by an-Nasir Yisuf IT, ‘Portail à alvčoles, iwān, sanctuaire avec coupole 
sur alvčoles, mihrāb avec mosaique de marbre, et linteau de bois sculpté 
(décor à défoncement linéaire); cellules de soufis. Restes d’un étage. Au Sud- 
Est, annexe avec d’autre cellules’ (J. Sauvaget. ‘Inventaire des monuments 
musulmans de la ville d'Alep', R.E.Z. v (1931), 84-6). 

1 Ibn Battūta writes zāiya but I have changed this to khānagāh to avoid 
confusion, since he has just said that what he is describing are khawdniq. He is 
simply using the term with which he is most familiar. 

? The celibate Sufi was exceptional. Wives were not allowed to live in the 
khánagáh, though the families of Sufis might be found in associated compounds 
or villages. In a different type of institution, more especially those associated 
with tombs, Ibn Battüta found Sufis living with their families. The shrine 
(rvabifa) at ‘Abbadan had ‘associated with it a zdwiya inhabited by four dervishes 
with their families dedicated to the service of the rābita and the zdzwtya’ (Rihla, 
1928 edn., i. 118). But in general, Sufis at this stage, though few were celibate 
in the strict sense, found that a normal family life was incompatible with the 
dedicated pursuit of the Path. 

3 Khatmat al-Qur’dn (sealing the Qur’an). 

+ Ibn Baķtūta, 1928 edn., i. 20. 

5 Many khānagāhs gave courses in the Islamic sciences. Magrīzī says (Khitat, 
1326 edn., iv. 283) that Khānagāh Shaikhū (founded by Amir Saif ad-din 
Shaikhū in Cairo in 756/135) offered courses in all four schools of Sigh, hadith, 
and the seven readings of the Qur’in. This particular khānagāh seems to have 
been more like a madrasa. From his description the Jamāliyya (founded in the 
same city in 730/1330) was a combined Hanafi madrasa and khanagdah (Khitat, 
iv. 237-40, 279), but this was unusual, and normally the Sufi aspect was the 
dominant one. 
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They had to assure themselves that those seeking admission were 
genuine, and had been trained and initiated by a gualified shaikh. 
Ibn Battūta continues: 


When a new arrival makes his appearance he has to take up his stand at 
the gateway of the khdnaqah, girded around the middle,' with the prayer- 
mat slung over his back, his staff in his right hand and his ablution-jug 
in his left. The gatekeeper informs the steward? who goes out and 
ascertains from what country he has come, what khēnagāks he has 
resided in during his journey (or training), and who was his initiator. 
If he is satisfied as to the truth of his replies, he brings him into the 
khānagāh, arranges a suitable place for him to spread out his prayer- 
mat, and shows him the washroom. He then restores himself to a state 
of ritual cleanliness, goes to his mat, ungirds himself, and prays two 
prostrations. After this he clasps the hand of the shaikh3 and of those 
who are present, and takes his seat among them. 


The khanagah and mausoleum of Sultan Baibars al-Gāshankīr 
in Cairo (built 706/1307—709/1310) provided for 400 Sufis,5 whilst 
that of Siryáqus had 100 cells for individual Sufis.6 Tombs be- 
came a normal feature of these various types of establishment, 
but whilst the ribáts and záwiyas housed the remains of the founder 
and his successors, the khānagāhs, like that of Baibars II just 
mentioned, had only the tomb of the secular founder. A few 
possessed relics; Ribat al-Āthār situated outside Cairo had a 
piece of iron and wood said to have belonged to the Prophet.? 

The decline of the khānagāh-type of Sufi centre is associated 
with the ģāfa stage, manifested institutionally in the form of 
tomb-zawiyas. In non-Arab Asia they continued to be called 
khàünagáhs, but the focal point, the justification for their existence, 
was the tomb. In central Asia these tomb-khdnagahs varied from 


* Mashdüd al-was;, to indicate that he had been properly initiated with the 
shadd; see below, p. 185. 

2 The steward (khadim, diákonos,) who Ibn Battüta has shown was in charge 
of the domestic arrangements, must have been an important official, like the 
cook of the Bektashi tekkés. 

3 This musdfaha is described below (pp. 186-7). Here its significance is that he 
pledges obedience to the shaikh and promises to obey the rules of the khdnaqah 
so long as he remains there. 

4+ Ibn Battita, Rihla, Cairo, 1928, i. 20. 

5 Magrīzī, Khitat, A.H. 1326 edn., iv. 276. In the same enclosure was a 
ribāt (here = barracks) for 100 soldiers and a qubba to receive Baibars’ remains, 
where hadith vas also taught. 'T'he khánagáh is described by K. A. C, Creswell. 
The Muslim Architecture of Egypt, Oxford, 1959, ii. 249-53. 

6 Magqrizi, Khitat, iv. 285. 7 Ibid. iv. 295. 
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the elaborate mausoleums built by Turkish and Mongol rulers to 
moderate structures where one iskän, the local term for ‘shaikh’, 
lived with his family and followers. All these khdnagdahs, great and 
small alike, dispensed hospitality to travellers as well as wandering 
Sufis. Community living tended to be a winter custom and with 
the approach of spring the dervishes set off again on their travels. 
Most ishdns made periodic visitations into the steppes to collect 
contributions from the Kirgiz and other nomadic tribes. 

Though related to a particular Way these institutions were in- 
dependent expressions of divine blessing upon mankind through 
a man whose holiness was perpetuated through his tomb and his 
successors, whether or not these were hereditary. The tomb- 
züwiya of the founder-saint was the centre of the complex, 
branch zdwiyas deriving their validity from the saint in the same 
way as the mother zdwiya, though they too soon had their tombs. 
The consequence of this change in religious orientation was that 
anonymous associations like the old-type khānagāhs, urban, 
turned inwards, and with little outreach into society, decayed 
and died, They expressed nothing sufficiently vital to keep them 
going, except free accommodation and meals, and they survived 
as long as their endowments continued to yield. In the account of 
al-Khanaqah al-Qadim in Aleppo just quoted, Abu Dharr says 
that in his time the kitchen had ceased to function. 

Tomb-kkānagāhs and gāwiyas which, from their inception, were 
associated with a shaikh, survived as long as their founder’s 
baraka continued to manifest itself. These had their phases of 
prosperity and decline, it is true, but there were thousands of 
them and new ones were continually being formed. They began 
in the house of anyone thought to have baraka, and in association 
with tombs, became the focuses of spiritual life over much of the 
Islamic world. If the baraka kept on functioning, whether in 
association with a living or dead walt, pilgrims and offerings 
flowed in. Their importance in the social life of Islamic countries 
can be seen from travellers’ narratives such as those of Ibn Jubair 
and Ibn Battüfa. In Asia the latter finds hospitality everywhere 
with groups of fugara’ who are generally associated with a tomb, 
as at the convent ascribed to Abu Ishaq al-Kazeriini (d. ap. 
1034) at Kazerun, west of Shiraz, under the aegis of whose name 
and baraka a powerful insurance corporation came into being 3 

! See below, p. 236. 
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These institutions were not conspicuous for their poverty, yet at 
the same time their revenues were not expended in rich living 
for their inmates, D’Ohsson confirms this for eighteenth-century 
Turkey: 


Mais quelque considérables que puissent étre les ressources d’un 
monastére quelconque, jamais les chefs ne se permettent rien qui se 
ressente du luxe et de l'ostentation. L'excédent de leurs revenus est 
distribué aux pauvres, ou employé à des établissements pieux et chari- 
tables. Les Scheikhs et les Derwischs sont scrupuleusement attachés à 
ce principe inviolable de leur état: habitués dés leur enfance à toutes 
les privations, ils n'en sont que plus fidéles à l'observation de leurs 
statuts.! 


The framework of order organization in their final ģā'ifa stage 
will be described in general terms since the differences between 
the main Sunnī orders in this respect relate to secondary aspects. 

Throughout the Arab world we find at the head of each žā”ifa 
the shaikh. He is the spiritual heir of the founder, whose qualities 
and powers become inherent in him upon his succession. He is 
called shazkh as-sajjáda (master of the prayer-mat, or skin) (Pers. 
sajjāda-nishīn), since he inherits that of the founder as symbol of 
his authority. 'In Sonusa', writes Ibn Battüta, 'live descendants 
of Ahmad ar-Rifā'i, among them Shaikh ‘Izz ad-din who is now 
shaikh ar-riwāg and holder of the sajjāda of ar-Rifā'ī”2 Sajjāda 
(or bisāt, postaki) signifies the ‘throne’ of the order, in that on it 
the shaikh is enthroned when engaging in ceremonies of initiation 
and investiture. 

Succession to the sajjāda is spiritual and the shaikh was not 
necessarily a descendant of the founder though in time lineal 
succession tended to become the rule. The head nominated as 
his successor a member of his own family, and if he failed to do 
this before he died various divinatory methods for ascertaining 
his wishes from his incorporeal existence were employed. The 
hereditary principle, although it frequently led to the succession of 
incompetent or worldly men, was an important factor in holding 
the order together. In Syria hereditary succession did not become 
universal. In some orders, notably Khalwati and Shadhili, the 
shaikh was elected. At the Qalandari establishment in Aleppo, 


! D'Ohsson, Tableau, 1v. 2, 665-6. 
2 Ibn Battūta, Rihla, Cairo, 1939, i. 238; tr. Gibb, ii. 436. 
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where celibacy was practised, the dervishes elected their shaikh. 
In other Syrian orders, as with the Rifa'tyya, hereditary succession 
was the rule from the beginning. 

Under the shaikh are a number of khalīfas or mugaddams 
appointed by him directly to take charge of districts or town 
sections. Each is given a licence (ija@za) stating what he is authorized 
to undertake. Heads of small local orders will retain the power of 
initiation in their own hands, but when an order expands Rhalifas 
are authorized to confer it. Khalifas are given special functions 
concerned with organization and ritual. One may be nominated 
the wakil of the ia’ifa. In Syria and Egypt this was generally a 
distinct office and an important one since the wakil was responsible 
for administration and finance. He sent out delegations to collect 
dues and levy contributions and also organized mawlid and other 
celebrations. Immediately under the shaikh there was a nd’zb or 
deputy. In Syria orders often had a magib or guardian of the 
liturgy, who directed the music. 

A large order had sectional leaders under each regional khalifa, 
whose titles do not necessarily make clear their actual positions. 
Mugaddam as used in the Maghrib was equivalent to khalifa 
elsewhere, but the title was given to any local shaikh in the East; 
murshid and especially pir were common in Iranian and Indian 
spheres; in Egypt shaikh was the usual term, with ‘ammnd (our 
uncle) as a more familiar expression. Subordinate leaders often 
trained aspirants and organized local dhikr gatherings, and a city 
would have many sectional groups. The charge of many mugaddams 
or khalifas was often maintained in the same family. In these 
cases it was customary for the shaikh to authorize or confirm the 
investiture. Many of these, more especially in towns, did not have 
zawiyas and then the charge was not necessarily hereditary within 
one social group, and communal functions would take place in the 
street or in houses or encampments of members as well as that of 
the local leader. 

Other language areas had their own terminology. Turkish 
orders, including the Bektashiyya, called their superior pir-ewi 
or simply dede, and the superior of each convent was a pastnigin (he 
who sits on a sheepskin), or just bābā, equivalent of shaikh. The 
Mawlawi head, generally known as Celebi Mulla, had other titles, 


1 F. J. Bliss, The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine, New York, 1912, 
P. 253. 
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including Meevlānā hunktār, a form of Persian Khuddwandgiar. 
Arabic terms were frequently employed. One who was linked to 
a Bektashi lodge through family or village relationship, though 
uninitiated, was called an ask (Ar. ‘ashig), the initiated one was 
called a muhip (Ar. muhibb), a ‘professed’ was a talip (talib), a der- 
vish was a murid, and a lay ‘affiliate’ who had been through the 
initiation rite (nasip) was a muntesip (muntasib). 

Order organization could only be made clear by describing 
particular groups, which is not practicable here. The main 
difference is the contrast between eastern and western orders in 
regard to these titles and the functions they carry. In the Ottoman 
Empire the head of each Khalwati branch was himself the kalifa 
of the branch-founder. He was represented by nā'ibs, who had 
under them mugaddams. In the East, therefore, as we have already 
pointed out, the mugaddam was an inferior agent, whereas in the 
Maghrib he was the deputy of the order-head. Further, the 
khānagāhs and tekkés of the Iranian and Turkish traditions were 
quite different from the multi-function zdwiyas of the Maghrib. 
The khānagāhs of Arab regions did not normally house a true 
community, but were collections of individuals, though living 
under discipline. The binding force of "Turkish tekkēs varied 
according to the order, but they generally housed true com- 
munities. As the members lived a life of discipline their families 
lived outside the building. 

Membership embraced two main grades: the ‘professed’ and lay 
affiliates. The first were the dervishes,! commonly called fugara’ A 
who formed only a small section of the fraternity. The term 
darwish was used more especially for the classical dervish of the 
Arab Near East, Persia, central Asia, and Turkey; fagir was 
used everywhere in Arab regions and elsewhere, but was im- 
precise in meaning. Jkhwdn was also in wide usage, especially in 
the Maghrib. In Syrian Arabic the ģā'ifa was often called the 

T Darwish, pl. dardwish, is frequently derived from a Persian phrase ‘seeking 
doors’, i.e. ‘mendicant’, but is probably connected with a root meaning ‘poor’: 
Avestan drigu, Middle Persian drgxvš, Parzand daryēš. 

2 Singular fagir, ‘a poor one’, in the sense of ‘one in need of God’s mercy’. 
In spite of the general association of dervishes with begging, many orders, 
indeed the majority, disapproved of begging in public. The institution to which 
they were attached which subsisted on endowments and gifts, catered for their 
material needs. Even itinerant friars, especially those of the maldmati tendency, 


often made it a rule to live by voluntary offerings and the labour of their own 
hands. 
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akhawiyya (fraternity). In addition to these professed brethren any 
individual could be invested as an associate.! He was admitted at 
a form of service which included the oath of allegiance to the 
founder and his living khalifa. He received little Sufi training but 
was trained to take part in the ritual. Such members carried on their 
normal occupations and mode of life, but were subject to the 
guidance and authority of the shaikh and his khalifa, and took 
part in the collective assemblies (majalis adh-dhikr). Some orders 
admitted women as affiliated members, though relatively few 
had dervishes, fagīrāt or khawātāt. As will be shown in chapter 
eight, certain classes, occupational guilds, districts, towns, or line- 
ages were linked with particular orders. 

The orders found their fullest social development in the 
Maghrib. Everything was concentrated upon the za@wiya, a unique 
institution formed under special social and physical environmental 
conditions. Its full development took place in the fourteenth 
century during the Marinid and ‘Abd al-Wadid period. We have 
mentioned earlier? that these two dynasties founded madrasas at 
the same time, perhaps in recognition of the way the zawiyas were 
becoming centres for teaching Islamic as well as mystical sciences. 

The záwiya is a complex of buildings surrounded by a wall. 
Central is the domed tomb of the founder, and his successors 
might be buried there or in separate tombs. There is a small 
mosque or 7nusallā, a Our'ān school, and a room for indoor 
recitals, though Aadras were normally held in the courtyard. One 
or more teachers teach the children to recite the Our'ān, and 
a disciple who is a fagih may teach legal sciences or hadith, as 
well as the principles of mysticism, to disciples in the zawya. 
Then there are the rooms where live the present shaikh and other 
members of his line with their wives, children, and servants, 
together with housing for affiliates, pilgrims, and travellers. The 
whole is a self-sufficient institution having cultivation and 
animals, and receives gifts of all kinds. In towns a s@wiya was on 
a much more limited scale. This institution became a charac- 
teristic of Moorish Saharan life but did not spread south of that 
waste, not even into Nilotic Sudan where the orders were strong, 


« There were no special terms for affiliates, though they might be referred 
to as awlád at-tariqa, khuddám, hairán, ox ikhwán. In central Asia tertiaries were 
called muhibbdn or ‘azizdn, whilst Bektashis and other Turkish orders had their 
'āshigān. 

2 See above, pp. Bn, go, 
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but where the equivalent of zdwiyas were village communities 
founded on the holiness of an immigrant (generally Nubian) 
shaikh. 

In the East the term zdwiya is given to more humble places of 
prayer and dervish cells. Corresponding terms for the convent 
and the tomb-centred institution, we have shown, are khānagāh 
in central Asia and India, and tekké! or dargah? in the Ottoman 
Turkish sphere. In India jamā'at khānah and dàerah were also 
used, Whilst khdnagahs in Egypt and Syria were unspecialized in- 
stitutions, those in India from their inception and in central Asia 
from the fourteenth century were the equivalent of the Arab 
world’s zdwiyas, in that they tended to be specialized to a particular 
shaikh and his line. K. A. Nizami explains the difference between 
the terms used in India: 


Though broadly used in the sense of hospices these terms differ in 
their connotation. The khangah was a spacious building which pro- 
vided separate accommodation for each visitor and inmate, The 
jama‘at khanah was a large room where all the disciples slept, prayed 
and studied on the floor. The Chishti saints built jama‘at khanahs; 
the Suhrawardis constructed khangahs. Common people, unable to 
appreciate the distinction, used the word khangah even for the Chishti 
jama‘at khanahs, and now the term is used for all places of spiritual 
activity without distinction. The zawiyahs were smaller places where 
mystics lived and prayed, but unlike inmates of khangahs and jama‘at 
khanahs, did not aim at establishing any vital contact with the world 
outside. In the x7th and 18th centuries another type of khangahs, the 
daerahs, came into existence. The primary aim of these daerahs was to 
provide place for men of one affiliation to devote their time to religious 
meditation. They were smaller than the zawtyahs.3 


The Indian form, displaying distinctive regional characteris- 
tics, may also be a comprehensive institution, though the whole 
establishment is not necessarily situated on the same ground. A. W. 
Sadler gives an account? of his visit in 1961 to the shrine of the 
nineteenth-century founder of a hereditary Chishtī association at 


1 Tekkē, tekyē, or tekiyē, a derivative from Arabic ittikd’, was perhaps first 
employed in the sense of ‘refectory’. 

2 Dargah (Persian ‘a court’) used in India for a shrine or tomb. 

3 K. A. Nizami, Religion and Politics in India during the Thirteenth Century, 
1061, p. 175 n. On the organization of khdnagdhs see the same author’s ‘Khangah 
Life in Medieval India’, Studia Islamica, viii (1957), 51—69. 

4 A.W. Sadler, ‘Visit toa Chishti Qawwali’, Muslim World, liii (1963), 287—92. 
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Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh, Deccan) called Ghuliém Mu ‘in ad- 
din Khamosh (d. 1872) and the associated khdnagah. 


The shrine . . . is a large building, done in the Moghul style, with 
a marble onion-dome on top. Inside, in the centre, is of course the 
tomb of Khamosh. The saint’s body was buried in plain ground, in 
accordance with Qur’anic law; but over this burial plot stands a large 
marble canopy, somewhat similar in construction to the baldachin 
sometimes found over a Roman Catholic altar. Over this canopy, and 
extending up to the ceiling of the dome, were what appeared to be paper 
streamers, in bright colours, and big red-glass lamps. Inside this 
‘baldachin’ was a tomb sculpture, presumably of the saint reclining in 
death, and covered with a cloth, so that only the outline of the figure 
could be seen. On top of the figure was a tray filled with flower petals, 
and leaning against it a broom of long peacock feathers, for dusting off 
the cloth. Also inside the shrine building were a number of other 
tombs, these being open (without canopy), but with the same tomb 
sculpture, cloth cover, flower tray, and peacock broom. These marked 
the graves of certain chosen disciples and relatives of the saint.' 


Associated with the shrine in the same compound is a mosque 
and the residence of the pir, the great-grandson of the founder, 
whilst ‘beside the shrine is a walk which leads through a grape 
arbor to a large meeting hall where the annual ceremony on the 
anniversary of the saint’s death (‘wrs) takes place’. The khanaqah 
is situated in another part of the city adjacent to the central 
jümi'. ‘This was occupied by twenty Chishtis with their families 
who ‘constitute a specially disciplined élite within the wider 
dervish community’, The gawzwaili (recital), more formally sama‘, 
is held there on the thirteenth of each lunar month. 

D'Ohsson provides information about the Turkish tekkés in 
the eighteenth century. Each tekké normally housed some twenty 
to forty dervishes. They had benefactions for their support and 
to provide the dervishes with food and lodging. Each one normally 
ate in his cell, but three or four were allowed to eat together. 
Those who were married had the right to have their own habitation, 
but were obliged to sleep in the tekkē once or twice a week, and 
especially on the night preceding their dances. An exception was 
the convent of the Mawlawis, where no married dervishes were 
allowed to pass the night.2 


' A. W. Sadler, ‘Visit toa Chishti Qawwali’, Muslin World, liii (1963), p. 289. 
? D'Ohsson, op. cit., iv. 2, 662-3. 
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We have said that an order or jā'ifa begins as a local zdwiya 
whose shaikh appoints regional khalifas, whose houses frequently 
become daughter züwiyas. T@ifas undergo cycles of expansion, 
stagnation, decay, and even death. In the time of Ibn Battūta 
Rifa'i zāwiyas were widespread in Anatolia among Turks. Then 
they disappeared almost completely, so it seems, to be replaced 
in that region by Turkish orders. But, although reduced, the 
Rifā'ī has continued to be a universal tarīga as widespread as the 
Qadiriyya right up to the present day. The Suhrawardiyya has 
never been a unified order, but always a žarīga, a line of ascription 
from which derived hundreds of {a@’ifas. Similarly with the 
Qadiriyya; the descendant of “Abd al-Qadir in Baghdad is not 
recognized as their superior by any Arab Oādirī ģā'ifa. Even the 
nineteenth-century Tijiniyya, as it expanded, has tended to lose 
its centralized authority. The shaikh of the central Darqawi 
züwiya has no control over the many offshoots. But more con- 
centrated, limited, or parochial orders, like the Nāsiriyya, 
Wazzāniyya, "Īsāwiyya, and Kattaniyya in the Maghrib, and the 
numerous family orders in Nilotic Sudan, Egypt, and Syria, are 
fairly coherent. Liaison between the central house and derivative 
or affiliated groups is maintained through tours undertaken by 
the shaikh or his emissaries, even where no actual control is 
exercised, during which they collect offerings, and may settle 
disputes and conduct rallies to stimulate zeal. 

An exception to the general rule was the Mawlawiyya. Essen- 
tially an urban and sophisticated order, it always maintained 
a centralized organization. Even though localized in Turkey its 
convents were widely dispersed, but these, together with the few 
in Arab regions (Damascus, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Homs), all 
acknowledged the authority of the Chelebi of Qonya, who main- 
tained his right to confirm the accession of the local heads. 

The qubba (domed tomb) of the founder is the focal point of the 
organization, a centre of veneration to which visitations (ziyārāt) 
are made. Offerings in money and kind are made regularly and 
are associated with requests for the intercession of the wali or a 
thanksgiving for benefits received. The sanctuary and its terri- 
tory are sacred (karam or hurm) where refugees from vengeance 
or justice can seek sanctuary. 

The ritual of approach to a tomb (ādāb az-ziyāra) has its place 
in the order manuals and should not be completely ignored here, 
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We have mentioned that many people seek initiation from a shaikh 
simply for his baraka (lt 't-tabarruk), in other words, to establish 
a relationship with a source of power, and so it is with pilgrimage 
to a shrine. The simplest form is to stand in front of the tomb and 
recite the Fatiha, which is caught by the symbolic act of raising 
the hands, palms upwards, during the recitation and then trans- 
ferred by passing them down upon the face. There are many 
procedures for intercession to God through the saint. Muhammad 
al-Kattani gives an account of some of these in the preface to his 
book on the notables of Fez, Salwat al-anfas, for example: ‘Among 
the peculiar properties of the Sahih of al-Bukhari, so some say, is 
that he who opens it or a section of it before the tomb of a saint 
and reads whatever single hadith his eyes fall upon, commending 
himself to God through the mediumship of the masters of his 
chain right back to the Prophet, at the same time expressing his 
need, may, if God will, find his wish fulfilled.’! 

The anniversary of a saint’s birth (mawlid, popularly pro- 
nounced muilid, in the Maghrib mulid, in Turkish mevlid, mevlüd) 
or his death (hazwliyya) is a great celebration, the central point of 
the popular liturgical year. The celebrations attract pilgrims from 
neighbouring villages and tribes, or, depending upon their fame, 
froma still wider area. Special concerts of mawlids are held, animals 
sacrificed, and offerings made. They are generally associated with 
a fair attended by traders and pedlars, mountebanks, and story- 
tellers. 

An essential distinction between eastern and western orders 
is shown by comparing the stress laid by each upon training, 
apprenticeship in the discipline of the mystical Path, and in the 
ceremony of investiture. In the East the orders were stricter and 
more rigid in discipline and organization, and had many more 
dervish-type disciples than in the Maghrib. But whereas in Asia 
the orders were related to certain sections of the population, in the 
Maghrib they came at one period to embrace from half to three- 
quarters of the people, and there could be few who did not have 
some relationship through the local marabout. This is accounted 
for by the stress the Berbers placed upon baraka, strong though 
this belief also was in the East. The concept of baraka, originally 
a gift from God, not vouchsafed through a rigorous following of 


! M. b. Ta'far al-Kattüni, Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fez, 1316/1898, i. 65-6. 
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the Path, was further diluted by its association with hereditary 
holiness. 


Initiation and Investiture. Sufi dress was an important outward 
sign of the Sufi way of life as the very name, derived from sūf 
(wool), worn by the early ascetics (zwhhdd), bears witness. Like 
other material symbols it came to have an inner significance and 
investiture with such a garment soon became a sign of initiation. 
The use of wool went out of fashion during the eleventh century 
A.D, in favour of the patched garment called muraqqa‘a or Rhirga.! 
‘Ali al-Hujwiri (d. 465/1072) wrote: 

The Safi shaykhs observe the following rule. When a novice joins 
them, with the purpose of renouncing the world, they subject him to 
spiritual discipline for the space of three years. If he fulfil the require- 
ments of this discipline, well and good; otherwise, they declare that 
he cannot be admitted to the Path ( Tarigat). The first year is devoted 
to service of the people, the second year to service of God, and the 
third year to watching over his own heart. . . . The adept, then, who 
has attained the perfection of saintship takes the right course when he 
invests the novice with the muragga'a after a period of three years 
during which he has educated him in the necessary discipline. In 
respect of the qualifications which it demands, the muraqqa'a is com- 
parable to a winding-sheet (kafan): the wearer must resign all his 
hopes of the pleasures of life, and purge his heart of all sensual delights 
and devote his life entirely to the service of God.? 


Evidence for the donning of a khirga, the double attribution 
this conveys, and the importance of credentials is shown in the 
following account of dervish life by Muhammad ibn al-Munawwar, 
writing between A.D. 1180 and 1203: 


The Pir, by laying his hand on the disciple’s head and clothing him in 
the khirga, indicates to all and sundry that he knows and has verified the 
fitness of that person for companionship with the Sūfīs... It is for 
this reason that the Süfis, when a dervish whom they do not know 
comes into the convent or desires to associate with a party of dervishes, 


1 I have found no evidence which substantiates the statement of Massignon 
that there was an essential distinction, signifying a conflict of ideals, between 
suf and muraqqaʻa, ‘le froc blanc étant le signe de ralliement de tous les sunnites 
Stricts et disciplinés, tandis que l'étoffe rapiécée de loques bigarrées deviendra 
la marque de tous les moines errants, indisciplinés et gyrovagues, les "*calenders" 
hindous des Milles et Une Nuits’, L. Massignon, La passion d’al-Halldj, Paris, 
1922, ii. 5I. 

2 ‘Ali al-Hujwiri, Kashf, tr. R. A. Nicholson, pp. 54-5. 
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enquire of him: ‘Who was thy “Pir of companionship” P (Pir-i suhbat), 
and ‘From whose hand didst thou receive the khirga?’ The Stfis hold 
these two nasabs in very high regard: indeed, there is no nasab in the 
Path (Tarigat) except these two. If anyone should fail to establish these 
two relationships to a Pir who is exemplary (mugtada), they drive him 
forth and will not admit him to their society.” 


Three essential elements make up initiation or companionship, 
to use the older term: talgin adh-dhikr, akhdh al-‘ahd, and libs al- 
khirga.3 

Talqin, verbal noun of laggana, has the meaning ‘to prompt, 
inculcate, teach by repetition’, but in respect of Sufi initiation it 
means ‘to give (secret) instruction’. Mystery was associated with 
the giving (/aggana) of the Seven Words* associated with the 
seven stages of the mystic Path. 

Akhdh al-‘ahd means literally ‘taking the compact’ and involves 
a bai‘a, homage, oath, or covenant of allegiance. It is used in 
such phrases as: ‘ahd al-yad, swearing obedience to the shaikh 
with the handclasp (musa@faha), which may be extended to akhdh 
al-yad wa ’l-igtida’ (taking the shaikh as exemplary). ‘AAd (or 
akhdh) al-khirga is the compact involved in investiture with the 
habit. The justification for investing with the habit is the Our'ānic 
(vii. 26), "Libās at-takwā dhālika khair’, a phrase frequently 
introduced into the ceremony. The particular type of khirga may 
be indicated: akhdh khirgat al-irāda, means 'assuming the habit 
of the novitiate’. This was frequent in the East, but not in the 
Maghrib, where the khirga did not become common.’ In the 
Arab world too it tended to become a formal act, like ‘capping’ in 

1 The Pir-i suķbat is the master who gives the training and is not necessarily 
the same as the pir-i khirgat. 'The pir-i suhbat of Abu Sa'id ibn Abi '1-Khair 
(A.D. 967-1049) was Abii ’l-Fadl as-Sarakhsi, yet he sent him to Abu ‘Abd ar- 
Raļmān as-Sulamī (d. 1021), author of Tabagāt as-Siifiyya, to be invested with 
the khirga in Nishapur. 

* Muhammad ibn al-Munawwar, Asrār at-tawhīd fi magāmāt ash-Shaikh 
Abi Sa'id, ed. V. A. Zhukovski, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 55, tr. R. A. Nicholson, 
J.R.A.S. 1907, 167. 

5 Sec as-Sanüsi, Salsabil, p. 3. * See below, pp. 190, 206. 

5 The khirga was apparently used by early western Sufis, many of whom 
had been trained in the East, but later became merely a sign of fagir-dom. The 
patched garment was more generally called muragga‘a, but it represented only 
one aspect of the tradition and was not equivalent to the graduating Rhirga. In 
the nineteenth century the muragqa‘a was worn expecially by Darqiwis and 
Haddawis (whose special term was handāsa or derbāla), and by Khalwatīs and 


80 by the followers of Muhammad Ahmad, the mahdi of Nilotic Sudan, a heri- 
tage from his repudiated Sufi past. 
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a European university, for the habit disappeared and only the 
headgear remained. Thus the ceremony tended to become 
divested of its esoteric significance. The khirga as a dual-frock 
consisted of khirgat at-tabarruk, corresponding to silsilat al- 
baraka (chain of heads of the 7@’dfa from the shaikh to the tariga- 
founder), and khirgat (= silsilat) al-Wird, chain of heads of the 
tariqa from the founder to the Prophet.! These two in association 
comprised, in stricter orders, khirgat as-suhba (the vestment of 
companionship), which term with earlier masters had the signifi- 
cance of ‘discipleship’.2 There were many different types of 
khirga: khirgat al-khidma (service = a first stage), or at-ta‘lim 
(teaching), or at-tarbiya (guidance). Obviously Ibn Battiita’s 
investment with the khirga of the Suhrawardiyya} would mean 
nothing to genuine initiates. The founder of the order wrote about 
the purpose of the khirga: 


Investment with the khirga establishes a bond between the shaikh and 
the aspirant and makes the aspirant subject himself to the discipline 
(tahkim) of the shaikh; this takkim being permissible in law* . . . "This 
khirga is the symbol of the oath of investiture (mubdya‘a). It is the 
first step towards suhba, the ultimate goal [of the aspirant] being suhba, 
the basis of all the aspirant’s expectations. It is related that Abu 
Yazid [al-Bistami] said, ‘He who has no master then Satan is his 


' This is to be distinguished from the wearing of two khirgas, indicating at one 
period investiture by two shaikhs (as in as-Sartāj, Luma‘, pp. 191 and 194, 
and in Ibn Khallikàn, ed. de Slane (1842), i. 256, 4, and tr. de Slane, i. 502, n. 5); 
and also from its double aspect in respect of clothing, since investment included 
the head-gear as well as the frock. Shaikh Abu Bakr ibn Hawar al-Hawūzanī 
a1-Batā'ihi, a former highway robber, when repenting out in the desert, was 
invested with the khirga consisting of a thawb (gown) and tagiya (headgear) by 
Abu Bakr as-Siddiq in a dream, finding them on him when he woke up; see 
al-Wasiti, Tirydq al-muhibbin, Cairo, a.H. 1305, pp. 6, 42-3, and cf. ash- 
Sha‘rani, Lawdgih, ii. 125. The head-gear was important in eastern orders in 
that it served as a distinguishing mark. Ibn Battita refers to these distinctive 
aspects of dress as when he writes of the tattered gown and felt hat (ibasuhu 
muragga'a wa qalansuwa libd) of a devotee at Hali in 'Asir al-Yaman; Riļla, 
Cairo edn., 1928, i. 155. 

2 Suhba is another of those terms whose actual significance needs to be 
ascertained, unless specified as in the following quotation from al-Wasiti (writing 
c. 1320): ‘‘Izz ad-din Ahmad al-Fürüthi said, "I associated with Shihāb ad-din 
‘Umar as-Suhrawardi gufbat at-tabarruk and attended his courses, One day 
he suggested investing me with their khirga, but when it was conveyed to him 
that my khirga was Ahmadiyya he said, ‘Please excuse me, my boy, all of us are 
embraced within the khirga of Ahmad ar-Rifa'?.” ’ (Tiryāg, p. 60.) 

3 See above, p. 36. 

+ Shihab ad-din as-Suhrawardi, ‘Awérif, p. 69. 
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leader.’ Abu ’1-Qasim al-Qushairi related about his own shaikh, [Abu] 
"Alī ad-Daggāg,' that he said, ‘A tree that grows by itself without 
anyone planting it produces leaves but no fruit’, which is true, yet it 
may happen that it bears fruit like trees that grow in wadis and on hills, 
though the fruit will not have the taste of garden fruit.? 


The word wird in other senses will be discussed in the next 
chapter. Here we simply affirm that Wird (distinguishing it with 
a capital) is the equivalent of fariga, the spiritual Path the order 
exists to maintain, and so akhdh al-Wird, ‘to take the Wird (of 
Shaikh XY is ‘to take the fariga, that is, the rule of Shaikh X”. 

Ceremonies were more elaborate in the Iranian and Turkish 
spheres than in the western Islamic world and candidates were 
invested with other garments in addition to the khirga. In certain 
Turkish and eastern orders these included the sirwal (trousers), 
lizam (girdle), pishtimal (waistband), and the ta (headgear).3 
These systems of initiation derived from Shi‘i and futuwwa orders. 
Ibn Jubair, when in Syria in the late sixth/twelfth century, refers 
to ‘a f@ifa known as the Nabawiyya who are Sunnis believing in 
futuwwa and all pertaining to manliness. Whosoever they admit 
into their order because they perceive he possesses these qualities, 
they gird him with the trousers.’+ Similarly, Ibn Battüta says 
in regard to al-akhiyyat al-fityān of a zāwiya in Qonya: "Their 
characteristic costume is the trousers as that of the Sufis is the 
khirqa.'5 Initiation also involved imbibing the futuwwa drink of 

1 Al-Hujwiri, Kashf, pp. 162-3. For the quotation see Qushairi’s Risāla, 
1901 edn., p. 134. 2 Shihāb ad-dīn, "Awārif, p. 70. 

3 Dervishes of the different orders were distinguished by the colour, material, 
and shape of their headgear or habit. D’Ohsson describes the dress of the prin- 
cipal 'Curkish orders; see Tableau, 1v. ii. 629-33. In the East the headgear was 
generally called tdj, usually turbans given different shapes by the manner in 
which they were folded. The Bektashi turban had 12 folds, the Gulsheni 8, 
Oādirī 6, and Jilwati 18. Mawlawis wore a tall conical kuldh made of felt. 
Colour was not necessarily an indication of the order, for whereas Qàdiris in 
"Turkey affected black, those in Egypt had white or green banners and turbans. 
The majority of dervishes let their facial hair grow and some their head hair. 
Accessories, apart from the prayer-mat, ablution jug, etc., varied. In the East 
some dervishes carried around a meditation stick, a small crooked stick of wood 
or an iron rod which they placed under the armpit or forehead as an aid to 
meditation, others used the meditation Aizdm for this purpose. 

+ Ibn Jubair, Travels, ed. W. Wright and M. J. de Goeje, 2nd edn., 1907, 
p. 280. 

5 ]bn Battüta, Cairo edn., 1928, i. 187. Ibn al-Jawzi had earlier used the 
same parallel when writing of the fityán: ‘Entrance into their order is effected 
through investiture with trousers as the Sufis invest the murid with the 
muragga'a' (Talbīs Iblis, Cairo, A.H. 1340, p. 42T). 
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salted water, and the orders adopted this practice though they 
changed to sweetened water. In these orders the shadd (girding) 
meant ‘initiation’, and was the culminating point of the ritual. 
Similarly with rabt al-mahzam, binding of the girdle or shawl. 
In both terms the stress is on binding with the turban-cloth or 
girdle, or both, with a specific number of knots, but the term may 
refer to the whole ritual. The Aizam was worn mainly by Persian 
and Turkish, not Arab, Sufis.' 

We will describe first the affiliation ceremony, which bound 
the non-dervish adherent to a particular shaikh and his line. Such 
a form of affiliation was found as early as the time of Shihab 
ad-din as-Suhrawardi, who distinguishes between two types of 
khirga—that with which the novice was invested and that given 
to a mutashabbih (imitator): 


Know that the &hirvga is of two types—that of the novitiate (irdda) and 
that of the benediction (tabarruk), The primal one which the masters 
intend for aspirants is that of the novitiate, whilst that of benediction is 
similar to the other except that the first is for the genuine murid, 
whilst that of benediction is for the mutashabbih, in other words, he 
who imitates the Sufis. The essence of the Ahirga is that the genuine 
candidate who enters into discipleship (su/iba) with the shaikh, surren- 
dering himself and becoming like a small child with his father, is 
reared up by the shaikh in his God-given wisdom.” 


Ibn Battüta shows the way in which khirqa investiture had degener- 
ated in his time. He writes: 'I met in this city [Hurmuz] the holy 
peregrinating shaikh, Abu 'l-Hasan al-Aqsárani, a Rūmī [Greek] 
in origin, who entertained me and returned my visit, when he 
garbed me with a garment (thawb = khirqa) and gave me the 
girdle of companionship3—this acts as a support when squatting 
[to carry out religious exercises]. Most of the Persian dervishes 
gird themselves with it.’4 

The initiation ceremony for the ordinary adherent, as modified 
in stage three and as it has come down to the present time, differed 


! [t is specifically pointed out that the Egyptian Wafa’iyya ‘had a distinctive 
Sufi khirqa of special design consisting of a ?dj and a shadd first adopted by 
[Muhibb ad-din] Abu 'I-Fadl (d. 888/1483), perhaps through Turkish influence; 
Tawfiq al-Bakri, Bait as-Sadat al-Wafa'iyya, p. 58. 'T'he shadd was, however, 
maintained by many Egyptian artisan corporations; see E. W. Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, Everyman edn., pp. 515-16. 

* "Awūrif, p. 73. 3 Ibn Battita uses the Persian kamar-i guhbat. 

4+ Ibn Battita, Rikla, Cairo edn., 1928, i. 173. 
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only in details between the different orders. It was called the 
‘ahd and the essential aspect was the bai‘a (vow of allegiance), 
given sacramentally to the shaikh, associated with assent to a for- 
mula of promises, and the granting of permission to recite a special 
dhiky and one or more ahzab. The following gives the general 
requirements of the Qadiriyya.! 

The murid, in a state of ritual cleanliness and after praying two 
rak‘as, sits facing the shaikh, their thighs pressed together and 
their right hands clasped (musdfaha), and recites the Fatiha and 
other formulae in the intention of the Prophet and the shaikhs 
of the different szlsilas, especially those of the Qadiri line. The 
shaikh then dictates to him, to be repeated sentence by sentence, 
a prayer asking for God’s forgiveness, testifying that the ‘ahd he 
is taking is the ‘ahd of God and His Apostle and that the hand of 
the shaikh is that of ‘Abd al-Qadir, and promising that he will 
recite the dhikr in obedience to the dictates of the shaikh. Then 
the shaikh, after praying silently three times, ‘O Unique, O Sub- 
lime, breathe on me’, recites dyat al-mubdéya‘a (Qur’an, xlviii. 10) 
and other relevant verses (e.g. xvi. 93), and kalimat at-tawhid, 
three times. The murid affirms his acceptance of all the conditions 
and the shaikh addresses him: ‘I also have accepted you as a son 
to me.’ After a prayer of consecration the shaikh gives him to 
drink from a cup of water (pure or sweetened) or oil, and concludes 
the ceremony with the giving of the murid's personal dhikr and 
closing prayers. 

This initiation is necessary, not only for those who hold office, 
but for all who wish to participate in the collective dhikr,? though 
the attachment of affiliated members tended to be rather loose, 
often simply a matter of attachment to the family shaikh. The 
formula of a simple bai‘a given to me by the shaikh of a small 
Shādhilī ģā'ifa runs: 

O God, I have repented before Thee, and accept as my teacher Shaikh 
X as my shaikh in this world and in the next, as guide and leader to 

' See Ismà'il ibn M. Sa'id, Al-Fuyüdát ar-Rabbániyya, Cairo, A.H. 1353, 
pp. 27-31. The Khalwati ‘aid ceremony is in all essentials the same. Al-Jabarti 
gives two descriptions of it in his biography of Muhammad al-Hafnawi (‘4ja’ib, 
Cairo, 1959, ii. 268~70); one is that transmitted by al-Bakri as-Siddiqi (d. 1749) 
and the other is a quotation from al-Futihdt al-ilahiyya of Zakariyā al-Angārī 
(d. 916/1510). E. W, Lane describes the initiation into the Khalwati-Demer- 
dàshiyya in Modern Egyptians, Everyman edn., p. 250. 


* In the East only these took part in the collective dhikr, but in Africa 
(excluding Egypt) many uninitiated joined in. 
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Thy Presence, and as director (murshid) in Thy Path. I will disobey 
him neither in word nor in deed, neither overtly nor covertly. Confirm 
me, O God, in obedience to him and his fariga in this world and the 
next, and in the tarīga of the shaikh of shaikhs and imām of imāms, 
the Qutb of the community, my Lord Abu ’l-Hasan ash-Shadhili, God 
be pleased with him! 


After this the shaikh and murid repeat together the Fatiha and 
tahlīl. 

The life of a fariga rests upon Sufi tradition and succession. 
It is through initiation in the full sense taken by a dervish that 
a man enters into this spiritual world in such a way that succession 
is assured. Initiation may be 'spiritual'—the Uwaisī-Khadir 
tradition—but normally it comes through guidance under a this- 
world master. The initiation of a dervish was naturally more com- 
plicated than that of an affiliate. Admitted first at a simple ceremony 
he underwent a period of service! to the community in the convent. 
During the same period or later he was given a course of pro- 
gressive training until ready to take the full baz‘a. At the ‘ahd he 
receives instructions which include the famous, ‘Be with your 
shaikh like the corpse in the hands of the washer; he turns it over 
as he wishes and it is obedient’, and with the musdafaha he vows 
his submission. He is baptized with water or milk, vested with 
a Ahirga, and given a rosary (tasbiha) and a book of prayers 
(awrād) from which he promises to recite as given permission. 
He is then attached to a convent to lead a life according to rule, 
to pray, fast, keep silence and vigils, and so forth.? 


I! 'T'he necessity for a working novitiate is stressed in the manuals; see as- 
Suhrawardi, “Awdrif, pp. 79-80. 

2 Tt may be asked why fasting has hardly been mentioned. The reason is that 
fasting is not a task in itself but an aspect of the technique of the retreat which 
is itself an aspect of the pursuit of the Way and an essential part of convent life. 
The allocation of fasting-tasks parallels guidance in dhikr-tasks. We need only 
outline the general nature of the Forty-day Retreat (arba‘iniyya) which involves 
fasting. This is kept in a special cell within the fraternity-house. This cell is 
quite dark and so small that it is impossible to lie down and the inmate has to 
sleep in his squatting meditation-pose, hunched over his knees. As instructed 
by his guide he performs the dhikr incessantly and only comes out (if at all, 
depending upon his guide's instructions) to perform the wudū” (ablution), to 
take part in communal recitals, and to commune with his guide. Otherwise, 
speaking is totally prohibited. Abstention from food follows a graduated scale 
and only during the last three days does he abstain completely. On the Qadiri 
conditions for the Forty-day Retreat see Ismà'il b. M. Sa‘id, Fuyūdāt, A.H. 1353, 


pp. 64-5. 
The austerities required of Khalwatis were more stringent than in other orders 
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The Bektāshīs, we have shown, fall into two main categories: 
the village communities (gizil-bdsh) and the dedicated dervishes 
attached to a lodge. The natural communities had something like 
an age-grade system involving initiation by the hereditary village 
priest, whereas the dervish association was voluntary. The initia- 
tion ceremony was called ikrar ayini,! ceremony of confession of 
faith (igrár), or aynicem (the name for the central ritual, directed 
according to occasion) by which one becomes a muhip (muhibb) and 
is qualified to take part in the ceremonies of the order. When he 
had progressed sufficiently to make his profession the dervish 
goes through a further oath ceremony (vakfi vucut) and becomes 
entitled to wear the tāj or headgear of the order. The celibate 
dervish went through still another ceremony, mujerret ayini. 
Evliya Chelebi visited the famous Bektüshi convent at "Uthmànjiq 
built by Bayazid II in consequence of a dream on the site of the 
grave of Qoyun Baba, alleged successor of Ķājjī Bektāsh. There, 
after his cure from an eye infection, he was admitted into the Bek- 
tashiyya (presumably a nominal associate membership) and wrote: 
‘I have ever since kept the symbols of Dervishship which I re- 
ceived at the Convent, viz. the habit (kiirka); the carpet (Sejdde), 
the standard (A'alem); the drum (Tabl Kudumi); the halter 
(Pdlehenk)? the stick (Assa), and the head-dress or crown 
(a 

A Shadhili manual describes four grades of affiliation: 


Know that affiliation* to the Shadhili and other lines is effected 
through training under a master (bi '"ILakhdh! 'anhum). My master, 
Ibrāhīm al-Mawāhibi, said, 

"Know that there are four grades to such training. The first is by 
the handclasp (nusāfaļa), the allocation of graduated dhikr tasks (at- 
talgin li 'dh-dhikr), investment with the frock (khirga) and with the 


and were expected to be maintained. Al-Muhibbi quotes a description of these 
(as well as of the categories of saints and forms of dhikr) in a notice on a Damas- 
cene Khalwati of Kurdish origin called Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Hariri al-‘Usali 
(d. 1048/1638), from whom stemmed a definite Syrian Khalwati line; see 
Khulágat al-athar, i, 248-51, and cf. i. 253-6, 257-9, 389, 428-33. 

T A description of ikrdr ayini is given in J. K. Birge, The Bektashi Order of 
Dervtshes, 1937, pp. 175—201. 

2 Pālāheng (Persian) is a ‘cord’ or ‘halter’ with an emblem (teslim tash) worn. 
around the neck, with which the murid of certain Turkish orders was invested 
at the end of his novitiate. 

3 Evliya Chelebi, tr. von Hammer, ii. 96, 

4 Intisãb, lit. tracing one’s spiritual lineage. 
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turban-tassel ('adhaba);? purely as a means of meriting benediction 
and affiliation (z2sba). 

“The second concerns training in the tradition (riwdya)? and con- 
sists of reading the writings of the order without receiving any explana- 
tion of the meaning; and this similarly is solely for the purpose of 
meriting the benediction and the affiliation. 

‘The third is training in dirdya (understanding), and consists of an 
exposition of the books in order to grasp their meaning, This likewise 
does not involve any practice in them (the methods). 

“These three sections as a rule are the only ones normally involved, 
and there is no objection to the trainee having a number of shaikhs to 
guide him to the best of their ability. 

“The fourth is the undertaking of the actual training (tadrib), receiving 
instruction (tahdhib), and undergoing progressive development through 
service, by the ways of self-mortification (mujdhada), leading to en- 
lightenment (mushdhada) and absorption of self into the Unity (al- 
fana? fi "t-tawhid) and subsistence in it (al-bagd’ bihi). This process 
the aspirant must not undertake except with his exemplar’s permission,'3 


A novitiate was required of all who aspired to become full 
dervishes, but the requirements varied greatly. Mawlawis imposed 
a novitiate of 1,001 unbroken days’ service to the community, of 
which the last period was spent in the kitchen. Before admission 
to this there was a ceremony of presentation at an assembly of 
the dervishes.* The chief cook acted as sponsor, the chelebi 
administered the oath, capped the novice, and counselled him 
regarding his duties. 

Khalwati shaikhs, in particular, enforced a strict novitiate.5 
The aspirant entered upon this at a talqin ceremony. The shaikh, 
after prayers, took the novice by the hand and whispered in his 
ear the first ‘word’, Jā ilāha illā 'llāh (no god but God), telling 
him to repeat it. 101, 151, or 301 times a day. The novice must 
then go into retreat. He is expected to report to his shaikh the 


t *Adhaba (also called dhu’dba) is the loose end of the turban left hanging 
behind the head (or over the left ear by some Sufis, Qalqashandi, Subk, iv. 43), 
and one supposes refers to the completion of the winding. 

2 Riwaya and dirdya are hadith terms; riwdya being the chain of transmission 
by reliable reporters, and dirdya, scrutiny and internal evidence. 

3 Ahmad b. M. b. 'Abbād, Al-Mafakhir al-‘aliyya fi ma’akhir ash-Shadh- 
iliyya, Cairo, A.H. 1327, p. 116. 

* The ceremony is described by D'Ohsson, Tableau, 1v. ii (1791), 635—7, 
and H. Guys, Un derviche algérien en Syrie, Paris, 1854, pp. 2257. 

5 'The particular form given here is taken from D’Ohsson, Tableau, 1v. ii. 


633-4. 
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visions and dreams he experiences, and it is by means of these 
that the shaikh gauges his progress and is able to decide when the 
novice has passed stage one and he can breathe into his ear 
the second ‘word’, Yä Allāh. There are seven ‘words’ in all, 
the other five being: Ya Huwa (O He), Ya Hagq (O Truth), 
Ya Hayy (O Living), Yā Oayyūm (O Eternal), and Yā Oahhār 
(O Subduer), and they are associated with the seven spheres (aflāk) 
and the seven lights whence emanate the seven principal colours.? 
This whole novitiate, called chilla (retreat), takes some six to 
twelve months, and when he has completed the course (takmil 
as-sulūk) the novice is admitted as a full brother. This type of 
novitiate distinguishes the Khalwatiyya from most other orders. 

The importance of dreams and visions in the whole scheme of 
the Sufi Path can hardly be overstressed; the literature of Sufism 
and the hagiographa in particular are full of them, and their 
significance in the life of individuals and society. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Al-Futihat al-Makkiyya derives directly from such an experience 
and he shows how the decisive stages of his life were marked by 
dreams, Visions of the Prophet and al-Khadir were the decisive 
point in the authorization of an illuminate to strike out along his 
own way. They were a convenient way of obtaining permission from 
long-dead Sufis to teach their doctrines and awrad, thus leading 
some people to assume the continuity of line from al-Junaid or 
another early Sufi. 

A visualization of God even was possible. We read in a Qadiri 
manual in the section describing the conditions governing the 
Forty-day Retreat (the Arba‘iniyya): ‘And if, during the course 
of his retreat, a form reveal itself to him and say, "I am God”, he 
should reply, "Praise is due to God (alone)! nay rather thou art 
by God”; and if it be for testing it will vanish; but if it remain it 
will be a genuine theophany (at-tajalli al-ilahi) in an outward 
form which does not contradict tansih bi laisa’, that is, the doctrine 
of ‘exemption’, the wholly other, that God ‘is not’ in any way like 
His creatures.3 Abu Hamid al-Ghazali’s account of his encounter 


' Al-Jabarti mentions (‘Aja’ib, 1959 edn., ii. 270) this association of the 
seven words with the seven soul-states (see above, p. 153) in connection with the 
initiatory instructions given to the murid by al-Bakri as-Siddiqi. As-Santisi 
(Salsabil, p. 98) gives ten words for the Khalwatiyya. 

7 The schema of the Path given in the previous chapter (p. 155) shows the 
relationship of colours to other Sufi phenomena. 

3 Ismā'īl ibn M. Sa'īd, A/-Fuyūdāt ar-Rabbāniyya, A.H. 1 353, p. 64. 
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with God in a dream at a significant stage in his spiritual pilgrimage 
is interesting.! 

The following extract from a manual in common use among 
mugaddams gives the conditions of admission to the nineteenth- 
century Tijānī jariga, which has no dervishes or adepts: 


You must be an adult Muslim in order that it may be correct for you 
to take the awrād, for they are the work of the Lord of men. You 
should ask permission from your parents of your own free will before 
you take the ģarīga, for this is one of the means of union (vwustīl) with 
God. You must seek for one who has a genuine permission to initiate 
you into the awrdd, so that you will be well-connected with God. 

You should absolutely abstain from any other awrdd than those of 
your shaikh, since God did not create two hearts within you. Do not 
visit any wali, living or dead, for no man can serve two masters. You 
must be strict about performing the five prayers in congregation and in 
observing the legal obligations, for they were prescribed by the best 
of creation [the Prophet]. You must love the shaikh and his khalifa 
throughout your life since for the generality of created beings such 
love is the main means of Union; and think not that you can safeguard 
yourself from the craft of the Lord of the Universe, for this is one of the 
characteristics of failures. You must not malign, nor bear enmity 
against your shaikh, otherwise you will bring destruction upon yourself. 
You must not desist from reciting the awrdd as long as you live, because 
they contain the mysteries of the Creator. You must believe and trust 
in all that the shaikh says to you about the virtues, because they are 
amongst the sayings of the Lord of the first and last. You must not 
criticize any good thing that seems strange to you in this fariga, or you 
will be deprived of their virtue by the Just Ruler. 

Do not recite the wird of the shaikh except after permission and 
proper initiation (talgin), because that came in plain speech. Gather 
together for the office (wazifa)* and the Friday dhikr with the brethren 
because that is a safeguard against the wiles of the devil. You shall 
not read Jawharat al-Kamdl except in a state of ritual cleanliness, 
because the Prophet will come at the seventh reading. Do not interrupt 
(the recitation of) anyone, especially one of the brethren, for such 
interruption is one of the methods of the devil. Do not be slack about 
your wird, nor postpone it on some pretext or other, because on him 
who takes the wird and then either abandons it altogether or neglects it 
punishment will fall and he will be destroyed. Do not go and confer 


' Muhammad al-Murtadü, ZtAdf, i. 9. 
2 The wazifa consists of al-istighfār (once), salāt al-fātih (50 times), ash- 
shahāda (100 times), and fawharat al-Kamāl (11 times or more). 
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the awrdd without being properly allowed to give them, because he who 
does that and does not repent will come to an evil end and disaster 
will fall on him. You must not tell your wird to anyone except your 
brother in the tariga, because that is one of the essentials of the etiquette 
of the spiritual science.! 


There are three types of ijdza (licence). The first is that given 
to a dervish or adept giving his qualifications and permitting him 
to practise in the name of his master; the second is given to a 
khalifa ot mugaddam authorizing him to confer the wird, that is, 
admit others into the Zariga; whilst the third type simply affirms 
that the holder has followed a particular course of Sufi instruction. 
A clear distinction is made between one’s true guide—shaikh 
at-tarbiya (upbringing), or shaikh as-suhba (discipleship)*—and 
the various shuyükh at-ta‘lim (instructors) whose courses one 
has followed. The fact that Sufis claimed several initiations and 
possessed a number of zjazas has caused confusion and misunder- 
standing, for many zjàzas were only concerned with announcing 
that the recipient had followed a course, perhaps absorption of 
a Sufi book, and been given a licence to teach it,3 or to recite a 
word of power, such as ash-Shadhili’s Hizb al-Bahr, with power. 
In India even choirmen (gawwails) were given a singing licence 
(ijāzat-nāma-samā'). 

An ijāza at its simplest takes a recognized form: “This is to 
certify that Muhammad, son of (full genealogy), who took the 
tariga from the Khalifa Mustafa (then follows the stlsila of 
khalifas back to the founder) has found his adept Taha, son of 
(full genealogy), worthy to be admitted to the Order. He is, accord- 
ingly, given authority to act according to the rules of the order 
(then follows a statement of the things he is permitted to carry out) 
since its secrets have been revealed to him,’ The khalifa affixes 
his seal to the document,* and it is frequently worn rolled in a 
tubular case (a full Z/zza might well be two yards long) on the 


M. 'Alwān al-Jawsgī, As-Sirr al-abhar fi awrād Ahmad at-Tijānī, Cairo, 
n.d., p. 3. 

* He is generally, though not necessarily, the initiator into the sidsila covering 
both ijdza irdda, that of the murid, and ijdza ’t-tabarruk, the permission which 
links with the shaikh’s baraka. 

3 Thus Abu ‘Amr al-‘Azafi was given an ydza by al-Badisi to teach his 
Maqsad; tr. G. S. Colin in Archiv. Maroc. xxvi (1926), 163. 

+ Other attestations may be given and must be given if the recipient is the 
shaikh's own son. 
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fank,' À complete ijāga often contained the wird and recommenda- 
tions such, for example, as the wasiyya or testament said to have 
been given by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani to his son ‘Abd ar-Razziiq.? 
The Nilotic Sudan hagiographer, Wad Daif Allah (d. A.D. 1809), 
reproduces part of an ijāsa given by Ibn Jabir to a disciple in 
A.D. 1574: 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the Universe, and peace be upon the 
Apostles, Verily, the brother of Faqih Ibrahim, the pious, learned and 
humble one, the son of Umm Rab‘a, I believe to be worthy of master- 
ship and leadership. I, therefore, appoint him a quib in rank, an inter- 
preter to his own age and time, a tutor to aspirants, an example to those 
who guide, a refuge for the poor and destitute, a revivifier of the sun of 
knowledge after its setting. 

I authorīze him to pass on and teach to the people all that he has 
truly received and heard from me. I also authorize him to propagate 
and broadcast the knowledge we have referred to. Let anyone to whom 
such knowledge is communicated be exceeding careful lest he be 
spiritually destroyed.3 


In the past ijdzas frequently dealt with the question of rukhas 
(sing. rukhsa), an aspect of Sufi life we have hardly referred to. 
These are ‘dispensations’ or ‘indulgencies’. They include such 
everyday necessities as the holding of private and public assem- 
blies (kadras) at which they hold concerts (sama‘at), and indulge 
in jesting (mizah), dancing (rags), and the rending (tamzīg) and 
divesting of garments. They embrace ‘contemplation of youth’ 
(nagar ila ’l-murd), soliciting of alms (normally reprehensible), and 
taking up arms in a holy cause. They may cover the use of the 
rosary, neglect of mosque attendance, and non-observance of 
ritual sa/at during a period of ‘uzla (retirement). 


t Sir Richard Burton gives a translation (Appendix III of his Pilgrimage) of 
an ijāza, which he says, gave him authority, as Darwish ‘Abdallah, to act as 
a murshid in the Oādirī order, but in fact it simply says that he has been given 
instruction in the Saying of Unity with authority to recite it 165 times after 
each farida (obligatory ritual prayer) and on any other occasion according to his 
ability. This zjáza was four feet five inches long and about six and a half inches 
broad. 

2 See al-Fuyüdat ar-Rabbāniyya, pp. 35-8. 

3 Tabagāt of Wad Paif Allāh, ed. Sidaig (1930), p. 33; ed. Mandil (1930), 
PP. 31-2. 
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Ritual and Ceremonial 


completed early in its history, never to be renewed within 
legal religion. Subseguent growth came through the Sufis. 
Their organized seances were entirely separate from ritual salāt, 
but in the course of time, when Sufism was brought to the level 
of the average man, the very dhikr of the divine names was so 
vulgarized and associated with salat as an extra personal append- 
age, as to become despiritualized. The Sufis’ deeper devotions, 
however, were maintained in other ways as a separate expression. 
The ritual of an order constitutes a Way, a rule of life, by 
following which the murid may hope so to purify his nafs as to 
attain union with God. Tariga materializes itself in the dhikr 
(recollection), whose regular practice leads the predestined ‘arif 
to the state of istighrdg (immersion) in God. Dhikr, therefore, 
forms the framework of the zariga. Although Syriac Christian 
usage of the allied term dukhrānā in the same technical sense 
is significant, dhikr is solidly based on the Our'ānic injunction, 
‘Remember God with frequent remembrance and glorify Him 
morning and evening." The early Sufis found in dhikr a means of 
excluding distractions and of drawing near to God, and it has 
come to mean a particular method of glorifying God by the con- 
stant repetition of His name, by rhythmic breathing either men- 
tally (dhikr khafi) or aloud (dhikr jahri or jali). Dhikr, the manuals 
tell us, is the ‘pivot’ of mysticism. Supreme importance is given 
to the Names and Words (= phrases), for by means of their 
recital divine energy transfuses the reciter’s being and changes 
him. 
Control of the breath was an early characteristic, both a natural 
outcome of the attempt to practise dhikr and an absorption from 
the ascetic heritage of eastern Christianity. Abu Yazid al-Bistāmī 


I ITURGICAL development within the main stream of Islam was 


X Qur'àn, xxxiii. 41, fortified by many other verses: ii. 1 53; iV. 104, Vii. 206, 
xiii. 28, xviii. 24, xxiv. 36—7, xxix. 44, Ixxvi. 25. 
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(d. A.D. 874) is reported as saying, ‘For gnostics, worship is 
observance of the breaths’, and Abu Bakr ash-Shibli (d. a.p. 945) 
as observing that ‘Tasawwuf is control of the faculties and ob- 
servance of the breaths’.! 

Music, other than the chanting of the adhàn and Qur'àn, has 
no real place in the ritual of Islam, but played a great role in the 
worship of Sufis. Sufis soon found, or perhaps absorbed the fact 
from older religious practice, that music, with its vagueness and 
lack of precise images, not only has mystical power to draw out 
the deepest emotions, but also, when co-ordinated with symbolic 
words and rhythmical movements, has power over man's will. 
The sama‘ (spiritual concert) became a feature of early Sufi 
practice, but of what it consisted, apart from the singing of mystical 
poems to induce ecstasy, it is difficult to tell, since most writers 
spend their time either attacking or justifying, rather than describ- 
ing, these ‘excesses’. The lawfulness of music as an aid to Sufi 
devotions was under discussion in legal and Sufi circles long 
before the formation of definite orders.? 

The form taken by the Sufi sama‘ at the turn of the eleventh 

century is described by Ahmad al-Ghazali in his Bawdrig al-ilma 
in somewhat vague terms, when writing a spirited defence of these 
practices. The earlier form of seeking ecstasy was through music 
and the dance, of which genus the only survival is the Mawlawi 
form. Ahmad showed that it embraced three physical techniques: 
dance, whirl, and jump, and that every movement is symbolic of a 
spiritual reality. 
The dancing is a reference to the circling of the spirit round the cycle 
of existing things on account of receiving the effects of the unveilings 
and revelations; and this is the state of the gnostic. The whirling is 
a reference to the spirit’s standing with Allah in its inner nature (sirr) 
and being (wujiid), the circling of its look and thought, and its pene- 
trating the ranks of existing things; and this is the state of the assured 
one. And his leaping up is areference to his being drawn from the human 
station to the unitive station.* 


I 'Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliyā', text and tr. given by R. A. Nicholson, "The 
Origin and Development of Sufiism’, f.R.A.S. 1906, 344. 

2 See the summary of this discussion given by Professor J. Robson in the 
introduction to his edition of two Tracts on Listening to Music (London, 1938), 
one of which condemns and the other approves of sand‘, 

3 Edited and translated by J. Robson in ibid. 

* Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
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A sama‘ session involves teaching, since Ahmad writes that the 


group 

gather together in the early morning after finishing the dawn prayer, 
or after the evening [prayer], after finishing their office (wird), be it 
recitation [of the Qur'an], dhikr, or any act of worship whatsoever. 
When they sit down, he of their number who has the most sensitive 
voice recites such a passage as... Then the shaikh speaks about the 
meaning of these verses in a manner suited to the station of mystical 
practices (sudik).' 


After this teaching session the gawwal or singer begins singing 
Sufi poems to move them to ecstasy: 


When they experience within them a stirring which affects them like 
the commotion of one who is called to the service of a mighty king and 
to appear before Allah (Exalted is He!), he who falls into ecstasy does 
not rise till he is overpowered, and the people do as he does. The dance 
is not to be affected or feigned, nay, their movements must be in accor- 
dance with the state, like one who is overcome by terror or unavoidable 
trepidation. Then when their spirits receive a mystical apprehension 
(kaz) of the unseen states, and their hearts are softened by the lights 
of the divine Essence and are established in purity and the spiritual 
lights, they sit down, and he who chants (muzamzim) chants a light 
chant to bring them forth by degrees from the internal to the external. 
Then when he stops, someone other than the first reciter recites such 
[a passage] as ‘This is our gift, so be lavish, or withhold without 
account’. . . and such like. Then if there is among them anyone in 
whom remains the residue of a state or of absorption, the gawwal repeats 
[what he uttered] in a lighter voice than the first; and if they remain 
seated, he does it a third time in a voice intermediate between the heavy 
and the light, since the complete ranks are three, the rank of men, the 
rank of the angel, and the rank of Lordship (rubiibiyya) at which there 
is absolute quiescence. Then they get up from the place of audition and 
go to their dwellings and sit watching for the revelation of what appeared 
to them in the state of their absorption in ecstasy. After audition some 
of them dispense with food for days on account of the nourishment of 
their spirits and hearts with unseen mystical experiences (vāridāt).2 


What needs bringing out is the way in which this form of Sufi 
practice contrasts with the standard form of later dhikr gatherings. 
Some changes were already taking place connected with enlarging 

* J. Robson in Tracts on Listening to Music, 1938, p. 105. It will be noticed 


that the recitation of awrád and adhkár was part of the personal practice of the Sufi. 
? [bid., pp. 112-13. . 
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their scope, for Ahmad writes: “Things went on like that till the 
common people imitated them, and the good was mingled with 
the corrupt, and the system was disordered.’! New methods 
certainly were being adopted at this time: Ahmad himself worked 
out special nuances involved in the recitation of the divine names,? 
and the different Ways now beginning to be specified were each 
characterized by specific invocation series. Ahmad al-Yasavi is 
said to have introduced the ‘rasping saw’ dhikr, a tradition which 
no doubt attests to its central Asian origin. For this the hd is expired 
very deeply, then hi aspired as low as possible;? and it sounds 
much like sawing. All this is based on the technique of control of 
the breath^ and enunciation, given fuller development through 
contact with yoga-practising circles. Hence, parallel to the breath- 
control aspect of the sama‘, were the practices of individual dhikr 
techniques. Arabic and Persian translations of the Amrta-kunda, 
which deals with the principles of Yoga, were known in Sufi 
circles at this time.’ Later, definite Yoga practices were adopted 
by Indian orders, such as the Ghawthiyya, an offshoot of the 
Shattariyya, founded by Shah Muhammad Ghawth of Gwalior 


1 Ibid., p. 113/177. 

2 Ahmad has a book on the subject, Kitab at-tajrid fi kalimat at-tawhid. 

3 A description of the Ghawthiyya form of adh-dhikr al-minshári is given by 
Sanūsī, Salsabīl, pp. 127-8. 

4 The question of soul and spirit, nafs and rūk, which Sufis constantly con- 
trast, is involved. ‘He who hears with his heart is genuine, he who hears with 
his soul is a fraud’ (Ahmad ar-Rutbi, Minhat al-ashdab, 1939, p. 92). So far as 
the dhikr is concerned it is necessary to ensure that the methods are spiritual 
and not psychological, and to distinguish between carnal (nafszyya) and spiritual 
(rūhiyya) breathing. Nafs is the breath that, coming from the bowels, passes 
through the glottis; it is carnal and sensual. Rif comes from the brain and passes 
through the nostrils. Through rah one discerns spiritual qualities. The Sufis 
distinguished different kinds (or shades) of ri, but we are only concerned to 
indicate that the practice of the dhikr in the more esoteric circles was very 
elaborate. 

5 The Arabic text has been edited and analysed by Yisuf Elusain, ‘Hawd al- 
Hayat: la version arabe de l'Amratkund', ¥. Asiat. ccxiii (1928), 291-344. The 
preface says that it was originally translated into Persian, then Arabic, by 
Oādī Rukn ad-dīn Samargandī who lived at Lakhnauti in Bengal during the 
reign of Sultan ‘Ala’ ad-din Mardiün I (1207—12), though the actual texts which 
survive are not his translations. 

"The system of Patanjali was known to the Indian Sufis and al-Birüni made 
an Arabic translation of the Yēga-Sutrā entitled Kitāb Pātanjal al-Hindi fi 
>1-Khalās min al-amthál; see Louis Massignon, Le Lexique technique de la mystique 
Musulmane, 2nd edn., 1954, pp. 81-98. H. Ritter has provided an edition of the 
text, 'Al-Birüni's Übersetzung des Yoga-Sutra des Patafijali', Oriens, ix (1956), 
165-200. 
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(d. 1562-3).! As-Sanüsi describes the more important of the 
eighty-four poses (jalsa) of the Jüjiyya, as he calls it, and seems 
to accept them as legitimate methods.? 

By the time of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allāh (d. 709/1309), second Alexand- 
rian successor of Abi ’l-Hasan ash-Shādhilī, the new Yoga-type 
methods had reached Egypt, though not the Maghrib,3 and he is 
the first to write a systematic treatise on the dhikr. He opens his 
book, Miftah al-Falah:+ ‘Recollection of God . . . is the very prop 
upon which the Way rests... I have not come across anyone who 
has composed a comprehensive and satisfactory book on the sub- 
ject... and this gap a friend suggested I should fill.’s 

An early collection of the dhikrs associated with distinctive 
orders is the Risala of Husain ibn ‘Ali al-‘Ujaimi (d. 1113/1702), 
which contains the dhtkrs or wirds, with isnād of transmission, of 
the forty orders which maintain the spiritual equilibrium of Islam. 
His work found imitators, or rather cribbers, the best known be- 
ing the "Igd al-jumān of M. ibn al-Husain al-Murtadā az-Zabīdī 
(d. 1205/1791) and As-Salsabil al-ma‘in fī 't-tarā'ig al-arba'in of 


7 The practices are dealt within Muhammad Ghawth’s Bahr al-Haydat, a trans- 
lation of Amrta-kunda (Delhi, 1311) and his Yawahir-i Khamsa, G.A.L. ii. 
418, G. A,L.S. ii. 616. 

2 See As-Sanisi, as-Salsabil al-ma‘in, Cairo 1353/1935, pp. 131 ff Ibn 
Battüta writes joki, pl. jakiyya. 

3 The new methods did not apparently reach the Maghrib before the middle 
of the 14th century, Rulings on the legality of Sufi practices were frequently 
sought from fugaha’, and some like Ibn al-Jawzi and Ibn Taimiyya took special 
interest in the question. These requests for fatwds sometimes throw light on the 
forms taken by dhikr-gatherings: 

Shaikh as-Salih Abu Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. M. al-Qairawani [d. 750/1349]... 

was asked about a group known as fugará' who gathered together for dancing 

and singing. When they had finished they partook of the agape which had 
been previously prepared, as their last repast. Then they followed that by 
reciting a ‘tenth’ of the Qur’an and offering a dhikr, and afterwards began 
again singing, dancing and weeping. They claim that this is all part of the 
process of drawing near to God and obedience to Him. They invite others to 
join with them in this, castigating those of the "lamā" who do not take 
part (al-Wansharisi, Al-Mi‘ydr, lith. Fez, A.H. 1314, xi. 23). 


The protests, it seems from this account, were against the traditional form of 
gathering. 

+ Doubts that have been thrown upon the authenticity of the attribution of 
this book to Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah appear to have little foundation; none of those 
closest in touch with him appears to have had any misgivings about the attribu- 
tion. 

5 Printed on the margin of ash-Sha'ráni's Latá'if al-minan, Cairo, A.H. 1357, 
ii, 89. 
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Muhammad ibn ‘Ali as-Santisi (d. 1859), who acknowledges his 
indebtedness.! 

The initiation of the novice into the first stage of the Sufi Path 
means his deliberate choice to redirect his life from self to God by 
following a proved path; and a proved path implies his pursuing 
a course which leads to the surrender of will, the transformation 
of desire from self-centredness to God-centredness, a seeking not 
so much to escape from self as to transcend or transmute self, and 
thus enter into timeless experience. This is the aim of the mystic; 
the achievement of ecstasy, which later came to be an end in itself, 
is not his aim. The mystical experience was something other and 
rarer than this type of psychic experience. The directors of souls 
knew that ecstasy can be induced with comparative ease through 
a variety of ways. At the same time, they were aware that the 
ecstatic experience was an unavoidable accompaniment of the way 
along which they were guiding their aspirants. The extent to which 
they should permit the use of psychological techniques was one of 
their problems. 

The change that came about from the twelfth century onwards 
was the completion of the mechanization (if one may so put it) of 
mystical experience; the realization that this experience can be 
induced for the ordinary man in a relatively short space of time 
by rhythmical exercises involving posture, control of breath, co- 
ordinated movements, and oral repetitions. By this century the 
dervishes had acquired a complete technique. They employed 
all sorts of methods to condition the person, open up his conscious- 
ness to the attractions of the supra-sensible world: sacred numbers 
and symbols; colours and smells, perfumes and incense; ritual 
actions and purifications; words of power, charm-like prayers and 
incantations, with music and chant; invocations of angels and 
other spirit beings; even the use of alcohol and drugs.? 


1 Salsabil, p. 4. 

2 The Haidariyya, a qalandari group founded by the Nishapuri, Qutb ad- 
din Haidar (d. 618/1221), discovered the qualities and permitted his dervishes 
the use of hemp (kunnab); see Maqrizi (Kihitat, ed. A.H. 1325, iii. 205-9), who 
says that it was widely used by fugard’. 

Later, coffee became an essential aspect of all dhikr gatherings. Its introduction 
is associated with a Shadhili called Abu 'I-Hasan "Alī ibn. "Umar (d. at Mukhā in 
Yemen in A.D. 1418), who became acguainted with the beverage when he resided 
at the court of Sa'd ad-dīn II, sultan of Ifat-Zaila' in southern Ethiopia. It was 
taken up by Yemeni and Hadrami Sufis and its subsequent diffusion throughout 
the Arab world under Sufi auspices was rapid. On its value for Sufis (including 
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The practical goal of Sufism for the majority came to be the 
attainment of ecstasy (wajd = fagd al-ihsás, 'loss of conscious- 
ness’). This is not the wajd (encounter with God) of the Sufis;' 
it was in fact a degeneration which the early masters of Sufism 
had perceived and warned against when dealing with the question 
of sama‘. The Sufi Way, whose reaches depend so much upon the 
individual’s temperament and innate gifts, is for an élite only. 
Sufis recognized that the majority of mankind are ‘born deaf”, 
devoid of the faculty for mystical sensitivity. The devotional 
techniques of the orders were a crude attempt to mediate the same 
effects, give an illusion of a glimpse into Reality, to the ordinary 
man. So Sufis came to equate the ecstatic trance with loss of 
consciousness in the divine unity, and this development is one of 
the signs of what has been called the degeneration of Sufism, 
but may be regarded as its adaptation to the needs and capacity of 
the ordinary man. 

Ecstasy is attained through the repeated enunciation of short 
invocations, with control of the breath, co-ordinated with body 
exercises, balancing, and inclinations. This is done to the accom- 
paniment of both vocal and instrumental music, for music helps 
to free the physical effort from conscious thought, since both 
mind and will must be suspended if ecstasy is to be attained. All 
this is so ordered that it induces a special experience whereby loss 
of consciousness is regarded as ‘union’, an emotional identification 
of seeker and sought. To some this experience became a drug 
for which soul and body craved. For the ordinary lay member, 
participation in the ritual of the dhikr, which for him only occasion- 
ally leads to the trance-ecstasy, provides at lowest a release from 
the hardships of everyday existence, and, at a higher level, some 
measure of freedom from the limitations of human life and a 
glimpse at transcendental experience. In the Sufism of the orders 
this ecstasy or trance-like ‘state’ is called a hal, though in Sufism 
proper hal more strictly refers to the succession of illuminations, 
through experiencing which the Sufi progresses a further ‘stage’ 
(magām) towards the goal of spiritual perfection: 
the dhikr invocation yd gawi, repeated 116 times) as given in Safwat as-safwa 
fi bayān hukm al-qahwa, by ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn al-'Aidarüs, see art. ‘Kahwa’ by 
C. van Arendonk, in E.J.! ii. 632. 

* See, for example, al-Kalabadhi, Kitab at-ta‘arruf, ed. A. J. Arberry, Cairo, 


1934, pp. 82-3. 
2 There are considerable differences between authors in the definition of 
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Three main types of practice are distinguished: dhikr al-awgat, 
the daily office, dhikr al-khafi (and bi ’l-jaldla) is one’s personal 
recollection, whilst dhikr al-hadra is the communal exercise. 
Dhikr al-awgát for the average adherent consists of the repetition 
of short formulae after two or more of the regular canonical 
prayers. This is an obligatory exercise for which there is strong 
Qur'anic support, "When your prayers are ended, remember God, 
standing, sitting or lying down' (iv. 104). Permission to recite 
is given by the shaikh. The simplest form among Qàdiriyya con- 
sists of the repetition of subhān Allāh, al-hamdu li'llāh, and Allāhu 
akbar, each repeated thirty-three times. As a common form of 
supererogatory prayer following ritual salāt it must be distinguished 
from the secret-conferring of dhikr phrases by the murshid. 

This repetition is generally carried out with the aid of a rosary 
(tasbiha, tasbih, or sibha) and the orders affect particular forms. 
The Oādirī has 99 beads divided into three sections of 33 each; 
that of the Tijanis consists of 100 beads divided 12, 18, 20, 20, 
18, 12. There are other rarer combinations: Khalwatis have a 301- 
bead rosary, and there are 1,000-bead rosaries, used for special 
individual tasks, and even on communal occasions as on the first, 
third, seventh, and fortieth nights succeeding a funeral. The 
rosary acquired symbolical importance through its use in cere- 
monies of initiation, institution, and other cult practices. It was 
a symbol of authority and the rosary of the (Gë dag founder was 
inherited by his successors, being especially reverenced since it 
was impregnated with the baraka of a lifetime’s recital of the 
divine names. It was kept in a special box and provided with a 
guardian (shazkh as-sibha) and an attendant (khàádrm as-sibha).: 

The proper dhikr khafi (occult recollection), with which the 
descriptions in the manuals are mainly concerned, is based upon 
the rhythm of breathing: exhalation-inhalation. With closed eyes 
and lips, using the basic taA/i] formula,? the recollector (dhakir) 
exhales, concentrating on lā tlāha, to expel all external distrac- 
tions; then in inhaling he concentrates on ilā 'llāh, affirming that 


the terms fidl and magdm, but I am following al-Qushairi's distinction, fa 
'I-ahwál mawāhib wa 'l-magāmāt makāsib, that a ķāl is a divine gift, whilst a 
maqam is attained by human effort (Risdla, Cairo, 1901, p. 32). It is a reciprocal 
process of drawing near to God through veil-stripping. 

! See M. al-'Abdati (d. 737/1336), al-Mudkhal ash-Shar', Caito, ii. 83. 

2 Lä ilāha illā 'lāh (there is no god but God) is the negation-affirmation 
(nafi wa ithbāt) formula, the first part of the shahdda (testimony). 
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all is God. The whole process or techniques are set out elaborately 
in the manuals, frequently so complicated that they are untrans- 
latable without a commentary. Here is a Naqshabandi dhikr khafi 
expressed simply: 

He must keep the tongue pressed against the roof of his mouth, his lips 
and teeth firmly shut, and hold his breath. Then starting with the 
word lā, he makes it ascend from the navel to the brain. When it has 
arrived at the brain he says i/dha to the right shoulder and illa "Ilah to 
the left side, driving it forcefully into the pineal heart! through which 
it circulates to all the rest of the body. The phrase Muhammad rasiil 
Allah is made to incline from the left to the right side, and then one 
says, ‘My God, Thou art my goal and satisfying Thee is my aim.'? 


As-Saniisi’s Salsabil is full of these descriptions, incorporated 
piecemeal, some of which seem to be incomplete. The following 
is his description of a Qadiri dhikr, presumably an Indian group: 


Sitting cross-legged, he seizes with the big toe of the right foot and 
(the toe that) adjoins it the vein called kazmás, which is the great vein 
situated in the hollow of the knee joint, and puts his hands on his 
knees, opening his fingers in the form of the word 'Allah'. He begins 
with the /am, sustaining it until his heart is opened and the divine lights 
disclosed. Then he sets himself to perform with the dhikr ‘Award 
burdāyay',3 which is the dhikr of the fanā” and bagā”, attributed to the 
shaikh of shaikhs, ‘Abd al-Qadir. For this he sits in the just-mentioned 
position, turning his face inwards towards his right shoulder, saying 
ha; turning his face left saying hi; lowering his head, uttering within 
himself the word ayy; and carrying on repeating without respite.+ 


Naqshabandis follow the Malámati tradition in respect of the 


dhikr, ruling out public seances and recitals (samā'āt)5 and con- 


1 Al-galb as-sanawbari. The heart, shaped like a pine-cone, contains the 
whole truth of man. 

? Quoted from Taj ad-din ibn [Zakariya] Mahdi Zaman ar-Rūmiī, Risālat 
fi sunan at-Tā'ifat an-Nagshabandiyya, Cambridge, Add. MS. 1073, pp. 4-5. 
The same exercise is described by as-Sanüsi (Salsabil, pp. 116-17) in different 
terms and in more detail. 

3 Persian Award burd (contesting) is the term used for a particular form of 
the discipline of breath-control. * As-Sanüsi, Salsabil, pp. 58—9. 

5 Some congregations allowed themselves a dispensation (rukhsa) from this 
tule. D’Ohsson describes how those in Turkey met once a week after saldt 
al-‘isha’ on Thursday night to recite the obligatory prayer-sequence called 
Khatm-i Khawājagān: “This is done seated on a long sopha. The leader chants 
the prayers which constitute the confraternity, and the assembly responds in 
chorus, sometimes Hu, and sometimes Allah, In some towns these Naqshabandis 
have special halls for their dhikrs’ (D’Ohsson, Tableau, 1v. 2, 628-9). 
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centrating on the dhikr khafi. Their eleven principles show the 
exercise-aims of the fariga. The first eight were formulated by 
"Abd al-Khālig al-Ghujdawānī and the last three were added by 
Baha’ ad-din an-Naqshabandi.! 


I. 


Ydd kard (remembrance, or ‘making mention’), both oral and 
mental. Be always repeating the dhikr imparted to you so that you 
may attain the beatific vision. Baha’ ad-din said; “The aim in dhikr 
is that the heart be always aware of al-Haqq, for its practice banishes 
inattention.’ 


. Baz gasht (restraint). The dhdkir, when engaging in the heart- 


repetition of the ‘blessed phrase’,? should intersperse it with such 
phrases as, ‘My God, Thou art my Goal and Thy satisfaction is my 
aim’, to help to keep one’s thoughts from straying. Other masters 
say it means ‘return’, ‘repent’, that is, return to al-Hagq by way of 
contrition (inkisãr). 


. Nigāh dāshi (watchfulness) over wandering, passing, thoughts when 


repeating the ‘blessed phrase’. 


. Ydd dasht (recollection), concentration upon the divine presence 


in a condition of dhawg, foretaste, intuitive anticipation or percep- 
tiveness, not using external aids.? 

Hosh dar dam (awareness while breathing). The technique of 
breath-control. Said Baha’ ad-din; “The external basis of this 
tariga is the breath.’ One must not exhale in forgetfulness or 
inhale in forgetfulness. 

Safar dar watan (journeying in one’s homeland). This is an interior 
journey, the movement from blameworthy to praiseworthy qualities. 
Others refer to it as the vision or revelation of the hidden side of 
the shahdda. 


. Nagar bar qadam (watching one’s steps). Let the sãlik (pilgrim) 


ever be watchful during his journey, whatever the type of country 
through which he is passing, that he does not let his gaze be dis- 
tracted from the goal of his journey. 

Khalwat dar anjuman (solitude in a crowd). The journey of the 
sãlik, though outwardly it is in the world, inwardly it is with God. 
‘Leaders of the Zariga have said, "In this fariga association is in the 
crowd (assembly) and dissociation in the khalwa’’.’ A common 
weekly practice was to perform their dhikr in the assembly. 


. Wugqitf-i zamdani (temporal pause). Keeping account of how one is 


spending one’s time, whether rightly—and if so give thanks, or 


1 The following list is adapted from that given by the above-mentioned 


Risdla of Taj ad-din ibn Mahdi Zaman ar-Rimi. 
2 Al-kalimat at-tayyiba (Qur’in, xxxv. 10), i.e. the shaháda formulae. 


3 The meaning of dhawg varies according to author or context. 
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wrongly—and if so asking for forgiveness, according to the ranking 
(of the deeds), for ‘verily the good deeds of the righteous are the 
iniquities of those who are near (to God)’. 

10, Wuqüf-i 'adadi (numerical pause). Checking that the heart-dhikr 
has been repeated the requisite number of times, taking into 
account one's wandering thoughts. 

11. Wugüf-i qalbi (heart pause). Forming a mental picture of one's 
heart with the name of God engraved thereon, to emphasize that 
the heart has no consciousness or goal other than God.! 


Most orders have regular dhikr recitals in congregation,? known 
as the hadra, and as such forms part of a more or less elaborate 
liturgical recital. The word hadra which has taken the place of the 
term sama‘ of older usage, means ‘presence’. This is not taken to 
refer to the presence of God (like al-Hadrat ar-Rubiibiyya (the 
Divine Presence) of the Sufis), since God is omnipresent, but to 
the presence of the Prophet. The shift of emphasis is characteristic 
especially of the orders deriving from the two Ahmad’s of the 
nineteenth-century reform movements.3 Muhammad ‘Uthman, 
founder of the Mirghaniyya, at the beginning of his nativity 
poem describes how the Prophet appeared to him in a dream and 
‘ordered me to write a milid rhyming in hã and mim, which I did, 
and he gave me the good tidings that he will be present when it is 
read, So I have written this that people may be honoured by his 
coming when it is read.’ 

The hagra at its simplest consists of two parts: (a) the reading 


' These eleven ‘words’ have deeper meanings not found in the ordinary 
manuals, In 9 and 10 we may picture the wdgqif who has ceased to seek, through 
having transcended time and space, and passed away (wagfa galbiyya) in the 
Sought. 

? E. W. Lane's Modern Egyptians, chap. 24, gives accounts of dhikr per- 
formances; also in his Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 1883, pp. 73-8. 
D'Ohsson (Tableau Général, 1v. 2, 1791), has accounts of the hadras of the 
Rif'is (pp. 641-8), Sa'dis (pp. 648-9), and Mawlawis (pp. 649-55). The 
Mawlawi sama‘ has been frequently described, see for example H. Guys, 
Un derviche Algérien en Syrie, 1854, pp. 227-31. The kadra of the 'Īsāwiyya is 
described by É. Dermenghem, Le culte des saints dans Islam maghrébin (Paris, 
1954), pp. 303-18. A great merit of the orders is that their exercises were all 
open, an aspect which helped to disarm the orthodox; the only exception was 
the Bektashiyya; see D’Ohsson, op. cit. 1v. 2, 657. Dhikrs were frequently held 
in mosques, even in Syria. We read that Ahmad b. Sulaimān al-Oādirī ad- 
Dimishqi (a.D. 1517-96) ‘presided over a halgat adh-dhikr in the Umawi 
mosque on Fridays immediately after the prayer’; al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al- 
athar, i. 208. 

3 See above, pp. 106-7. 
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of the office (kizb, wazifa, etc.) of the order and other prayers, 
perhaps interspersed with music and songs (andshid); and (b) the 
dhikr proper, accompanied throughout by music with songs, 
and generally introduced with a special prayer called “The Opener’ 
(Fātihat adh-dhikr or Istiftah adh-dhikr). The hadra takes place 
every Friday (our Thursday night) and on special occasions during 
the Islamic year or the calendar of the Gë Oo, or the bie of a member 
such as a birth or circumcision. It is celebrated in the house of the 
order or that of a member or the zāwtya of the local shaikh. 

The general Shādhilī dhikr pattern begins with Fūtihat adh- 
dhikr, which can be as simple as ‘Ya Wahid, ya Allah’, then they 
sit down in a circle (da@ira) in the position assumed by the wor- 
shipper after a prostration. The leader is in the centre, around 
him is grouped the choir (munshidün), and around them the 
devotees. They recite together the wagifa (office) of the order 
which takes some thirty minutes and which all, literate or illiterate 
alike, know by heart. After that they begin the dhikr, first chanting 
the tahlil (the formula lā ilāha illa’llah) slowly, then faster, the 
leader indicating the change of tempo by an ejaculation or clapping 
his hands or other means.? Then the leader rises and all stand, the 
outer circle linking hands and usually shutting their eyes as an 
aid to concentration. Movements become faster, backwards and 
forwards, swaying right-left right-left, then change to jumping. 
All the time the singing is going on and on. After a period the 
leader breaks off, movement ceases, but the tireless munshidiin 
go on singing, the group chanting the while the word Allah, or 
reciting the song, verse by verse after the choir. Then the physical 
dhikr begins anew. 

Great flexibility is allowed within the over-all norm of the 
hadra. Here is another example of a Shadhili dhikr I have attended. 
The participants sit either in a circle, or in two lines facing each 
other, the singers and shaikh in the centre or at one end. The 
dhikr commences with the recitation of the tahlil in a loud voice 
(the stages are called marātib adh-dhikr) for about two hours (no 
count being made), but with variations. Then, at a sign from the 

7 In the Oādiriyya the nagīb calls for Fātihat al-Our'ān with the formula: 
Awwal qawli sharaf li *llah al-Fatiha, ‘I open my mouth by honouring God 
with the Fatiha.’ 

2 Rarely have I been able to tell how the shaikh rings the changes, but one 


has to take into account the fact that even a non-participant cannot help being 
affected by the dhikr and, whilst certain faculties are stimulated, others are dulled, 
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shaikh, they subside to the ground cross-legged and continue 
silently (though the rhythmic breathing in unison is very audible), 
swaying from side to side or backwards—forwards. Next, on their 
feet again, the word Allah is repeated for half an hour aloud, 
followed by huwa, haqq, hayy, qayyüm, and gahhār, in that order, 
the five taking half an hour (these ‘Seven Words’ are related to the 
sevenfold scheme). The hadra is closed with one or more long 
prayers from the collection al-Ma’athir al-‘aliyya, by which time 
everyone has returned to a more normal state of consciousness. 

The Qadiri kadra, often called a Jailiyya, falls into three 
phases: a recital of al-Barzanji’s Mawlid an-Nabi; then the ‘office’ 
of the order which is the dhikr proper with hymns; and the third 
consists of mada’ih, which in this case means hymns or sacred 
songs, and one long prayer from the manual. The ‘office’ of the 
Qadiri order varies according to the individual khalifas, both in 
the litanies, methods, and number of times recited, but they fall 
within a narrow range.' 

The dhikr, it will be seen, follows a graduated scale of effort, 
and follows a sequence of divine names. To begin with they pro- 
nounce the name with slow, clear enunciation, accompanied by 
slow rhythmical movements, swaying from side to side, or up 
and down on the toes, or backward—forward inclinations.2 Then, 

! One shaikh told me that the ‘office’ of the order in congregation consists of 


any or all of the litanies of al-wird as-saghir, carried out by the individual initiate 
after one or more of the five ritual prayers, which he gave me as follows: 


FORMULAE ds 
at-tasbih AUT ees tās 
al-hamdu or tahmid AJ As. pe 
al-hawgala pEi del au Yl 533 Yo Qoo... 
al-basmala As JI bee 
al-istighfār edi! All „dāt pi, 
at-tawba A oS au. 
as-salat ele Ade AW jo ue Je Sall 1. 
at-tahlil or hailala “ n NEIN... 


Al-wird al-kabir, according to this shaikh, consists of the repetition of the 
tahlil 70,000 times. 

2 Mirghani congregational dhikr movements: ‘When uttering the dhikr he 
should incline his head towards the right side while saying lã; and should 
incline it towards his chest while saying ilāha; and towards the heart while 
saying illā'llāh, that is, the left side, and should aspirate it from his navel up to 
his heart so that the glorious name Allah will settle in the heart and burn out all 
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concentrating on one attribute, the pace is quickened, the ejacula- 
tions become more and more staccato and change to grating, barking, 
or growling. At some point the leader will call an abrupt halt, but 
the munshidin continue singing; the recollectors (dhakirs) relax 
vacantly, in another world, and then the dhikr begins anew. The 
regulation is entirely in the hands of the presiding shaikh.: 

The recitation of mazwlid an-nabi is a very important aspect of 
many hadra gatherings. The celebration of the Prophet’s birthday 
with samd‘at was an old Sufi, though not popular, practice, but 
this special form of opera for performance on this occasion 
developed late. Surprisingly, the first real mawlid, so far as I am 
aware, was composed in Turkish. The author, the first strictly 
Ottoman poet, was a Khalwati, known as Sulaiman Chelebi 
(d. 825/1421), court chaplain to the Bayazid captured by Timur.? 
The poem was recited within Sufi circles, and official celebrations 
on the actual birthday, 12 Rabi‘ I, seem to have only been in- 
augurated in 996/1588 by Murad III.3 There was always a great 
contrast between official celebrations surrounded with great pomp 
and those of the people filled with simple piety and popular 
fervour and enjoyment. 

Mawlid recitations in the Arab world had taken their charac- 
teristic form in the time of as-Suyūtī (1445—1503) and the first, 
Arabic mawlid (apart from the earlier type of memorial to the 
Prophet like al-Bisiri’s Burda and Hamsziyya) was Mawlid 
Sharaf an-Andm by ‘Abd ar-Rahman Ibn ad-Daiba' az-Zabidi 
(1461-1537). The popularization of these recitals is comparatively 
late, not becoming universal until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and is especially characteristic of the nineteenth-century 
orders with their stress upon the presence of the Prophet. Many 
wicked notions. He should also accentuate the Hamza and lengthen the alif (ā) 
moderately or a little more. The Ad in the word ilah® should be followed by 
Jatha and the hd in the word Allāh by sukiin’ (Ar-Rutbi, Minhat al-agháb, p. 87.) 

1 Oādirī practice is guided by Sirr al-asrdr wa nazghar al-anwar attributed 
to ‘Abd al-Qadir and Isma‘il b. M. Sa‘id’s Al-Fuyüdat ar-Rabbāniyya fi 
'l-ma'āthtr wa 'l-awrād al-Oādiriyya. 

2 On Sulaimiin Chelebi see E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry 
(London, 1900, i. 232-48), who translates extracts from his mevlid. A full 
translation is that of F. Lyman MacCallum, The Mevlidi Sherif, London, 1943. 
Many other Turkish poets, such as Aq Shams ad-din Zäde Hamdi, wrote 
mevlids, though none attained the popularity of that of Sulaimān Chelebi. 

3 According to D’Ohsson, Tableau général, ii. 358, who gives an account of 
the official ceremony celebrated with great pomp in the mosque of Sultan Ahmad 
in the eighteenth century, 
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of these order-founders wrote a mawltd, but the first to achieve 
renown was that of al-Barzanji (d. 1766). It was adopted by the 
older orders, the Qadiri in particular, and was a feature in their 
renewed popularity at the end of the eighteenth century. This 
has ever since been the most universally performed mawlid, most 
of the others being practised only within a particular order 
circle.! Nativity recitals of this kind never became universal in the 
Muslim world or even the Arabic-speaking world. In the Maghrib 
mawlid celebrations rather take the form of gasida recitals sung 
in honour of the Prophet by a special class of gasā”idīn.2 

On the occasion of the Prophet's nocturnal ascension (on the 
eve of 27 Rajab) and sometimes on other occasions the mi'rāj 
story is recited in place of the mawlid. This is the legend according 
to which the Prophet on the night of his miraculous flight to 
Jerusalem (which has for its point of departure sūra xvii. 1) on 
a celestial steed called Burāg, ascended through the seven heavens 
within ‘a two-bows’-length distance’ from the divine throne. 
The legend plays an important part in the symbolism by which 
Sufis describe the ascent of the soul, as, for example, in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s Kitab al-Isra@ ila 'l-magám al-asrá. Some mawlid poems, 
like that of Sulaiman Chelebi, also include the mi‘raj. The most 
popular recitals are one composed by al-Barzanji and Qissat al- 
mi'rāj al-kubrā by Najm ad-din al-Ghaiti (d. 1576),3 with the 
hashtya (marginalia) of ad-Dardir (d. 1786).4 

The mawlid follows a standard form. After introductory praises 
to God and an invocation, the poem begins with a description 

' For example, Sim ad-durar (String of Pearls) generally known as Mawlid 
al-Habshi after its author ‘Ali ibn M. al-Habshi of the ‘Alawi (Eadrami) 
tarīga. The Tijani founder did not compose a mawlid, so naturally in such a 
self-centred jariga his followers do not recite one. However, they have an 
equivalent in that they hold that the Prophet comes (provided the ritual has 
been properly observed) during the seventh reading of Yawharat al-kamál; see 
M, 'Alwan al-Jawsgī, As-Strr al-abhar, p. 3, guoted above, p. 191. M. ibn al- 
Mukhtar (Wad al-‘Aliya, d. 1882), who introduced the Tijāniyya into the 
Egyptian Sudan (see my Islam in the Sudan, pp. 237~8), did in fact write a 


Mawlid Insén al-Kāmil which has been published, but I do not know if it is 
recited. 

* See E. Dermengham, Le Culte des saints dans l'Islam maghrébin, Paris, 
1954, p. 186, Maliki doctors condemned the celebration of the festival (cf. Ibn 
al-Hājj, Al-Madkha!, 1320, i. 153 ff.), but that would have made no difference 
had it really caught on with the people. 

7 See Ibn al-'Imād, Shadharāt adh-dhahab (Cairo, A.H. 1351), viii. 406-7. 

+ Authors of Mi‘raj poems in Turkish include Ghani Zëde Nadiri, Nayi 
‘Uthman Dede, and Naķīfī, 
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of an-Nür al-Muhammadi, the eternal principle of creation and 
prophetical succession, in which the Light manifested itself 
from Adam, through the Prophets, to the birth of Muhammad. 
The point in the recital when the Prophet descends is the most 
solemn part of the recital. At the words ‘Our Prophet was born’ 
(wulida nabiyyund) or equivalent phrase,! all stand to welcome him 
with the words, Marhaban, yà Mustafa (Hail to thee, thou Chosen 
One), or Yà Nabi sallim 'alaik (O Prophet, God's blessings be on 
thee). The poem then goes on to trace certain aspects of the 
Prophet's life, with the stress on the miraculous and his virtues 
(manāgib). The songs which are interspersed between the various 
sections follow a liturgical pattern, invocation and response. Àn 
account of the /az/yya of the Mirghani order will show the pattern. 
The /ailiyya begins with a procession (zaffa) from the khalifa’s 
house, where the company have assembled, to the house where 
the mawlid is to be held. Green flags are carried on special occasions. 
During the procession the munshids chant the following shath (the 
author claims to be the Logos Qutb) by Ja'far ibn Muhammad 
"Uthmān al-Mirghani, which they call the safina (ship): 


By the power of my design did I quaff the cup of knowledge; 
By the welcome of every gift was I called. 

My Beloved refreshed me with a draught of knowledge; 

You see, my friend, my judgement is above all creatures, 

I am a pillar of the universe—a gift from my Lord, 

I am the treasure of lights in the midst of creation; 

I am the chosen of the chosen, above the heavens; 

I am the door, my authority is over east and west. 

I am the flash of light above creation; 

Iam the first who existed.? 


! In Sulaiman Chelebi’s mevlid the solemn moment occurs at this point in 
Amina’s recital: 
‘Came a White Bird borne upon his wings straightway, 
And with virtue stroked my back as there I lay. 
Then was born the Sultan of the Faith that stound, 
Earth and heaven shone in radious glory drowned. 


Translated by E. J. W. Gibb (op. cit. i. 246), who remarks, ‘It is when this couplet 
has been reached at the Mevlid meetings that the sherbet and sweets are brought 
in and handed round; these are presented first to the chanter, then to the 
assembled guests.’ 

2 This is adapted from the writer’s Islam in the Sudan, pp. 215-16. 

3 The few lines quoted above are taken from the version given at the end of 
Ja'far b. M. 'Uthmin al-Mirghani's Qussat al-Mi'rdj, Cairo, a.H. 1348, pp. 123-4. 
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Upon arrival at the compound the performers squat in a circle 
with a lamp, an incense burner, and all their footwear in the 
centre. At one side are the four munshids. First, the khalifa calls 
for ‘Al-Fatiha’, and all recite it in concert. Then they chant the 
tahlil a hundred times and the munshids sing a madha called al- 
munbahya, in which the help of God is sought. 

The second stage is the chanting of the Mawlhd an-Nabi com- 
posed by the founder of the zariga. This is divided into fourteen 
chapters called alwah (sing. lawh, tablet’). It opens with a chapter 
on the uniqueness of Islam, followed by an account of the founder’s 
dream in which he saw the Prophet, of how God created that 
luminous substance, the Light of the Prophet, first of all before 
Adam, of his physical birth and an account of his ancestry, the 
story of the angels removing his heart and cleansing it, the 
mi‘raj story, the prophetic call, and a description of his physical 
appearance and character. 

The khalifa chants the first chapter and afterwards he indicates 
those of the company whom he wishes to continue. Many, though 
illiterate, know some section by heart. The khalifa also reads the 
chapter on the Prophet’s birth and when he gets to the words, ‘he 
was born . . .', all rise and chant a mad]a. When this lawh is com- 
pleted a hymn of welcome to the Prophet (tahzyyatu gudūmihi) is 
chanted while still standing; all the rest is done sitting. After the 
chapter on the mi'rāj a special gasīda is sung of which the first 
hemistich of each verse is by Ibn al-‘Arabi and the second by M. 
Sirr al-Khatm (d. 1915). The mawlid lasts about two hours. 

There now follows an interlude during which the munshids 
chant gasidas in honour of the Prophet and the company is re- 
freshed with tea or coffee. The final stage is the dhikr. Here the 
real attempt to produce effects begins, It commences very slowly, 
the dhakirin standing in a circle, with the tahlil formula, accom- 
panied by rhythmical bowing of the head and body, first to the 
right then to the left, the hands hanging loosely. Then the measure 
is quickened, more stress being laid upon the last syllable, and the 
movements change to backward-forward jerking. With each change 
the voice is made more raucous until, at the final stage of jumping 
up and down, the words have degenerated to a pectoral barking 
noise or that of a rough saw. Such a section of one formula is called 
a darb, and is followed by others, each new word or formula 
constitutes a new time for the dhikr. A qasida is usually sung 
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between each garb, but the singing is going on throughout the 
whole dhikr, the munshids and frequently the khalifa walking round 
and round within and without the circle to excite the performers, 
sometimes crying out ‘madad, madad, yä Mirghani’. The dhikr is 
closed with the Azb called the Prayer of the Khatmiyya Tariga, 
a prayer for mankind (du‘@ li 'I-insán), and the Fátiha. After that 
they all relax and the names of persons for whom prayer is 
requested are mentioned when they say the Fatiha, and finally the 
food is brought in. No attempt is made in this fariga to produce 
any ecstatic phenomena. 

These mawlid recitals are confined to Sunni communities for 
among Shi‘is the Passion Plays had the effect of inhibiting the 
need for indulgence in the collective dhikr, since they offered the 
outlet which the dhikr and the mawlids provided in Sunni com- 
munities. In the sphere of mediumship the rabifa and tawajjuh 
which will be described shortly helped to bridge the gap between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is with their belief in the relationship to the 
supernatural through ‘Ali and the Imam of the Age. 

As-Saniisi describes! the chief methods of the Naqshabandiyya 
as adh-dhikr al-khafi, adh-dhikr al-khafi bi ’l-jaléla, ar-rabita 
bi ’sh-shaikh, two techniques of muráqaba, and tawajjuh. The last 
three are techniques which have so far been only briefly referred 
to. They are all based on concentration. The difficulty is that the 
three terms do not mean the same thing at different periods and 
in different orders. There are two main eastern types: that where- 
by the devotee concentrates his whole being upon the spirit of the 
saint or of his present director with the aim of achieving com- 
munion or even union with him, and possession by the spirit of 
the saint or shaikh. 

Murdgaba, spiritual communion, is to be distinguished from 
the rdbita method. The word ‘contemplation’ may translate the 
method (to gaze upon as upon a picture) but not the process. What 
is being attempted is to unveil the mystery of life (sirr = pvorýpiov 


1 As-Sanūsī, Salsabil, pp. 116-17. 

2 Vambéry refers to a Naqshabandi form of tawajjuh in common: ‘How often 
was I forced to witness one of the khalka [falga] (circle) which devotees form by 
squatting down close to each other in a ring, to devote themselves to tevedjüh 
[tawajjuh] (contemplation), or as the Western Mohammedans call it, the 
murakebe [*murāgaba] of the gteatness of God, the glory of the Prophet, and 
the futility of our mortal existence!’ (A. Vambéry, Travels in Central Asia, New 
York, 1865, p. 222). 
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rather than ‘secret’) by losing oneself in it’ The Sufi used the 
method of picturing the Prophet or a saint or his murshid, the 
last tending to become the commonest. In addition, there are 
other forms of murdgaba as on a verse of the Our'ān. 

The normal relationship of novice and director has often been 
described as spiritual sonship (al-wilddat al-ma‘nawiyya), but 
the relationship described by these terms is entirely different. 
Murāgaba is a technique, participation in that which is being 
contemplated. One method seeks to attain ‘union’ with the shaikh 
as Jalal ad-din Rimi was mystically one with Shams ad-din at- 
Tabrizi and after his death with Husim ad-din. When the shaikh 
was dead it was frequently done at the tomb. The Sufi, of course, 
does not suppose that the spirit of the saint is in the tomb but 
finds this course an aid to contemplation? 

The term rabita does not in itself express the true aim of the 
process; even to translate it ‘the Bond or Link’ with the shaikh is 
quite inadequate. As-Sanüsi writes: 


This is hardly practicable except to one whose soul is so refined by 
nature (or in whom the tendency is innate). In order to attain this he 
must visualize interiorly the image of his shaikh. He imagines his image 
as though on his right shoulder. Then picturing from the right shoulder 
to his heart a line which can act as a passage whereby the spirit of 
the shaikh can take possession of that organ. This process maintained 


1 These methods have relationship with the platonic regard (‘udhri-love), 
‘the contemplation of adolescents’ (nagar ild 'l-murd) or a beautiful face or 
form (al-wajh al-hasan) of an earlier age of Sufism. The aim was to attain per- 
ceptivity (wujitd) through absorption in beauty, perceiving the reality within 
phenomena. A notable exponent of this method was Ahmad al-Ghazali, about 
whom Ibn al-Jawzi tells the following anecdote: ‘A group of Sufis went to see 
Ahmad al-Ghazāli and found him alone with a young boy with flowers in 
between them, and he was gazing at the flowers then at the boy alternately. 
When they had seated themselves one of them said, “Maybe we have disturbed 
you?” and he replied, “You certainly havel” And the company argued with 
one another concerning the method employed to induce ecstasy (tawdjudy 
(Talbis Iblis, Cairo, 1928, p. 267). The coming of the Sufis had broken Ahmad’s 
contemplation, Sufis found or invented a hadith upon which to hang this 
practice, ‘I saw my Lord in the form of a youth (amrad)’, but there were obvious 
dangers, there were many scandals, and masters permitted the practice only 
to the most advanced adepts. In the third stage it was prohibited altogether in 
the Arab world, the occasional reference, as in ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulsi’s 
works, does not mean anything. On the subject see Ar-Risālat al- Oushairiyya, 
Cairo, 1319, p. 184; and the whole section on suhbat al-ahdáth, in. Talbis Iblis, 
pp. 264~77. 

? The reformist Muslim has completely misunderstood this, as so many other 
Sufi practices, through equating it with popular deformations. 
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continuously will ensure his attaining absorption in the shaikh (al-fana’ 
fi 'sh-shaikh).! 


Elsewhere as-Sanüsi shows that rabita is a general custom in 
eastern orders, and refers to this form of meditation as a guard 
against random thoughts: ‘He has an additional support who 
props himself on “the bond with the shaikh”, that is, conjuring 
up the image of the shaikh in a vision, seeking protection in him 
from the attacks of the wild beasts of the valleys of destruction.'? 
We read in a Oādirī book: 


Ar-Rabita is superior to the dhikr. It involves keeping to the forefront 
of one's mind a mental image of the shaikh.? This for the murid is 
more beneficial and suitable than the dhikr because the shaikh is the 
medium (zdsita) by which the murid attains the supreme Reality. The 
more the strands connecting him with the shaikh increase the more do 
the emanations* from his inner being increase, and he soon attains his 
goal. The murid must, therefore, first lose himself (yufnd) in the 
shaikh and then he may attain fand’ in God.5 


Tawajjuh, a formation from wajh (face), and meaning ‘facing’, 
‘confrontation’, is employed in relation to the act of facing the 
gibla during ritual prayer. The word was frequently used by Sufis 
in relation to God,® but with the development of the system of 
direction the qibla became the murshid who was the gateway to 
God, and there are injunctions in the manuals: ‘Make thy shaikh 
thy gibla.’ There was also tawajjuh to the Prophet. As a Sufi 
technique it is a development of the third stage, for it is not 
described in the earlier manuals.” Even then it is a relatively rare 
technique in the Arab world and so many references are vague, 
as in the following by ‘Ali ibn Muhammad Wafa’: "Murāgaba 
means concentrating your whole being upon the face of your 
Beloved (Mahbib), whilst tawajjuh involves the worshipper in 


1 As-Sanūsi, Salsabil, p. 117. 

2 Ibid., p. 48. Yet in his account of the Junaidiyya (a late order no doubt 
deriving from a vision of al-Junaid) he distinguishes ordinary visualization of 
the shaikh (p. 56) as part of the normal khalwa exercises from rabj al-galb bi 
*sh-shaikh (p. 57). 

3 Tagawwur ash-shaikh (visualization [adoration] of the guide), in other 
orders. 

4 Fuyiidat, here translated ‘emanations’: faid = ‘(divine) grace’. 

5 Isma‘il ibn M. Sa'īd, Al-Fuyūdāt ar-Rabbāniyya, p. 26. 

6 The Our'ānic basis is Abraham’s assertion, ‘I have turned my face towards 
Him who created the heavens and the earth’ (vi. 79). 

7 See above, pp. 58, 148. 
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so readying the mirror of his heart in unclouded purity that his 
Beloved is reflected in it.'* The term is more common in relation 
to concentration upon a Our'ānic word, for example, the Shadhili 
manual al-Mafakhir al-‘aliyya has a "Section concerning con- 
frontation with the phrase ‘‘no god but God” ’.2 

An account of ‘initiation by tawajjuh according to seventeenth- 
century Hindu Sufism is given by Tawakkul Beg,3 a layman who 
passed two sessions in the hhánagüh of the Qadiri, Mulla Shah 
Badakhshi (d. 1661), but was eventually dismissed as a serious 
student. ‘Your vocation’, Mulla Shah told him, ‘is that of arms.’ 
The method he describes involves no training (he spent much of 
his time making a collection of the shaikh’s poems), but was a pro- 
cess in which the subject is worked upon with the aim of inducing 
temporary ecstatic phenomena, such as visions of ‘lights ineffable’. 
But spiritual ‘awareness’ is not something that can be attained 
overnight by such methods (nor through so many ‘instant’ types 
of dhikr), but by the costly way of training and discipline. 

Certain terms associated with the cult should be defined more 
clearly. Apart from dhikr, which has already been studied, the, 
word wird is most important. It is difficult to define on its own, 
but when used in the context of ritual there is usually no difficulty. 
The three main usages are: (a) the fariga, (b) a special prayer 
or litany, and (c) the ‘office’ of the zariga. 

As we have seen* wird may mean the fariga, the spiritual Path 
the order exists to maintain, so ‘to take the wird of Shaikh Abu 
'l-Hasan' is to be initiated into the Shadhili zariga. 'The wird is 
the substance of the fariga defined in one or more prayers or 
cycles of prayers. 

Wird (access) was at first used in relation to the particular times 
which the Sufi devoted to God (cf. the ‘Hours’) and so came to 
designate the particular dhikr or higb which he recited on these 
occasions. Such a wird has no precise form but is compounded of 


! Sha'rüni, Tabagát, ii. 37. 

* Ahmad ibn 'Abbād, Mofākhir, Cairo, A.H. 1327, pp. 137-8. 

3 "The translation by A. de Kremer, "Mollā-Shāh et Je spiritualisme oriental’, 
J. Asiat. vI sér. xiii. 105-59, has become well known since it has been frequently 
quoted in part; see T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 1885, pp. 121-2, 
E. Sell, The Faith of Islam, Madras, 1920, pp. 167-70; D. B. Macdonald, 
Religious Life and Attitude in Islam, Chicago, 1909, pp. 197 ff. It should not be 
assumed that this method was a common practice like dhikr. 

* See above, p. 184. 
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adhkār (remembrance formulae) and ahzdb (sing. hizb), prayers in 
which the essential elements are interspersed sections and phrases 
from the Qur'an, and the ninety-nine divine names, especially 
those with significance in the order. Each fariga and each order- 
derivative has its own awrdd composed by its leaders. These form 
the ‘theme’ of the order. The prayer-manuals are full of ahzab for 
particular times of the day or year or for special occasions. 

It is open to any believer to make use of these azvrād, but in 
addition there is the personal wird, whose cumulation marks the 
murid's full initiation. At the beginning of his novitiate the novice 
is allocated his first secret wird. This is the custom of talqin (to 
teach by word of mouth), and, as we have seen, the ceremony was 
also called ‘taking the wird’ (akhdh al-wird). As he progressed in 
the Path his guide gave him permission to recite additional, 
longer, and more exacting awrād. 

We have shown that mystery is attached to the recital of the 
Wird proper, the succession of ahzāb which have been described, 
but we should make clear that when awrdd, plural of wird, is used 
it usually means much the same as ahzdb for such prayer-sections, 
complete in themselves, but partial in reference to the Wird 
proper of the order. When the murid is initiated he is allotted 
initially only one of these litany ‘tasks’, whose blessing he seeks to 
infuse throughout his whole being through repetition; and then, 
as he progresses, he is assigned more difficult and significant tasks, 
until at last he has been given the complete Wird as a full initiate. 
The instructions which Muhammad ibn "Alī as-Sanūsī gives in 
the following extract are followed by most shaikhs: 


When the adept is an ordinary man he should be but gradually initiated 
in the precepts; thus only easy prayers should be laid upon him until 
his soul is gradually fortified and strengthened. Then instruction should 
be increased by the addition of invocations on the Prophet . . „When 
the results produced by the practice of the dhikr and by profound 
faith have wiped out the impurities of the soul, when with the eyes of 
the heart one sees nothing in this world and the next except the Only 
Being, then one can begin the full prayer. 


Hizb in some orders (especially in Egypt) embraces the same 
usages as wird: a form of prayer drawn up by the founder or a 
successor to be recited at set times, hence it is also used of the 


1 Quoted from L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884, pp. 89-90. 
8205247 P 
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office of the order recited at the communal hadra in which the 
prayer is used, and consequently is sometimes applied to the 
fraternity itself. 

Apart from these usages associated with orders the prayer- 
manuals are full of ahzāb and awrād which any Muslim may learn 
for his personal use. Order-heads disapproved of their murids 
doing this without authority because they were following a course, 
but did not object to their general use. Some ahzdb became 
particularly famous like ash-Shadhili's Hzzb al- Bahr (Incantation 
of the Sea), said to have been communicated to him by the Prophet 
himself.‘ Such a Aizb is no simple prayer (it is not very profound 
devotionally); it is rather a magical incantation which, the author 
affirmed, contained the Greatest Name (/sm Allah al-A‘zam) and, 
if recited rightly, gets moving currents of grace and ensures super- 
natural response. 

Still another word, though with stricter application, is ratib 
(pl. rawātib), which means something fixed, and therefore the 
fixed oflice of a ģarīga. It was freguently applied to certain non- 
obligatory saldts or litanies. The rātib of "Abdallāh ibn ‘Alawi 
al-Haddád (d. 1720), founder of the Haddadiyya (—‘Alawiyya- 
"Aidarūsiyya), is famous and widely recited in Hijaz, Hadramawt, 
and the east African coast. In certain orders (Shadhili and Tijani) 
wazifa is the term used for the office of the order, and also it may 
signify a litany assignment. 

Most orders have one special prayer of power, generally recited 
during the first part of the congregational dhikr. With the ‘Isawiyya 
it is Subhān ad-Dā'im (Praise to the Eternal)? an amplification 
of a hizb bearing the same title composed by al-Jazüli, with 
additions by as-Suhailī and Ahmad ibn ‘Umar al-Harithi, pupil 
of al-Jazūlī and master of Ibn 'Īsā. This must be recited daily by 
the adept after the morning (Subh) prayer and forms a regular 
part of the congregational kadra. Whereas this is long, the Oādirī 

1 Hizb al-Bahr is found in all collections. It is quoted by Ibn Battüta (i. 40), 
and an abridged translation is given by Richard Burton in his Pilgrimage, chap. 
11. It contains many Qur'ünic quotations or reminiscent phrases, and quotes 
repeatedly the mysterious letters at the beginning of certain sūras. This has 
given it magical qualities and ensured its popularity. On the powers ascribed 
to its recitation see Hajji Khalifa, iii. 58. 

2 Translated by E, Dermengham, Le Culte des saints dans V Islam maghrébin, 
Paris, 1954, pp. 305-11. Partial translations will be found in L. Rinn, Mara- 


bouts et. Khouan, pp. 311 ff. and R. Brunel, Essai sur la confrérie religieuse des 
‘Aissaoua au Maroc, Paris, 1926, pp. 73-5. 
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eguivalent, a/-Ountūt, entirely composed of Our'ānic phrases, is 
very short. Similar prayers of power are Wird as-Sattdr with 
Khalwatis, Awrdd al-fathiyya of the Hamadaniyya,! Yawharat 
al-kamāl of the Tijāniyya, Uxmūdhaj of the Kittāniyya, Salāt 
Mashishiyya of the Dargawiyya, and ad-Dimydjiyya (poem of the 
Ninety-nine Names of Perfection, al-Asmd’ al-husna) of the Han- 
saliyya. 


! Sanüsi, Salsabil, p. 107. 


VIII 
Role of the Orders in the Life 


of Islamic Society 


attempt should be made to bring out aspects of their social 

and religious significance during stage three, until the 
present-century process of secularization brought about their 
rapid decline. This brief excursion into the field of religious socio- 
logy is confined in the main to Arabic-speaking peoples, since 
these are the only peoples of whom the writer has had the per- 
sonal experience that is necessary if one is to gauge the significance 
of religious institutions upon society in the past, since it is ex- 
pressed in the outlook and attitudes of the shaikhs and adherents 
of the orders as they survive today. 

The Islamic world was by no means homogeneous, but it 
was culturally unified and diversified at the same time. Within 
the culture were different civilizations (distinguishing ‘civili- 
zation’ as the outward and material form of culture): the 
civilization of the nomads of desert and steppe, the people 
of the river valleys whose cultivation was based on irrigation; 
rainland regions, mountain ranges and their valleys, and the 
many-faceted life of cities. These differences moulded in many 
ways the expression of Islam in these societies. Islamic legalistic 
culture received its fullest expression within town and city, 
and was found at its weakest among nomads, whether Arab, 
Berber, or Turkish. And similarly with the religious orders; 
their popularity and the hold they exercised varied in different 
environments. 

The Islamic world also embraced many different regional 
cultures. Regional diversity derives from both internal and 
external factors of differentiation: geographical and ethnic factors 
and the pre-Islamic religio-social substratum, and external 
influences, the nature and differences in the historical penetra- 
tion of Islam. It will be obvious that Iranian Islamic culture 


S: important were the orders in traditional society that an 
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differed profoundly from that of Negro Islam.! Iran had behind 
it millennia of advanced culture, and Iranians, receiving the im- 
pact of primitive Arab Islam, contributed significantly towards 
the formation of Islamic culture proper. On the other hand, 
Islam came to Negro Africa fully developed and was a strong 
factor in unifying culture. 

One thing should be made quite clear, that although the regional 
differences are distinctive, the dynamic tension between Islam 
and the regional culture found expression in a remarkable unity 
of culture. These various culture areas had a common Islamic 
heritage. Islamic institutions spanned their various strata, both 
the horizontal and the vertical; the key institution being the 
shari‘a, the ideal Law which constituted the binding force of the 
community. The Sufi heritage in none of its aspects, including 
the institutional, ever truly amalgamated with the shari‘a-bound 
structure, yet such was its fusion with popular religion in its 
expression through the orders that it spread almost everywhere. 
The link with the saint-cult was most important since spirit- 
veneration became a universal aspect of Islamic expression (Negro 
Africa is the main exception), although relationship to the orders 
was not so universal, 

The response of regional groups to Sufism in its different 
manifestations varied considerably, but no summary would be 
sound, since few local investigations have been carried out, and, 
given the differences within each Islamic sub-culture, no genera- 
lization would suffice. It would be easy to contrast an Iranian 
world as primarily manifesting an intellectual and poetical response 
to Sufism with an Arab world whose reaction has been anti- 
intellectual and conformist. But the reaction of the peoples of the 
Indian subcontinent could offer no one the opportunity for 
precise definition, since their heterogeneous range covers every 
variety of Sufi expression in a way inconceivable elsewhere. 
Sufism could take root in India, since in a sense it was already 
there, whereas the Semitic legalistic mentality remained alien to 
the Hindu ethos. Then again we might depict a Negro Africa as 
offering virtually no response to the mystical Way, either intellec- 
tually or emotionally, adopting form without content and spirit. 
But this last type of response was certainly not confined to Negro 


« T distinguish two broad responses of Africans to Islam, the Hamitic and 
the Negro, in my Influence of Islam upon Africa, London~Beirut, 1968. 
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Africa; and similarly with other responses we might attempt to 
regionalize. 

Furthermore, these cultural differences in response and adapta- 
tion exist within the Arabic-speaking world with which this 
chapter is primarily concerned: the Maghribi and Egyptian Islamic 
regional cultures, for example, are anything but uniform. These 
differences condition the responses of the various peoples and 
occupational groups to Sufism. The same fariga could take on 
quite different forms in different countries in both doctrines and 
rites. There is a great difference between the Oādiriyya in the 
Maghrib and in India. The thought of Indian Qfdiris like Mīyān 
Mir is inconceivable to the Moroccan, let alone the discipline of 
Yoga practices. Similarly, the Moroccans in their turn had their 
own distinctive practices. 

The most, therefore, that will be attempted here without the 
benefit of regional surveys is to give a series of piecemeal references 
to the men of the orders in a sociological context in relation to 
Arabic-speaking peoples, though there are aspects relating to 
other regions which need presenting even in such a context. 


1, Ash-Sha‘réni: An Egyptian Shaikh at-Tariga. In view of the 
fact that most books describing Sufism are concerned with Sufi 
thought, especially theoretical and poetical, during stages one and 
two, when Sufism had not become a universal aspect of Islamic 
society, it seems well to stress that this chapter is concerned with 
Sufism as stabilized in stage three, when the men of the shari‘a 
in the Arab world had subjected it to their own standards. At the 
same time, Sufistic expression had allied with popular religion in 
such a way that it influenced the lives of many ordinary Muslims. 

We have ascribed the weakening of the mystical expression in 
Islam to its diversion in the direction of devotion to saints and 
concentration upon collective cult ‘recollection of God’. With 
exceptions, such as the Khalwatiyya which provided for the 
sūhid, those who wished to follow the Way did this as solitaries 
outside the regular Sufi institutions, in which the term murshid 
as applied to the shaikh had become meaningless. Holiness, not 
spirituality, was the criterion. 

In saying this we are not decrying the importance of the orders 
and their walis as a spiritual force. The orders had become special 
focuses of Islam, in that they combined this cult of saints with 
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authentic Islamic sentiment and loyalty to the shari'a. To demon- 
strate this we will sketch the outlook and way of life of the 
Egyptian, ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Ahmad ash-Sha‘rani (897/1492- 
973/1565), as a relatively sympathetic figure to typify this stage 
for Egyptian Sufism in general and of the conformist tendency 
everywhere, including India which had its orthodox trend, even 
though Indian Sufism in its comprehensiveness was syncretistic 
and eclectic. 

Ash-Sha‘rani reveals something of himself in his Lazd’if at 
minan. This is not a true spiritual autobiography but a kind of 
personal manáqib book, a listing of the virtues and spiritual gifts 
with which he had been endowed, each example accompanied by 
parallels drawn from the experiences of Sufis of all ages. In other 
words, he writes his own hagiography, but this is by no means 
as distasteful as it may seem, for he is disarmingly naive, he makes 
no claims for himself, his virtues are examples of the overflowings 
of God's grace (al-fuyūdāt ar- Rabbāniyya).* 

Ash-Sha'rānī was trained within the Shādhilī tradition. He 
submitted to a true spiritual director, "Alī al-Khawwās (d. 1532), 
an illuminated illiterate,? but in relation to whom Sha'ràni calls 
himself the ummi (untrained) and 'Ali the 'alim (master). After 
describing his course in the way of mujahada (purification) he 
writes: 

My introduction [to gifted knowledge]? took place on the banks of the 
Nile beside the houses of the Nubians and the sail-driven waterwheels, 
Whilst I was standing there, behold the gates of divine wisdom‘ 
opened upon my heart, each gate wider than the distance between the 
heavens and the earth. I began babbling about the mysteries of the 
Our'ān and Hadith, and of deriving from them the principles behind 


1 Other autobiographical material is found in his accounts of hís masters in 
his Tabagāt, in al- Bahr al-mawrüd, Kashf al-ghumma *an jami' al-umma, and 
other works. My bibliography on ash-Sha'rüni is too extensive to be given here, 
but two studies in Arabic may be mentioned: Tawfiq at-Tawil, Ash-Sha‘rani 
imam at-tasawwuf fi ‘asrihi, Cairo, 1945, and Taha ‘Abd al-Baqi Surtr, At- 
Tasawwuf al-Islami wa *l-Imam ash-Sha‘rdni, Cairo, 1953. 

2 The term wmmi frequently means untrained in the Islamic sciences, but 
Sha'rüni says explicitly that ‘Ali could not read or write (Tabaqdt, ii. 135; 
Latā'if, ii. 86). In this respect ‘Ali recalls directors like al-Bistāmī and al- 
Kharagānī. Sha'rānī's long notice on "Ali al-Khawwāg in his Sufi lives ( Tabagdt, 
ii. 135—53) is composed mainly of his sayings. 

3 Al-'ulüm al-wahabiyya as opposed to al-'ulüm al-kasbiyya, ‘acquired 
knowledge’. 

+ Al-‘uliim al-ladunniyya, knowledge direct from God, 
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the various Islamic sciences to such a point that I believed myself able 
to dispense with study of the works of the scholars of the past. I filled 
some hundred quires with these matters. But when I showed them to 
my master "Alī al-Khawwās he told me to get rid of the lot. "This 
knowledge’, he declared, ‘is contaminated with speculative matter and 
human acquisitions. Gifted knowledge ('ulitm al-wahb) is far removed 
from the likeness of such.’ So I destroyed them and he set me on a 
course for purifying the heart (tasfiyat al-qalb) from the blemishes of 
speculation. He said, ‘Between you and unblemished gratuitous know- 
ledge are a thousand stages.’ I began to submit to him every inspiration 
that came to me and he would tell me to avoid such a course or to seek 
what is higher. So it went on until there came to be what came to be. 
'This is the description of my enlightenment after undergoing the 
previously-mentioned discipline of mujahada.! 


Subsequently he describes the way by which he came to know the 
mysteries of the Shari'a. 

Ash-Sha'rānī had a wide knowledge, even some originality, 
if little critical faculty. He was a prolific compiler of treatises 
which won great popularity and influence in order circles and 
have maintained them until the present day. He commends the 
‘primitive’ Way of al-Junaid ‘because it fulfils the requirements 
of the Law’; in fact, because it is accepted. He took a middle 
course and combined to his own satisfaction figh with tasawwuf, 
but was by no means legalistically rigid, witness his attempt to 
unify the four legal schools which naturally infuriated the 
"ulamā”. He displayed considerable courage in his fight for what 
he thought to be right, not hesitating to criticize jurisconsults 
(fugaha’) and Sufis (fugara’) alike, and naturally incurred the 
enmity of extremists on both sides.: He criticized the obtuseness 
of the ‘ulamd’ to the spirit of the Law. He likens them to donkeys 
carrying books they could not comprehend, aptly quoting the 
Qur'anic verse: “The likeness of those who are burdened with the 

* Latá'if al-minan, Cairo, 1357, i. 52-3. Two earlier masters on the way of 
mujāhada had been Nūr ad-dīn "Alī al-Margafī (d. 933/1 527, Tabagāt,ii. 116—17), 
and Muhammad ash-Shinnawi (d. 932, T'abagát, ii. 120-1). 

* Al-Mīsān al-kubrā ash-Sha'rāniyya (Cairo, A.H. 1321), which he sum- 
marized in al-Mizdn al-Khidriyya (on the margin of Sadr ad-din M. b. ‘AR, 
Rahmat al-umma fi *khtilāf al-a’imma, Cairo, 1304), and see Perron, ‘Balance 
de la loi musulmane ou esprit de la législation islamique et divergences de ses 
quatre rites jurisprudentiels par le Cheikh El-Charani', Revue Africaine, xiv 
(1870), 209-52, 331-48. 

? For his own account of the campaign of the Azharites against him see 


Latā'if, ii. 190 (4. 
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Mosaic Law but would not bear it is that of a donkey loaded with 
books’ (Ixii. 5). On the other hand, he expressed opinions con- 
cerning corruption within the orders, mentioning especially the 
Badawiyya, Rifa‘iyya, Bistamiyya, Adhamiyya, Masallamiyya, 
and Dasiigiyya as contravening the Shari‘a. Consequently he 
incurred the penalty of one who takes a middle course. The 
Khalwati chief, Muhammad Karim (1491-1578),! did not regard 
him as a Sufi at all, whilst Sha‘rani regarded Muhammad Karim 
as a lax Muslim, legalistically speaking. 

Sha‘rani’s theology falls within the Ash‘arite sphere. His 
mystical thought was quite unsystematic. He had no pantheistic 
leanings, not even any thought of God as immanent in His creation; 
upholding the doctrine of ‘exemption’ (tanzih), in the general 
sense of the difference (mukhdlafa) between God and His creation, 
though it must be admitted that the use of these terms was imprecise 
and relative. Yet surprisingly he defends Ibn al-‘Arabi, claiming 
that what is of dubious orthodoxy in his works had been inter- 
polated by others. ‘I epitomized al-Futihat al-Makkiyya’, he 
writes, ‘expurgating from it all that was inconsistent with the 
letter of the Shari‘a’.? 

Sha‘rani’s gāwiya, built for him by Oādī Muhyiddīn ‘Abd al- 
Oādir al-Ūzbeki, was situated in the midst of the teeming life of 
Cairo. It comprised a mosque, a madrasa for tullab (law students, 
at one time there were some 200, of whom twenty-nine were 
blind), a retreat-centre for Sufis, with a hostel for migrants, and 
rooms for himself, his wives, and relatives. This was his 1a’ zfa 
and there were no branches. It was no centre for asceticism (and 
should be balanced by description of a Khalwati establishment) 
but a whole Islamic institution in itself, well supported and 
endowed. Sha‘rani describes as among God’s graces to him the 
material prosperity by which he was able to support such a place, 
and gives details, for example, of the vast quantities of food 
consumed during the nights of the fast and on festivals. 

Sha‘rani clearly regards the orders and their leaders as ful- 
filling a vital role in Egyptian society. He drew attention to the 
economic and social disabilities under which the fallahin and city 


! On M. b. Ahmad b, Karim ad-din see Khifat Jadīda, iv. 109-10. He was 
a pupil of Shaikh Demerdish. 

2 Lata if al-minan, ii. 29; see also his al- Yawagit wa 'l-jawáhir (Cairo, 1321), 
i, 6-15. 
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poor lived. In this respect he criticized the detachment of the 
"ulamā” from the life of the people, their subservience to Ottoman 
authority after the conquest of 1517, and their self-seeking and 
venality. These were the men who begrudged the people their 
spiritual pleasures. He himself remained detached from the snare 
of wealth, yet one might quote the remark of Ibn al-"Imād, to 
illustrate the problem involved in the hereditary transmission of 
baraka, that his son 'Abd ar-Rahmàn (d. 1011/1603) succeeded to 
his sdjjada but ‘devoted himself to the accumulation of riches’. 

His ethical Sufism and ability to hold the most incompatible 
views is typical of the men of the orders, for they drew upon the 
incomparable riches of centuries of Sufi exploration and insight, 
yet in regard to it they display the same mentality as fugahd’, be- 
lieving that exercise of the critical faculties is kufr or infidelity. 
So he can state that Reality is revealed through the successive 
unveilings to free the nafs until direct vision is attained, whilst 
in his development of the doctrine of wilaya, extremely important 
in his scheme of things, he shows that although walis possess 
illumination (i/ham being shafts of light that illuminate the soul), 
this is a one-way process, and the wali can never reach a position 
when he can cease to be concerned with the requirements of 
revealed Law. Although a ‘favourite’ of God, not even a vali can 
attain nearness to God, consequently we translate wali as God’s 
‘protégé’ rather than ‘friend’, for friendship would naturally imply 
some degree of reciprocity in the relationship of the man and his 
God. The inner belief of many of these men is that communion 
with God is impossible, though at the same time they are using 
the conventional terminology of ‘union’ and fand’. Sha'rānī is more 
concerned about communion with awliya’, upon whom the Light 
has shone and from whom it is reflected upon men. 

He has all the vali material in profusion, a hierarchy of saints, 
a wonder-world of visions and miracles, a spirit-world inhabited 
by jinn (who, he tells us, attended his lectures with open ears)? as 
well as the spirits of saints and their archetype, al-Khadir; all 
these intensely real in their relationship with mankind. He was 
an assiduous tomb-visitor, the Qarāfa must have seen him every 


' Ibn al-'Imād, Shadharāt adh-dhahab, viii. 374. The longer account about 
"Abd ar-Rahmān in Muņibbi's Khulāsat al-Athar (ii. 364) confirms his neglect 
of his father’s zāwiya. 

* Lata’, ii. 68. This privilege he shared with the Prophet, see Qur’an, Ixii. 1, 
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week, and he records his conversations with their inhabitants. ‘If 
one visits a wali at his grave’, he was asked, ‘how is one to know 
whether he is present or absent? ‘Most walis’, he replied, ‘are 
roamers, and not restricted to their graves, they come and go.’ 
Then he gives information as to when one can find certain walis 
at their tombs. That of Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Mursi, for instance, has 
to be visited on a Saturday before sunrise to be sure of finding 
him in residence.! 

This controversy concerning wildya has not been discussed at 
all fully, mainly because it belongs largely to theoretical Sufism. 
The fugahā” in general (excluding the later Hanbalis) came to 
recognize the possibility of the existence of God’s chosen ones, 
though, since they were in disagreement, they never worked out 
any official ijma‘° formula for canonization. Recognition of a 
wali was essentially a practical matter. It might be accorded 
during his lifetime or after his death. The criteria was popular 
experience of his thaumaturgic gifts, his clairvoyance, the efficacy 
of his intercession, guidance received during encounters with him 
in visions and dreams, and so forth. The orders virtually subsisted 
upon the exploitation of their own saints. Wildya cannot be 
transferred by heredity, but the saint’s baraka can be so trans- 
ferred. The possession of baraka does not make a wali and is 
manifested by many people other than walis and by things too. 
When wilàya is attributed, as it frequently is, to the shaikh of 
an order it merely means ‘spiritual jurisdiction’ and would be 
better vowelled vwalaya in order to distinguish it. 

But what about the ordinary man, how does he get attached to 
an order? 


2. Relationship to an Order. 'The main cause of a person's attach- 
ment to a /Z'/fa was the family link, and what kept him there 
were the spiritual, social, and economic benefits derived from that 
relationship. The jā'zfa ministered to a religious need; that was 
primary: its social and other functions derived from this. In a 
similar, but contrary, sense the purpose of the guild was primarily 
occupational and economic, but had religious functions. 

You were, as it were, born a Shadhili or a Khalwati. You were 
associated with the local shaikh, his initiates and affiliates from 
infancy when an amulet made by him was hung around your 


! [bid. i. 154. 
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neck and your mother first took you to the tomb of the ģāifa- 
founder where you were offered for his blessing and intercession.! 
If your father were of any note, on the night of your naming- 
ceremony a muilid-recital was given in your honour; and similar 
recitals took place at your circumcision and on special occasions 
such as thanksgiving after illness or safe return from a journey. 
You learnt to recite the Qur’an within the precincts of the zāvtya. 
You grew up to the sound of its songs, drum rhythms, and dances, 
and within the atmosphere of the protection and intercessions of 
its saints, on the anniversary of whose death you could let yourself 
go in the saturnalia of the milid. 

At the same time, men and families could choose their tā'žfa, 
and changes of allegiance took place for many reasons—in gratitude 
for a cure, in fulfilment of a vow, as the result of a quarrel, or in 
response to the rising fame of a new illuminate or a new jā tfa. 
Such changes and fluctuations in popularity account for the rise 
and decline of (8 dar, Tor these belong to the natural order as 
human associations, whereas the zariga, belonging to the spiritual 
order, goes on as long as derivative lines survive. ''he ģā'ifas were 
dependent upon the baraka (virtue) of their saints (note the English 
phrase ‘the virtue has gone out of it’), and this may fade in both 
the dead and the living. 

Shaikhs of stage three were full members of society, living 
with their family, maintaining lodgings for dervishes and migrants, 
whether in a compound embracing a complex of buildings or a 
Cairene tenement, the whole household being known as a zāviya, 
But Sufis attached to a convent, even though they had a family 
in town, lived a life of relative detachment from natural ties, their 
primary ties being with their spiritual family. 

The call to the Sufi life as an individual Way, an aspiration to 
transcend society, was never lost. It was true that the practice 
of the mystical Way could lead to indifference to social morality, 
but the dedicated Sufis or dervishes, whether they lived in a 
zdwiya or wandered about, were not regarded by ordinary people 


1 Evliya Chelebi describes his own 'agiga (eighth-day naming ceremony): 
"Ihe Sheikh of the convent of the Mevlevís at Kassempáshá, named Abdí 
Dedeh, took a bit of bread out of his venerable mouth, and put it in mine, 
saying, ‘‘May he be fostered with the morsels of the poor (fakfrs)”. The Sheikh 
of the convent of Mevlevís at the new gate, Tugháné-dedeh, took me upon his 
arm, threw me into the air, and catching me again, said, ‘May this boy be 
exalted in life” ' (Narrative, tr. von Hammer, 1. ii. 16). 
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as rebels against society. They were felt to belong to society and to 
fulfil a social function. The dedicated life is incompatible with 
the limitations of the family, and most had little or no family life— 
their relationships with the extended families of their homeland 
and the interrelated life of the village was lost. Without kinship 
and social ties they moved about freely. Frequently they settled, 
living a hermit life, a source of benefit to the nearest village or the 
local graziers, and after their death their baraka was not lost but 
remained associated with the tomb as a permanent endowment. 
Many were the reasons, apart from the call to the life of absolute 
devotion, that could lead a person to embrace the dervish life. The 
Sufi Way attracted people of a certain kind of temperament 
through the fascination of the numinous and mysterious, the call 
to explore unknown realms open only to those prepared to follow 
a dedicated life. Again, if you had an enquiring mind your easiest 
way of exercising it safely in an intolerant society was to assume 
the cloak of a dervish.! We have shown that initiation did not make 
a Sufi. Many besides Ibn Battüta, whom no one is likely to claim 
to have been a Sufi, enjoyed collecting azas. Most Persian poets 
were initiated as a matter of course, but many did not follow the 
Way, being more interested in courts with their patrons and 
taverns with their wine, conversation, and music, than in Rhanagahs 
and submission to the discipline of an exacting shaikh. Their 
innate gifts were all that was necessary to enable them to write 
inspired Sufi poetry, for the mystical experience is not necessarily 
religious; it may be a purely aesthetic experience. Controversy over 
whether Hafiz, for example, was a Sufi is not a subject for dis- 
cussion in a book concerned with the phenomena of mysticism. 
Hafiz wrote different types of poetry, including the mystical; 
through his imagery he may well open a channel to the light. We 
have mystics like the Arab ‘Umar ibn al-Farid and the Persian 
Jami, who naturally expressed themselves through poetry, and 
poets like ‘Attar, who were moved by mystical experiences or 
fancies; both types according to our criteria were Sufis. Or again, 
we make no distinction between the shaikh who lived a life of 
worldly indulgence and one who followed a rule of poverty and 


1 Should the sceptic not concern himself with subterfuges, it was done for 
him. So it has been claimed that ‘Umar Khayyam was a Sufi. No one would 
have been more amused than ‘Umar himself to read the latest venture of this 
kind, The Original Rubaiyyat of Omar Khayyam, by Robert Graves and Omar 
Ali-Shah, London, 1968. 
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withdrawal since moral distinctions have no relation to the concept 
of wilāya in any of its forms. The criterion of his society was the 
degree to which the shaikh was able to experience the favour of 
God. 

In this third stage there were the seekers who followed the way 
of guided discipleship, perhaps in a gzåwiya, perhaps while carrying 
on their normal occupation like "Ali al-Khawwās, chief guide 
of ash-Sha'ráni, who maintained no zdwiya and made no attempt 
to exploit his baraka, but was first a trader in oils and then, as his 
lagab shows, ‘a palm-leaf plaiter’.! It was not necessary to withdraw 
from the society of men in order to live the dedicated life, though 
temporary withdrawal during the period of training and at intervals 
afterwards to carry out special exercises was an essential part of 
following the Way. 

It is a step towards understanding to remind ourselves that the 
world in which the order-shaikhs and their devotees lived is in- 
comprehensible to modern man. As Wilhelm von Humboldt has 
said in connection with the language problem: ‘Each language 
draws a magic circle round the people to which it belongs, a circle 
from which there is no escape save by stepping out of it into 
another.’? We, however, are trapped within a circle from which 
there is no genuine escape. No attempt will be made in this fact- 
centred book even to enter into that world imaginatively, for 
this can be done only within the context of a study of Muslim 
life as a whole, but we should at least draw attention to the fact 
that the people about whom we are writing were living in an 
entirely different dimension from that likely to be experienced by 
readers of this book. They believed, not merely in the reality of 
the supernatural world, but in it as an ever-present reality. Should 
we hear someone say that he had found himself in the actual 
presence of the Prophet, who had called him to a mission, we 
might feel embarrassed and take him to be suffering from visual 
and auditory hallucinations. It is the same when we read the lives 
of the Sufis. Accounts of ‘states’, moments of epiphany, and 
evidences of kardmat will be meaningless unless one projects one- 
self into their atmosphere. We have to remember that each one 
of us is enveloped in a world of unconscious assumptions which 


! Sha'rüni, Tabagāt, ii. 136; Ibn al-'Imād, Shadharāt, viii. 233-4. 
2 Quoted from E. Cassirer, Language and Myth, tr. S. K. Langer, New 
York, 1946, p. 9. 
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give structure and meaning to our experience, shaping our way 
of expressing that experience in words. We, today, living in an 
entirely different atmosphere from that of Sufis, falsify our his- 
torical view when we guestion their experience in that vision (the 
ultimate guestion is the reality of the source of that experience), 
the honesty of their accounts, or their mental stability. We are 
guestioning a view of the world of which we have no experience, 
as well as showing our lack of historical imagination. Our view of 
life is just as much conditioned as theirs. But to pursue this subject 
would be to carry us into realms which would be incompatible 
with the aims of this book. We will, therefore, consider the social 
significance of the orders along empirical lines. 


3. Religious Role. The social significance of the orders was many- 
sided but the religious significance was primary (it will be noted 
how we are thinking in secular terms). We have seen how their 
development transformed the spiritual nature of Islam between 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The grudging recognition 
accorded to Sufism alongside the Islamic sciences had neutralized 
mystical intellectual expression in the Arab world. But it was 
different with practical and institutional Sufism. The fawa’sf, 
fully blended with the saint-cult: exploiting it, in fact, represented 
the religion of the ordinary people, since most people’s religion 
is realized in behaviour. Participation in their ritual ministered 
to the individual’s need to oppose or transcend society, raising 
him temporarily into timeless supernatural experience. Legalistic 
religion, not concerned with the exercise of a pastoral office and 
having neither means nor agencies for emotional outlet and few for 
free intercession, had little to offer men’s deeper needs. The legal 
religion fulfilled a social far more than a spiritual function, and it 
was the function of the orders to mediate to the ordinary man the 
inner aspect of Islam. In their concern for men they played in 
many respects a role similar to that of the local church in Europe. 
They embodied in themselves the whole mysterium fascinans of 
the age, revealed, esoteric, mystical, and emotional religion. Sufis 
were of all kinds, differing considerably in type and direction; 
some lived lives of sobriety, others lived in a dream world, subject 
to states of ecstatic intoxication; some were ascetics, living in 
retreat, subjecting themselves to great austerities; others savoured 
to the full the power they exercised over the lives and souls of men. 
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All this remained parallel to the orthodox institution. In their 
spiritual life affiliates could in fact do without the orthodox world. 

At the same time, although they arose outside legalistic religion 
and ministered to deep-seated spiritual urges, the orders were 
truly Islamic. They responded to the social media in which they 
found themselves. In their association with formal Islam they 
always held open the way for illumining the inner aspect of the 
shari‘a. The shaikhs participated with their ikhwdn in ritual 
prayer before reciting their personal dhzkrs; their awrád move 
with the force of their incorporated Quranic passages; whilst 
miilids concentrated ecstatic ritual on the Prophet. The humblest 
qubba (domed tomb), zãwiya, or khalwa served to remind the 
rudest villager of spiritual realities and social obligations. Sufism 
under this form embraced a wide range of religious experience, 
from the primitive nature-mysticism, spirit-raising, and power- 
cults of folk religion to the refined, desiccated reaches of philoso- 
phical monism. Old sacred places were Islamized as saints’ tombs,' 
legends from earlier religious strata were incorporated and adapted, 
whilst yoga exercises and ritual dances were assimilated to the 
forms of the dhikr. Though the orders were not in themselves 
responsible for the remarkable unity of popular religion in Islamic 
culture they contributed greatly towards its achievement. 

We have pointed out that the orders filled the place of an order 
of clergy lacking in official Islam. In contrast with the *ulamá' there 
were no class distinctions among Sufis. Their shaikhs, it is true, 
formed a hereditary religious class, but they and their associates 
were generally close to the people; their institutions, whether 
Kirghiz khanagah, Turkish tekke, or Maghribi zawya, in addition 
to keeping open house, welcoming the poor and voyagers, were 
providers of spiritual solace, and formed channels of power with 
the supernatural world. The dervish, recruited from the people 
and vowed to abstinence and poverty, was one of the people. In 
this respect both dignified shaikh and ragged dervish contrasted 


! Certain tombs of visitation (ziydra, mazdrdt) in central Asia are sited on the 
ruins of Buddhist stupas; see M. Aurel Stein, Innermost Asia, 1928, ii. 866. In 
Kashmir both mosques and shrines are frequently built on Hindu or Buddhist 
sites. The great mosque and the Khanqah-i Mu‘alla of ‘Ali al-Hamadani in 
Srinagar are on former Buddhist and Hindu temple sites; and W. R. Lawrence 
writes, ‘when one sees the Musulman shrine with its shady chenars and lofty 
poplars and elms, a little search will discover some old Hindu Asthan’ (The 
Valley of Kashmir, London, 1895, p. 286). 
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with the ‘wlamda’ class, who, whatever their social origins, tended 
to become alienated by their legalistic training and outlook from 
the real spiritual and social needs of the people. In Syria it was 
difficult for one born in a village to progress far in the process of 
legal training and join the ‘ulama’ class, whilst all higher positions 
were reserved for privileged clerical families. Al-Muradi records! 
how a certain shaikh of Damascus was despised because of his 
rustic origin; garawi fallah they labelled him. It was much easier 
to join the legal élite on grounds of training and ability in Egypt 
than in Syria. The relationship of this class with the people was 
often strained by the fact that although many had links with 
respectable orders, they attacked the people’s jā'ifas and their 
milid gatherings, the very means that ministered to their needs. 
The decline of the orders in the modern world has left a void, since 
the regular clerical class could not take their place. 

The methods of devotion practised by the orders were a means 
of psychic release for the individual, placating him within the 
community. Their prayers and their occult and thaumaturgic 
techniques tranquilized mind and emotions, appeasing or curing 
psychological as well as bodily ills, and this contributed towards 
both personal integration and social stability. On the occasion of 
a plague of locusts in Damascus in 1747, ‘the head of the Jebawi 
fraternity then went out with his followers with drums and stan- 
dards and prayed at the shrine of Sitt Zainab east of Damascus. 
On coming back in the evening, they all went round the city and 
made a Doseh in front of the Seray. ‘They prayed and invoked God 
to destroy the locusts.’ The very presence of shrines and of those 
whose personality has been taken by God, whether majdnin 
(possessed) or majdhibin (attracted), contributed to the welfare 
of the people. Jean Aubin writes in a study of two texts on the 
lives of two sayyids in fifteenth-century eastern Iran: 

Dans PIran du X Ve siēcle, couvert de hānagāhs, on vit dans un monde 
de réves, de présages, de prémonitions, de symboles. En 939/1532-33 
Mihrābī, exprimant une opinion que bien d'autres partagent avec lui, 
écrit que la présence de déments et de simples d'esprit (magànin va 
mafádib) est une condition de prospérité et de bonheur pour une ville, 
*car la surface de leur esprit est pure et les événements qui doivent 


1 Al-Murādī, Silk ad-durar, Cairo, 1874-83, iii. 276. 
2 From the chronicle of Ahmad al-Budairi, a master-barber, quoted by 
G. M. Haddad in D. Isl. xxxviii (1963), 269-70. 
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se produire s’y reflétent; tout ce qui vient d’eux, en parole et en acte, 
il faut en attendre un résultat, car ce n’est pas sans signification’.! 


Many orders offered a religious sphere to women, little- 
recognized in the legal religious set-up. Women could be 
enrolled as associates, they could be appointed as leaders 
(mugaddamāt) to organize women’s circles,? and some even became 
dervishes. But most women found their religious focus in the 
local wali, that is, the saint localized in his tomb, and visitations 
on Fridays and festival days were the highlights of their religious 
life. The dualism between male and female religion was brought 
out on Fridays when the men went off to the Jami‘ to display 
their communal solidarity by participation in ritual prayer, 
whilst the women were at the saint's tomb or graveyard making 
their offerings, petitionings, or communings with the spirit of 
the tomb. 

The missionary role of the shaikhs and fagirs is another aspect, 
both in commending Islam to non-Muslims and in helping the 
newly-converted to take it to their hearts. The community-free 
wandering dervishes were one of the agencies whereby Berbers, 
Indians, Greek Anatolians, Turks, Tatars, and Malays were 
brought within the orbit of the legal institutions of Islam.3 Ibn 
Battūta came across some of these, like Jalal ad-din at-Tabrizi 
in the Kamriip hills of Assam, who converted many to Islam.* 
Dervishes in the Yasavi tradition constituted the most important 
factor in the Islamization of the nomads living to the north of 
the Seyhün. In Anatolia the bābās, through whose agency the 
conguered Anatolians assimilated Islam,5 became the great saints 
whose tombs embodied the spiritual aspirations of the peasantry— 
a bridge with their inherited underworld of religion and folklore. In 
India, where ideas were more important than in other missionary 


1 J. Aubin, Deux sayyids de Bam au XV® siécle: contribution & Vhistoire de 
[Iran timouride, Wiesbaden, 1956, pp. 97-8. The reference is to Mihrabi’s 
book on shrines in Kirman, Mazdrat-i Kirman, Tehran, A.H. 1330, p. 189. 

* For Morocco see E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, 1926, i. 
184. 

3 The mantīgib of the saints have many accounts of conversions to Islam 
effected through their agency. On one occasion Jalāl ad-dīn Rümi saved a young 
Greek from a lynching and he subsequently joined Islam; Aflaki, Manäqib al- 
'árifin, i. 244. 

* Ibn Battüta, Paris edn., iv. 216-22. 

5 Q. L. Barkan, “Les derviches colonisateures tures de l’époque de la conquéte 
et la zaviye’, Vakiflar Dergisi (Revue des Wakfs, Ankara), ii (1942), 279-386. 
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areas such as Africa, they went to great lengths to accommodate 
both beliefs and practices to their environment. This does not 
imply that they consciously compromised with their conception 
of Islamic belief, since a pantheistic-tinged interpretation of life 
came as natural to them as to Hindus. 


4. The Social Role of the Orders, though secondary to the religious, 
was so important that no study of Islamic society ought to ignore 
them. In traditional life religion was the synthesis of human 
activity, all society was religious society. The orders, binding 
together individuals under a supernatural bond, were themselves 
a social power. Orders came to be associated in various ways with 
different strata of society. They frequently had a special relation- 
ship with social classes, regions, clans, or occupational groups. 
Some were aristocratic, favoured by the court and ‘wlamd’, like the 
Suhrawardiyya in the Sultanate of Delhi in the thirteenth century 
and the Mawlawiyya in relation to the authorities of Seljuq and 
Ottoman states. Others had a popular following, as with the con- 
trasting types of Bektashiyya and Khalwatiyya in Turkey. They 
might be urban (Mawlawiyya) or rural (Bektashiyya), or occupa- 
tional (according to local circumstances like the association of 
fishermen in Egypt with the Qàdiriyya),! linked with trade-guilds or 
the military class, like the relationship of the Janissary corps and the 
Bektāshiyya. Even the distinctions between orthodox and hetero- 
dox or antinomian (in India contrasted as Ba-Shar'and Bi-Shar' 
orders) had social significance. 

Expansion of the orders depended upon the chances of in- 
dividual proselytism and their appeal to particular groups. Many 
later orders tended to be in varying degrees regional. We have 
shown how, from unpromising beginnings, the Qadiriyya spread 
so that localized unrelated groups came to be found in most 
countries, yet it is the image of the wali ‘Abd al-Qadir, not the 
Oādirī Way, which has really become universal. Other jarīgas 
were purely regional, like the Bektāshiyya confined to Anatolia 
and European Turkey; the Badawiyya and its branches were 
mainly Egyptian, the Chishtiyya was Indian, and the Khatmiyya- 
Mirghaniyya was confined to eastern Sudan and Eritrea. Most 


* E. W, Lane, The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, Everyman 
edition, p. 249. This book, first published in 1836, is far the best introduction 
to traditional Egyptian society and the role of the orders therein. 
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orders were parochial or tribal; for example, in south Morocco 
members of the Nasiriyya were drawn almost wholly from the 
population of Wadi Dar‘a, where it enjoyed a considerable 
historical role. Ethnic groups venerated their own saints and 
associated jé ar, Tribal groups frequently derived themselves 
from a saint ancestor as in the Maghrib, Nilotic Sudan, and north 
Somalia. There were no universal shrines as there were universal 
saints, the latter being commemorated by local shrines (magdms). 
This regionalism contrasts with the Shi‘ite places of pilgrimage, 
which are universal in their attraction of pilgrims. 

The order linkage, and its ceremonial, fulfilled not merely a 
fraternal, but also a communal function. Each village, town- 
section or district, each urban craft-guild, each tribe or section, 
had its tomb-centre, which influenced not merely the lives of 
affiliated and initiated members, but all who belonged to that 
particular community or locality. The bond was essentially one 
of personal attachment to the saint-founder and living ā'ifa head, 
expressed on the material plane by relationship to a tomb and 
associated zdwiya or tekke. The men of these institutions were 
in close touch with the people, large numbers of whom were 
affiliates, They were deeply concerned and implicated in their 
whole life, reinforcing their sense of identity. They were organiza- 
tions for mutual help, and a venerated shaikh could voice the 
people’s grievances and condemn tyranny and oppression. They 
assisted the poor, and ministered to the sick and travellers. The 
degree to which the tekkes did this in Turkey can be seen from 
Evliya Chelebi’s account of his travels. As the baraka of their 
saints protected villagers and tribesmen against harm or calamity, 
so the power of their protective amulets, by giving the individual 
confidence, helped to maintain social stability. 

The orders and their walis, we might say, consecrated ‘secular’ 
institutions. As we have seen they were closely associated with 
craft and commercial guilds, each of which was under the protec- 
tion of a saint. In Fez! ‘Abd as-Salàm ibn Mashish is the patron 
of the scribes (habib at-tulba); in Egypt the dancing girls ('awalim 
and ghazàwi) were devoted to Ahmad al-Badawi. 'The Bayyümiyya 
in Cairo was linked with the butcher's guild, and a champion of 
the rights of the poor, Ahmad Salim al-Jazzàr, towards the end of 


! For patron saints in Morocco see E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in 
Morocco, London, 1926, i. 179-82. 
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the eighteenth century, seems to have been both guild-master 
and khalifa of a Bayyūmī group at the same time.! This does not 
imply any identification between the two types of organization. 
In Ottoman Turkey, too, the orders played a considerable role in 
their association with these corporations, reception into the cor- 
poration involving a special relationship with the order. By virtue 
of his initiation the affiliate could claim the hospitality, counsel, 
and help of his brothers in town and country. Merchants found 
membership of great help when travelling by providing links with 
brothers in foreign parts. Ibn Battiita found them closely allied 
to Muslim commerce. At Khansá in China, he wrote, ‘We put 
up at the settlement of the descendants of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, 
the Egyptian. He was one of the chief merchants who found this 
town to his liking and settled there . . . His descendants main- 
tained their father's concern for dervishes and relief for the needy. 
They had a finely-built and well-endowed zāwiya known as 
al-"Uthmāniyya inhabited by a fātfa of the Sūfiyya”* Fairs 
sprang up at the anniversaries (common term muilid, sometimes 
héliyya) of the orders which affected the whole region.3 Their 
centres served as social clubs for different male age-grades. Clerical 
tribes in the Sahara (szvāyā or fulba) played a vicarious role as 
practising Muslims on behalf of warrior tribes. 

Frequently the orders created new social groupings, new 
communities, holy clans and tribes. The baraka of the saint was 
exploited by his descendants. In the Maghrib tribes and clans 
often acquired new beginnings. Sometimes this came about 
through association with a zāwtya; sometimes when a saint was 
adopted as patron of a tribe it took his name as implying a religious 
and non-lineal descent. Some, like the Somali Ishaq and Darüd 
clans, cling to a belief in an actual descent from an Arab saint—the 
myth in no wise detracting from the sociological significance of 


! See al-Jabarti, ‘Ajd’ib, Cairo edn., A.H. 1322, ii. 110, 201. 

2 Ibn Battūta, 1879 edn., iv. 285-6. 

3 Such fairs are called mawdsim, sing. mawsim, literally ‘season’ for some 
celebration, therefore a gathering of buyers and sellers at a fixed season. 

Mujir ad-din (d. 927/1521) describes mawsims held on the anniversaries of 
saints at their tomb-sites in Palestine, when mawlids were chanted; see for 
example his accounts of those of Rubīl ibn Ya'gūb outside Ramleh and of Abu 
"Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Alil (d. 474/1081) overlooking the sea in the plain of Arsüf, 
which in Mujir’s time was under the supervision of the local (Ramleh) head of 
the Oādiriyya, Abu 'I-'Awn M. al-Ghazzi (d. 910/1504); Uns al-7alil, tr. H. 
Sauvaire, 1876, pp. 211-12. 
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such beliefs. On the other hand, there are clans actually formed 
from a saint-ancestor like the Āl 'Aidarūs in Hadramawt. In the 
Sennar state of Nilotic Sudan holy village communities came into 
existence through the migration and settlement of a Nubian from 
the north. In central Asia villages grew up around a tomb or 
khānagāh. In Kurdistan new Kurdish clans formed or integrated 
around the descendants of a holy migrant. 

In connection with baraka-exploitation the Kāzerūniyya pro- 
vides a notable example. This order came into being through 
association with the tomb of Abu Ishāq Ibrāhīm ibn Shahriyār 
(A.D. 963-1035), a pupil of Muhammad ibn Khafif (d. A.D. 982), 
who died at Kāzerūn, situated between Shiraz and the sea, around 
whose tomb a convent arose.! The order which developed, through 
‘Umar ibn Abi '1-Faraj al-Kāzerūnī (d. An. 1304), called the 
Ishāgiyya or Kāzerūniyya, cannot be regarded as a true jarīga, 
since īt does not seem to have been distinguished by any special 
teaching or method of dhikr recital, but rather this order is an 
example of the exploitation of Abu Ishaq’s baraka for which he 
is in no way responsible. His baraka was especially effective as 
a safeguard against the perils of sea-travel to India and China, 
whence baraka-selling agents were found at sea-ports such as 
Calicut, the famous port of Malabar, and Zaitūn in China. The 
order was found in Anatolia in the fourteenth century.2 Ibn 
Battiita, who frequently came across their activities,3 describes the 
whole insurance system. The intending traveller makes a vow, 
in fact, signing a promissory-note, stating how much he will pay 
the holy company if he reaches his destination safely, and more 
if he survives an especially hazardous situation. The association 
had an elaborate follow-up organization to exact the amount of 
the vow, and the proceeds were employed to finance the wide- 
spread charitable activities of the company. In the course of time 
the power of the baraka must have weakened, since the whole 
organization faded away in the seventeenth century.* 

Practical Sufism was a means of social change and reintegration. 


1 On Abu Ishaq see F. Meier (ed.), Firdés al-Murshidiyya: Die Vita des 
Scheich Abū Ishūg al-Kāzerūnī, Leipzig, 1948. 

? W. Caskel in D. Isl. xix. 284 ff. 

3 See Ibn Battüta, Paris edn., ii. 64, 88—92, iii. 244-8, iv. 89, 103, 271. 

* According to Massignon the Anatolian Ishüqiyya was absorbed into 
another group, Passion, i. 410 ff.; Képriiltizade Mehmed Fu’ad, ‘Abu Ishaq 
Kāserūnī und die Ishāgi-Derwische in Anatolien’, D, Isl, xix (1931), 18-26. 
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Life was limited for the ordinary individual who was not a membet 
of a privileged class, and the Zë dos were a means whereby a few 
could cross the bounds of hereditary limitations. The son of a 
peasant, by attaching himself to a shaikh, could exchange the 
confines of village life for the vast spaces of the Islamic world, sure 
of finding everywhere friends and the means to live and train. 
Another social aspect is to be found in their role in family life. 
The most binding units of society were the family (in the wider 
sense) and the order. Whilst the basis of the family was kinship, 
the bond of the fa'zfa was religious. Its members, bound by sacred 
obligations, formed a holy family. We have shown that complete 
dedication to the Way meant forsaking the family, but in the 
Lë do stage the holy family reinforced the natural family for 
both shaikhs and affiliates, as it consecrated other forms of 
co-operation such as trade guilds. The women were drawn into 
this, since the saints and the festal gatherings were theirs too. 
Visits were paid to the local sanctuary on all crucial family 
occasions: the mother and child on the fortieth day after child- 
birth, at marriages and deaths. As well as corporations the saints 
were patrons of towns, villages, markets, districts, and tribes. The 
supernatural linkages of order-heads enabled them to exercise roles 
in conciliation and arbitration. The mediatory role played by the 
Nagshabandi shaikh, al-Ahrar, between three warring Timurid 
sultans witnesses to his immense influence.! In sixteenth-century 
Morocco Abu ‘Abdallah M. b. al-Mubárak resolved tribal quarrels 
by threats of divine chastisement.2 The fixing of diya after a 
murder was frequently referred to the shaikhs. A recent example 
is that arranged by the shaikh of the zāwiya of Sidi-Ben-Amar 
(Nédroma) in Algeria in 1958: ‘Dans la région des Bani Ouarsous, 
il a eu à connaître au cours de lété d'une grave affaire d'homicide 
par imprudence et a fixé la dia (prix du sang), La réconciliation des 
deux parties a donné lieu à une imposante cérémonie.’ In times 
of troubles they provided a stable authority. They maintained the 
right of asylum. Al-Jabarti recounts^ how in 1768 a Mamluk amir, 


! See. Muhammad Kaidar, Tae'rikh-i Rashidi, tr. E. D. Ross, London, 
1895, p. 113, cf. p. 97, and H. Beveridge, "The Rashabiüt-i 'Ain al-Hayat’, 
J.R.A.S. 1916, 59-75. 

2 Ibn ‘Askar, Dawhat an-Nashir, Archiv. Maroc. xix (1913), 194- 

3 L. P. Fauque, ‘Où en est l'Islam traditionnel en Algérie?', L'Afrique et 
P Asie, no. lv (1961), 21. 

* A]-Jabarti, 'Ajá'ib, Cairo edn., 1959, ii. 285, 305. 
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Khalil Bey, ‘took refuge at the tomb of Ahmad al-Badawi, and 
they did not kill him out of respect for the saint of the sanctuary’. 


5. Cultural and Educational Role. The importance of tasawwuf in 
the culture of Muslim lands is well recognized. The loss to Islamic 
thought and poetry without Sufism can hardly be contemplated. 
It was the inspirer of a vast and rich tradition of poetry and music, 
not merely in educated and sophisticated circles in Persia or 
among the patrons of the Mawlawiyya in Anatolia, but in simpler 
spheres and in vernacular expression in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
and Urdu. The orders acted as a bridge between the intellectualism 
of the high mystical reaches and the poetry of popular devotion. 
Sufi poets created the vast store of devotional songs which fill 
a large part of their manuals, and which in non-Arab spheres, 
especially Turkish, Persian, and Urdu, were an important factor 
of literary development on popular levels, as with Yūnus Emrč 
and the Bektāshīs, as well as more classical levels like the poetry 
of Nesīmī. 

In Turkey the Mawlawi tekkes taught elaborate forms of music, 
and those of the Bektāshis fostered both popular music and 
Turkish poetry. The whole vast range of Arabic and Persian 
poetry was open to adepts. In regions like Nilotic Sudan, too, 
special musical modes for singing Sufi poetry to the rhythm of 
the dhikr were evolved. 

Many north African gãwiyas maintained Qur’än schools, whilst 
a few became considerable educational establishments, incorporat- 
ing madrasas where the regular Islamic disciplines were taught. 
This role of the gãwiyas was not confined to north Africa. In 
Syria, it is true, this aspect was not much in evidence, for there 
the power and jealousy of the ‘ulamã’ was too great to allow Sufi 
centres much scope in this respect, but the tomb-khdnagahs of 
central Asia were freguently multi-functional. 


6. Political Role. "The political role of the orders has made its 
appearance from time to time in preceding chapters. Such con- 
sequences, it is unnecessary to stress, were directly contrary to 
their inner spirit, The factor which enabled them to influence in this 
respect was the way they bound men in allegiance to a leader, as 
well as the hold they exercised over men’s emotions, and therefore 
it was those orders which had the greater cohesion, local, tribal, 
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and nineteenth-century orders, which at times acted in the political 
sphere. 

We find order-leaders aspiring to political power, revolting 
against established authority, and sometimes actually successful 
in founding a dynasty. Normally, shaikhs of jā'ifas were pillars of 
society and the established order, but sāzviyas and khānagāhs were 
local hagiocracies, and it has sometimes been the fate of the 
leaders of these institutions to aspire to rule in this world. A 
gāwtiya leader might react against established authority out of 
personal or factional interest or ambition, or he might be a channel 
for the expression of social discontent, especially where connected 
with a guild organization. The blind obedience accorded a shaikh 
assured him of a nucleus of potentially fanatical followers. The 
most remarkable example of such a movement was that which led 
to the foundation of the Safawi dynasty in Persia. An unsuccessful 
revolt fomented by a dervish was that of Baba Ishaq (‘Rasil 
Allāh”) against the Seljug state of Qonya in 638/1240. 'T'he same 
movement of Turkish self-assertion led to the foundation of the 
dynasty of the Oaramānoghlus in Qonya, which traced its origins 
back to a dervish named Nüra Süfi. Many examples can be given 
from the early Ottoman period of the political activities of order- 
leaders. Consequently, the Ottoman government sought to control 
them, especially in view of their Shi'i sympathies (after the 
suppression of the Bektashi order the Naqshabandiyya asa strongly 
Sunni order benefited from official patronage). The Ottoman 
policy was one of respect and tolerance, provided the orders 
remained religio-social congregations. Outside ‘Turkish territories 
control was difficult and it was easy for such movements to get 
going even if finally to be crushed. Ottoman authority could 
support the local Baghdad Qadiri order but could exercise little 
control over orders in the Kurdish mountains. 

Apart from the dangers of order-leaders revolting against 
established authority, which could only be successful under 
special conditions, there was always the possibility of their 
direct intervention in affairs of the state. Consequently the political 
authorities, well aware of their potentialities, rooted as they were 
in the lives of the masses, sought to control, regulate, and conciliate 
them rather than to suppress. The legal recognition of orders goes 
back to the Ayyūbid and Seljuqid period and derives from the 
regulations relating to craft and trade guilds. In Egypt, contrary 
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to Turkish and Maghribi regions, the orders’ action in the political 
sphere was almost absent. Their legal existence was recognized and 
regulated under the shaikh ash-shuyiikh and they tacitly supported 
whatever authority was in power. The Ottoman government had 
many more problems, in view of the range of their empire and the 
different types of peoples under their control, but within its own 
sphere of direct rule it dealt with them carefully through the 
use of favour and playing off the more influential against each 
other. 

Then there is the contribution which the orders have made 
towards the militant advance of Islam. The role of the bābās in 
inspiring ghāzi warriors in Anatolia is significant, and Evliya 
Chelebi writes of hundreds of dervishes (including even normally 
guietist Nagshabandīs) who took part in the final siege of Con- 
stantinople.! 

With this is associated their role in the defence of Islam against 
external threats, During the Crusading period we have the action 
of such men as 'Abdallah al-Yünini (d. 617/1220), nicknamed 
Asad ash-Shām, who periodically left his züwzya at Yünin near 
Baalbak, where his tomb still exists, to join in Saladin's campaigns;? 
or Ahmad al-Badawī, an active propagandist at the time of the 
Crusade of Louis IX; and there was the reaction of al-Jazūlī and 
his followers against the Portuguese threat to the Islamic integrity 
of the Maghrib. 

They were also used to draw upon supernatural support in 
wars between Muslims. When Qansawh al-Ghawri inspected his 
army before he engaged in the battle (1516) which delivered over 
Syria and soon afterwards Egypt to Ottoman control for the 
succeeding four hundred years, he had around him dervishes 
grouped under their respective banners, including the heads of 
the Badawiyya, Oādiriyya, and Rifa‘iyya.3 

It was especially in the nineteenth century that the orders 
were in the forefront of Muslim reaction against the expansion of 
colonialist powers. This manifested itself in Russian Asia (the 
movement of the dervish Mansür in Daghistan) and especially in 
Africa, where among hundreds of such figures the following are 
the more important: the Tijani Tokolor, al-hajj ‘Umar, in west 


1 Evliya Chelebi, op. cit. 1. i. 34. 
2 See Ibn Kathīr, Al-Bidāya wa'n-Nihāya, Cairo, A.H. 1358, xiii. 93~4. 
3 Ibn Iyās, The Ottoman Conquest of Egypt, tr. W. N. Salmon, 1921, p. 41. 
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Sudan, the Sammani Muhammad Ahmad, the Mahdi of Nilotic 
Sudan, the end-of-the-century Saniisi in Libya, the Salihi-Idrisi 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah Hasan in Somalia, and the Fadili- 
Bakkā'ī-Oādirī Mā” al-'Ainain and his son, Ahmad al-Hiba, in 
Morocco. 


7. The Relationship of the Orders with the Orthodox Institution. 
The distrust of the ‘ulamd’ towards the various forms of Sufi 
expression is easy to comprehend. Islam, expressed in the Shari‘a, 
is the organizing principle in the life of society, Ummat an-Nabi, 
the community of the Prophet. The ‘ulamd’ regarded the Shari‘a 
as a sacred trust committed to them. The Shari'a is the revealed 
God-guaranteed Way,! whereas the Tariga is the Way of the 
pilgrim towards Truth. The ‘ulama’, having triumphed over the 
Mu-'tazilites, had to find a way to muzzle the Sufis, with their 
pretensions to being a spiritual aristocracy, rebellious to the power 
of the Law over life and thought.? This muzzling had to be 
achieved in both the intellectual and organizational aspects, and 
in both the legal institution was only partially successful. In the 
first aspect the Sufis’ conformity to the legal establishment began 
from the moment they felt the need to support their statements 
with prophetical hadiths, and when fariga leaders felt it necessary 
to express conformity with the Shari‘a. Although Sufism was 
never included within the Islamic sciences a compromise was 
reached by the recognition of tasawwuf as the ‘science of the mysti- 
cal life’. In the sphere of practice the ‘wlamda’ were forced to allow 
non-Sunni ways of worship to counterbalance the ritual of the 
mosque. Although organized Sufism brought into existence a 
religious organization parallel with that of the consensus, yet 
organization offered a means of control and the ‘lama’ in this 


! The original meaning of shari‘a was ‘the path to be followed’; see Our'ān, 
v. 52, xlii. 11, xlv. 17. 

? Recognized by political authority Sufi institutions were never formally 
recognized by legal authority as teaching institutions. Abu Dharr 'Sibt ibn 
al-'Ajami' wrote, ‘Les docteurs de la Loi ne font aucune distinction entre la 
khānagāh et la zaowia et le ribát, qui est un local constitué wakf pour l'accom- 
plissement des actes de dévotion et des exercices pieux. Les docteurs de la 
Loi peuvent habiter un vibdt et percevoir le traitement servi par son wakf, mais 
il n'est point permis à un soufi d'habiter une madrasa et d'y percevoir un traite- 
ment: la raison en est que l'essentiel (ma'ná) du soufisme est compris dans le 
figh, tandis que l'inverse n'est pas vrai’ (Les Trésors d’or, transl. J. Sauvaget, 
Beirut, 1950, pp. 106-7). 
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respect could freguently invoke the support of the secular authori- 
ties. The khānagāhs and many of the ribāts of the Arab world were 
semi-Official institutions, whose endowments (azvgāf) were the key 
to governmental control. Other measures taken included the 
appointment of one of the shaikhs, or even someone like a mufti 
from outside the tawa';f, as shaikh ash-shuyükh to act as liaison 
agent between them and the government. D'Ohsson writes that 
in Turkey the shaikhs 'are subordinated to the Mufti of the 
capital who exercises an absolute jurisdiction over them. "This 
supreme chief has the right of investiture in respect of all the 
generals of orders, even those like the Oādirīs, Mawlawis and 
Bektáshis in which this office is hereditary. . . . The Mufti has 
also the right of confirming the shaikhs whom these generals 
nominate.'! 

The muzzling of the orders in both aspects was never completed; 
far from it, for their submission to Islamic standards was one of 
expediency. As a people’s movement popular Sufism could not 
be suppressed, whilst Islamic life was never without some free 
souls following the way of illumination to ensure the deeper 
spiritual life did not atrophy. 

Opposition to the orders, to their shaikhs, beliefs, and practices, 
was continual and vigorous. Official religious authority never 
reconciled itself, whatever compromises were made, to the 
existence of centres of religious authority outside their control. 
Hanbali hostility goes back to the attitude of the founder of the 
madhhab to al-Muņāsibī, Sarī as-Sagatī, and their fellows. The 
Baghdadi Hanbali, Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), devoted something 
like half his book, Talbis Iblis, to Sufis,? attacking their diver- 
gencies from the Law. The Syrian jurist, Ibn Taimiyya (d. 728/ 
1328), was especially prominent in voicing his opposition, 
issuing many fatezwds and writing pamphlets condemning eminent 
Sufis, their practices in seeking ecstasy through music and dancing 
as well as the people’s faith, shrine-visiting with offerings, vows 
and invocations, as all contrary to the Law. These men do not go 
so far as to condemn Sufism outright but to denouncing what they 
regarded as illegalities. 

1 D’Ohsson, Tableau, rv. ii. 667-8, 

2 Talbis Iblis, Cairo edn., 1921 and 1928, There is a partial English transla- 
tion by D. S. Margoliouth, "The Devil's Delusion’, in Islamic Culture, scattered 


through vols. 9 to 22, Hyderabad, 1935-48; also an article by Sirajul Haq, 
‘Sama and Rags of the Dervishes’, Islamic Culture, 1944, 111-30. 
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Similar opposition came from institutional Shi‘ism. Under 
Sunni dynasties like the Seljugs and Ottomans, Shi‘ites opposed 
Sufism and the orders primarily on religious grounds, since at 
a critical period in the development of doctrine the Sufis showed 
that wildya was not a privilege exclusive to a particular lineage 
but a divine grace freely bestowed. Shi‘i hostility to Sufism is 
brought out, for example, in the controversy surrounding the 
condemnation of al-Hallaj.1 The relationship of Shi‘is with the 
spiritual world was different from that of Sufis, and Sufi forms 
of devotion were not so necessary to them since they had their 
own forms of compensation for the spiritual deficiencies of legalistic 
religion. When Shi‘ism once again became the established ortho- 
dox religion of Iran the mujtahids proved very hostile to Sufism, 
and through its support of these mujtahids the Safawid dynasty, 
which had its origin in a Sufi order, became the persecutor of 
Sufis. One mujtahid, Aqā Muhammad ‘Ali, even earned the title 
of Stūfi-kush (the Sufi-slayer), on account of the number of 
"urafá' (gnostics) and darwishes whom he condemned to death.2 
Well-known Shi'i theologians who opposed the orders were 
Muhammad Baha’ ad-din al-‘Amili (d. 1030/1621), commonly 
known as Shaikh-i Bahā'ī, and Muhammad Bāgir al-Majlisī (d. 
1110/1699),? author of a treatise, al-I'tigādāt, against Sufism. 

As the power of the orders as a social movement gained ground 
through their integration with saint-veneration, and as the world- 
liness of f@ifa leaders grew, so opposition between them and 
the ‘wlama came to be based largely on mundane considerations. 
In time the *ulamā” linked themselves with respectable orders, 
since they were no longer mystical, and toyed with Sufi classics 
or the Ihya’. As-Sanüsi quotes Shaikh az-Zarrüq as saying that 
‘the works of [Abu Hamid] al-Ghazali are the mysticism of the 
legalists—/nna kutuba ’l-Ghazali tasawwufu ’I-fugaha’.4 But one 


! On the hostility of Abu Sahl an-Nawbakhti (d. 311/923) see L. Massignon, 
Passion, 1922, i. 151-9, 349-51. 

? E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist. Persia, iv. 368, with reference to Oisas al-'ulamā” 
by Muhammad ibn Sulaiman. 

3 Ibid. iv. 403-4, 409-10, 427-8. ‘Attacks on the Süfis, especially on their 
Pantheism (Wahdatu 'l-Wujüd), are also often met with in general manuals of 
Shi'a doctrine, but several independent denunciations of their doctrines exist, 
such as Āgā Muhammad "Alī Bihbihānī's Risdla-i-Khayrdtiyya, which led to 
a violent persecution of the Sūfīs and the death of several of their leaders’ 
(ibid. iv. 420). 

+ As-Sanūsī, Salsabīl, p. 9. 
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must not imagine these sober beings, for whom intellectual 
conviction (which is no more than admiration for their own 
orthodoxy) and legalistic moral integrity constituted the greater 
part of religion, taking part in a dhikr, though they sometimes 
lent the proceedings the dignity of their presence. Al-Ghazālī 
disapproved of dancing by those in authority, as not being con- 
sonant with their dignity and prestige among the people.' Yet 
never to the very end could the men of this class accept the mystical 
Way in theory and practice as a true guide to Muslim spirituality. 
Conseguently, as will be shown in the next chapter, they made 
no attempt to save the real things for which the orders stood, 
however inadeguately during their decadence, when a new and 
more formidable opponent began undermining this range of 
Islamic spirituality. 
1 See al-Ghazālī, Ihyā”, ii. 267. 


IX 


The Orders in the Contemporary 
Islamic World 


INETEENTH-CENTURY religious movements fall into three 
N groups: 
Salvation through Return to Origins (the Law): Wahhābism 
Salvation through the divinely-sent Leader 

(Guide): Mahdism 
Salvation through Ecstasy and Loss of Self- 

volition in the Sufi shaikh (charismatic 

leader): Tariga Revival 


These movements, emanating from the more backward parts of 
the Arab world, had in fact less influence upon Arabs than upon 
Africans. Each offered a different response by traditional Islam 
to the challenges of the age, and they undoubtedly met many 
men’s needs. Yet established Islamic institutions, in the persons 
of the ‘ulamda’, attacked all three, whilst the new men who made 
their appearance towards the end of the century attacked the 
fariqas in particular. 

There was, however, little sign of weakening in the hold the 
orders exercised over people even at the beginning of this century. 
Dhikrs were still performed in many mosques, even in the Haram 
ash-Sharif (until 1917), from which the 'ulamá' were especially 
concerned to eliminate them. Both dervishes and lay affiliates were 
still numerous in Syria, judging by the large numbers who took 
part in public dhzkrs on special occasions, to which numerous 
accounts in travel books bear witness. These occasions provided 
a marvellous opportunity to see the various types of dhikrs. The 
Mawlid an-Nabi festival, still held in Omdurman in the square 
where the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi formerly assembled his thousands 
for Friday prayer (though he prohibited the dhikr), was a fascinat- 
ing occasion in my days in that city. I have travelled with villagers 
and dervishes from Jerusalem in happier days to take part in the 
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celebrations at the shrine of Nabī Mūsā in the desert hills south of 
the Jericho road overlooking the Dead Sea.! 

The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries saw the orders 
attacked on all sides, but it was not this which made the difference 
from past ages. Attackers had never been wanting; their beliefs 
had been refuted, their practices condemned, their dervishes 
ridiculed and. occasionally executed, and their shaikhs castigated. 
None of this abated one whit of their popularity. What we have 
seen in our time has been a process of erosion set in motion through 
the twentieth-century spread of the process of secularization, with 
consequent changes in the social order and infiltration of secularist 
ideas. This process of change has so undermined the orders that 
in many parts of the Arab world they have declined into almost 
complete eclipse. 

Reform took the form of struggle against bida‘ (innovations, 
sing, bid'a) and reinforcement of the Sunna, So it had been with 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, though this type of reform 
aroused the opposition of the 'ulamá', and then towards the end 
of the century the Salafi movement ascribed the stagnation of 
Muslim lands to the corruption of life through dida‘, and stressed 
that reformation could only come through the elimination of 
aberrations and a revivification of the Sunna. The Salafi move- 
ment, associated with Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, 
opposed nearly every aspect of the orders as degenerate and 
tasawwuf proper as unlslamic, whilst tolerating the type of 
thought signified by the ethical teachings of al-Ghazāli.3 

t The celebration lasted from the eastern Good Friday to the following 
Thursday. Similarly the Syrian dósa used to take place on Khamis al-Masha'ikh 
to coincide with Maundy 'l'hursday at Homs and other places where there 
were Sa'dis. 

^ See, for example, Rashid Rida, Thy’ as-sunna wa imátat al-bid'a. 

3 A distinction must be made between those castigating the orders as enemies 
pu d C - - f a a The Moroccan 
I VES 5 Mm et. ja , . many centuries 
and especially from the 1oth [16th] there has appeared in the Maghrib a detest- 
able heresy. This is the formation of an organization, of the vulgar people around 
a living or dead shaikh noted for his sanctity and peculiar gifts. They accord 
him excessive love and veneration . . . such as they accord no other shaikh.' 
"Then he goes on to describe the way the orders have perverted Sufi terminology 
and practices; Ahmad an-Nasiri, Kitab al-istigsā li akhbār duwal al-Maghrib 
al-agsā, Cairo, 1312/1894, i. 63. 

Yet the writer of this condemnation, though a member of the world of the 


makhzan, also belonged to the world of Moroccan saintism, being a member of 
the Nāgirī family, which had a vested interest in the zdwiya Nāgiriyya of Tame- 
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In Turkey misgivings about the orders, as likely to form centres 
Of resistance to progress, began to be expressed in the middle of 
the century. Ubicini wrote in 1850: ‘An Osmanli, who holds a high 
post in the state, said to me one day, ‘‘Depend upon it, our ministers 
are labouring in vain, and civilization will never penetrate into 
Turkey so long as the tekiehs and the turbehs (tombs) remain 
standing". Concern about the more extravagant practices of 
the orders in Egypt led to the prohibition of the désa ceremony of 
the Sa‘diyya in 1881 under a fatwa of the Grand Mufti as a ‘repul- 
sive innovation’ (bid‘a gabiha).2 They were also forbidden the use 
of their kettle-drums, called baz. Similarly, the notorious Rifa'i 
ceremonies were prohibited by the Ottoman authorities in Turkey 
and Syria. 

Attacks from the 'ulamā” body and secular authority have been 
persistent, if intermittent, throughout the whole history of Sufism, 
though in practice a parallelism of religious authority was admit- 
ted; but in the past these attacks had never done more than lead 
to the condemnation of individual Sufis and the suppression of 
particular orders. They never affected their position in the life 
of Muslim communities, since they ministered to a religious need 
and filled a gap in the expression of the deeper meaning of Islam. 
We have already stated that the virtual disappearance of the orders 
in many lands by the middle of the twentieth century has not come 
through attack, either external or internal. It was the changing 
outlook that made the attacks of the critics, ‘ulama’, modernists, 
and new men, more effective and enabled them to enlist the aid 
of authority. In Egypt and Turkey governmental action, we have 
shown, had already suppressed the more spectacular aspects. 


grut in the Dar'a. He does not extend his condemnation to all orders, only to 
such as the Jilaliyyin, Haddawiyyin, 'Is&wiya, Hamádisha, Awlàd Sidi Bunu, 
and Rahaliyyin, but not orders he held to be more orthodox and holding to the 
true Sufi principles, such as his own family Nasiriyya, and the Tijaniyya, 
Wazzüniyya, and Darqawiyya. He thus belongs to the reforming tradition of 
Ahmad ibn Idris and Ahmad at-Tijani, rather than to the Salafi movement. 
Such distinctions are frequently subjective and the lines of demarcation 
difficult to establish. 

1M. A. Ubicini, Letters on Turkey, tr. Lady Easthope, 1856, i. 108. 

2 See A. le Chatelier, Confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz, 1887, pp. 222-5; 
EI.‘ i. art. “Dawsa’. This ceremony continued to be performed in Homs until 
well into this century, when a token ceremony was adopted. 

3 J. W. McPherson’s account of The Moulids of Egypt (Cairo, 1941) is almost 
a lament on their decline and of the effect of governmental restrictions upon 
mülid festivals. 
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Turkey, where the secularizing movement of Mustafa Kamal 
brought about their prohibition in 1925, is an example of 
what has been taking place less spectacularly in other countries 
through the process of secularization; changes in the outlook and 
in the social order undermining confidence in former religious 
ways. 

To begin with there was the spread of ideas of Islamic reform; 
return to the purity of primitive Islam, condemnation of innova- 
tions, and the struggle against superstitions became watchwords. 
The orders were particularly susceptible to this form of attack, 
for they had paid the penalty of institutionalization and especially 
of the adoption of the principle of heredity in holiness, The 
motive moving many shaikhs (to be qualified by reference to 
individuals) was not so much communion with God in any pure 
sense, as to win the favour of God and thereby obtain the this- 
world enjoyment of the fruits of such recognition. Formerly, legal 
treatises had been taught together with Sufism in their establish- 
ments, but during the last hundred years those seeking Islamic 
learning had turned almost exclusively to centres such as the 
Azhar or Qarawiyyin. This broke the alliance between orthodoxy 
and Sufism, and meant that the content of studies became formal 
and unilluminated and that the orders lost the support of many of 
the fugahā” class.” 


1 W. Cantwell Smith has pointed out (Islam in Modern History, Princeton, 
1957, p. $6) that many nineteenth-century reformers had experienced Sufi 
influence in their early years—such contrasting persons as the pan-Islamic 
Afghani, the Egyptian *ālim Muhammad ‘Abduh, the Nubian Mahdi Muham- 
mad Ahmad, the philosopher of the Ataturk revolution Ziya Gékalp, and the 
Pak-Indian Muhammad Iqbal. 

A well-known Muslim writer said: ‘I have a strong leaning towards Sufism; 
so have many of our educated men. When I was a child of five to nine years old, 
I used to see the dervishes who came to our village, and I would try to copy 
their movements, and I came to join in the dhikr. Of course, I could not grow 
up uninfluenced by these early Sufi contacts,” 

Light is thrown upon this aspect of the lives of Afghānī and ‘Abduh in Elie 
Kedourie’s Afghani and ‘Abduh (London, 1966). ‘Abduh’s scepticism went 
beyond intellectual bounds, since his relationship to Afghani was that of some 
form of tawajjuh or rábita (see pp. 8—14 and letter of ‘Abduh to Afghani on 
pp. 66-9), a technique Afghani may have acquired in India. Afghani also main- 
tained the Sufi distinction between exoteric and esoteric teaching, between what 
one professes openly and what one divulges to the adept. 

So pervasive was Sufi influence in Islamic life that contact was involuntary 
and unavoidable. But these same men reacted against their shaikhs and mode of 
worship, and discarded the whole system, even though their thought was coloured 
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Others, influenced by new conceptions, who felt that Islam 
must be ready to relate itself to the new world into which they 
were being drawn, were even more opposed to the orders. Few 
objected outright to Sufism as an individual spiritual discipline 
on Ghazālian lines, even though they may have thought it a waste 
of time, but the form it had taken, its extravagant popular mani- 
festations, was a different matter, and they held the orders 
responsible for the stagnation that had overtaken life in Muslim 
countries. They sought to discredit the shaikhs, not merely on 
this account, but also because they were particularist, limited, 
unenthusiastic about burning issues like nationalism, and were 
too attached to clan, family, and local traditions. Especially, they 
resented the power the baraka-exploiters wielded over their 
adherents and their interference in what these new men re- 
garded as secular matters.! 

But most important of all was the general process of seculariza- 
tion, meaning by this term the process of change from a social and 
cultural system informed throughout by religion, to an order in 
which each sphere of life, science and art, political and econo- 
mic activities, society and culture, and also morality and religion 
itself, became autonomous spheres. This movement of change 
was largely unconscious, unnoticed, and continuous. Only a few 
generations ago all Muslims were conscious of living sub specie 
aeternitatis. Now the same revolution which has transformed the 
former Christian world is taking place in the Islamic world. 
Other-worldly reference is fading. Islam is clung to because of 
its social and cultural implications, but its spiritual power has 
weakened. It must be remembered that mysticism as a system of 
thought was marginal to Islam, as is shown by the fact that the 
‘ulama@ feel no sense of loss at its disappearance. The orders, we 
have shown, were the vehicles, not the substance, of the mystic 
life, and as the urge to the mystic life weakened so did the orders. 
In the context of the popularization of mystic insights in the orders 


in some respects by their early experiences. Today, in the modern Arab world, 
children grow up without even that unconscious experience. 

t In the 1930s it could still happen that an intellectual rejection of religion 
might be consonant with actual participation in religious rites. A friend wrote: 
"The most “modern” effendi who, in conversation, expresses a contempt for 
religion and who, to all appearance, is engrossed in contemporary politics, may 
spend his evenings with a dervish group, treating the Shaikh at-Tariqa with 
medieval deference.’ It would be hard to find any parallel today in the Near 
Eastern Arab world, 
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one has to translate ‘mystic life’ in this last phrase by ‘(supereroga- 
tory) devotional life’, and, in fact, the devotional loss has been 
disastrous.’ The tragedy of the compromise effected between the 
doctors of the Law and the masters of the interior life is that no 
true equilibrium was achieved, only an uneasy coexistence. It is 
noteworthy that there is practically no devotional material in 
Arabic other than that which has come from the orders, and 
though these books continue to be sold they are bought mainly by 
those sections of the population least modified by modern change. 

The word tasawwuf conjures up to the mind of the average 
modern Arab thoughts of speculative abstractions and obscure 
or erotic poems, on the one hand, and of gross superstition, filthy 
ragged dervishes, orgiastic dances, and venal charlatan shaikhs 
caricatured in current literature and magazines, on the other. 
Opposed by the ‘ulama’, by the salafi-type of fundamentalist 
reformers, and by the secularized new men, and primarily under- 
mined by changes taking place in the whole social and religious 
climate, it is hardly to be wondered that the orders are in decline 
everywhere. This has come about, less by defection, than because 
the young have not been joining. Tā'ifas disappear when shaikhs die 
since there is no one to succeed; their sons, in their intellectual out- 
look and dominant interests, no longer belong to their fathers’ world. 

Far more than social stability, the traditional harmony of the 
life of the spirit has been disrupted. A changing situation requires 
religion to show that it can still remain relevant to human needs 
and can confront challenges and opportunities flexibly and con- 
structively, but the clerical classes have not been able to adapt their 
religious outlook, and consequently their authoritarian system, to 
men in their actual situation, nor to find new ways of serving the 
community. Secular ideas are affecting every section of society, 
though of course in different degrees. What has added to their 
decline is that many functions of the ģā'ifas have been taken over 
by secular organizations: new educational facilities, clubs, and 
societies. Account must also be taken of the way in which economic 
changes weakened and finally eliminated trade and craft guilds, for- 
merly closely associated with Sufi tawā'if. The traditional master 
(patron)-client (protégé) relationship in these guilds has been 

* ] have myself witnessed this complete reaction against the Sufi suhba and 


dhikr since I held my first conversation with a dervish in Jāmi' al-Umawī in 
Damascus in what he told me was al-Ghazali's khalwa in July 1931. 
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superseded. It has been shown! that in a cotton town in Egypt only 
the old inhabitants belong to the local tā'ifa. It has become a 
conservative association, helping to preserve the identity of the 
locals and maintain their distinction from the influx of cotton-mill 
operatives. 

In Egypt the Muslim Brotherhood, Ikhwan al-Muslimin, served 
as a substitute for the orders, both as a system of guidance for the 
individual and of service to the community, through its grouping 
in local associations. In a sense it came out of a /Z' fa. Hasan al- 
Bannā' (1906-49), founder of the Ikhwān movement, was initiated 
into the Hasafiyya fa’ifa in 1923 by the son of its founder, Hasanain 
al-Hasafi, and the first benevolent society he founded took the 
name of the order and was called al-Jam‘iyyat al-Hasafiyyat al- 
Khairiyya.* But the movement, which at one time had within it, 
in spite of reactionary tendencies, great possibilities, suffered the 
fate of so many Islamic religious movements when it became 
involved in politics. In different countries the Muslim Brotherhood 
has appealed to different classes of the population, but in general 
the Ikhwan have been opposed to the orders and have contributed 
towards their decline. 

Account must also be taken of the fact that other changes in 
the social and political order have affected the life and prestige 
of the order shaikhs. They are no longer sought after to arbitrate 
in communal and inter-tribal disputes and their wealth has 
diminished with the decrease in numbers of affiliates and their 
offerings. The local community is no longer so closely integrated 
as in the past, but is more and more coming to see itself as part of 
the life of a larger political entity. 

We cannot generalize about the dates when the recession began, 
or its extent, since this varies in different countries and among 
different classes of society within them. Social custom does not 
change uniformly. In the Arab Near East the decline of the orders 
is so marked since they were strongest in towns, and towns have 
been most affected by modern change. 'T'he Arab is only in excep- 
tional cases mystically minded: he is generally content with the 
literal, and the way to God along extrinsic lines has been enough 
for him. The cultivation of tasawwuf has been strongest in 


! W. M. Carson, ‘The Social History of an Egyptian Factory’, M.E.J. xi 


(1957), 368. : 
? See Ishaq Musa Husaini, The Moslem Brethren, Beirut, 1956, p. 9. 
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non-Arab lands, with the notable exception of Arabized Hamitic 
(Berber and Kushitic) communities, and it is within these that it 
still retains some hold, whereas in the purely Arab Near East 
both the orders and interest in tasawwuf has almost vanished. In 
consequence attacks have ceased and there have since appeared 
a number of sympathetic studies in Arabic of this movement of 
the Muslim spirit! In the Arabized Hamitic regions (Maghrib 
and Nilotic Sudan), where the orders were very strong among 
cultivators and even nomads as well as other classes, their decline 
has become marked only since 1945. 

We have called attention to the importance of Mecca during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as a diffusion centre. Its 
decline in this respect begins with the 1914-18 war period, but 
the Wahhabi take-over in 1924 spelled the death-blow of the 
orders there; not that they were suppressed, but authority, 
regarding them as an unsuitable aspect of the holy city to present 
to pilgrims, simply showed that it was advisable for them to keep 
out of sight, ‘though nobody will object to your repeating the 
name of God silently to yourself in the sacred enclosure’. 

Relatively few of the new men even attempted to make a genuine 
appraisement of Sufism. Muhammad Iqbal’s The Reconstruction 
of Religious Thought in Islam (1930) is notable. This has been 
called an attempt to reinterpret in a humanist spirit the spiritual 
experience of the Sufis, especially the Persian Sufi heritage. There 
is no evidence that Iqbil followed a Path other than the intellectual 
and poetical, and his thought proved too speculative and humanis- 
tic to awaken response among Muslims outside his own cultural 
milieu, especially among Arabs. The Azharites derided or con- 
demned the preoccupation which many western orientalists have 
displayed towards this aspect of Islam.? In Iran, on the contrary, 


' Among understanding Egyptian students of Sufism we should mention 
especially Abu 'l-'Alà' ‘Afifi, whose last work, At-Tasawwuf: ath-Thawra 
*r-rūhiyya fi '1-Islām (Cairo, 1963), was limited in scope to stage-one Sufism, 

* An article in Majallat al-Azhar (1372/1952, pp. 892—3) refers to the way 
certain orientalists, in particular Louis Massignon and Louis Gardet, have 
been seduced by extreme pantheistic mystics such as Ibn al-'Arabi and states 
categorically that ‘the greater part of what orientalists call Muslim mysticism 
has no common ground with Islam’; see S. de Beaurecueil, M.I.D.E.O. i 
(1954), 189. 

Not only the Azbarites but the Moroccan philosopher of Personalism, 
Mohamed Aziz Lahbabi, also takes the same view. After mentioning tasawwuf 
as one of the causes of the Muslim decadence, he writes (Le personnalisme 
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modern response to Sufism has been quite different from that of 
Arabs, but this derives from the fact that intellectual and poetical 
Sufism, so associated with the reawakening of the spirit of Persian 
culture after the attempt of Arab Islam to submit it to its own 
standards, was regarded as a national heritage. 

Turkey is the apparent exception to this gradual process of 
erosion. There the process was accelerated since the orders 
became a direct object of attack by the secularizing movement, 
being regarded as something not merely decadent, but politically 
reactionary and dangerous. 

We have mentioned earlier that the orders in many parts of 
the Turkish empire had been attacked on religious and moral as 
well as political and partisan grounds, yet they were not thereby 
stimulated either to undertake real reform or to manifest new life. 
Reform movements took place in fringe areas and in Africa. All 
the same, the influence of the orders remained strong right up to 
the time of their suppression. S. Anderson gives a list! of seventeen 
officially recognized zarigas in Constantinople in July 1921. 'T'his 
city had 258 tekkes, as well as many unsubsidized small centres 
or groups which met in private houses. The orders were a natural 
focus of the reforming zeal of the Atatūrk revolution and were 
abolished in 1925.2 After that Albania became the stronghold of 


musulman, Paris, 1964, pp. 94~5): ‘D’origine non islamique, le soufisme a 
modifié l'esprit originel de l'Islam et en a envahi toutes les structures: c'est 
avec lui que les musulmans commencent à s'adonner aux diverses variantes du 
fatalisme (tawakkul, maraboutisme, croyance à la précarité du temps, à l'irréalité 
du monde, etc., et par conséquent, au renoncement au monde). La retraite des 
Soufis (sorte de vie monacale particuliére) et le maraboutisme vont à l'encontre 
de toute évolution culturelle, de tout progres, et aussi des directives que donnent 
le Coran et la Sunna. On ne doit pas oublier, comme nous le rappelle M. Louis 
Gardet, que la mystique n'a de l'Islam qu'une "position marginale par rapport 
aux sciences religieuses officielles" et pour cause! Car l'origine de la mystique 
n'est pas musulmane; presque toutes les pratiques des Soufis sont amusulmanes, 
quand elles ne sont pas antimusulmanes.’ 

With this question we are not concerned, since we have been looking at 
Sufism, and indeed Islam as a culture, from the historical or sociological point 
of view. To us Sufism in all its manifestations is manifestly Islamic, but both 
the Azharites and Mohamed Lahbabi limit themselves to the Out'ān and 
Sunna (see Lahbabi, op. cit., p. 1). 

! The Moslem World, xii (1922), 53. 

? On the suppression of the tekkes see H. E. Allen, The Turkish Transforma- 
tion, Chicago, 1935, chapter x. The reformers’ attacks were particularly directed 
against the orders on account of the political role they had frequently played. 
The blind devotion accorded their heads made them formidable opponents. 
"The immediate occasion for their suppression was the Kurdish revolt of February 
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the Bektāshiyya, even surviving for a time under Communist rule.! 
The abolition of the orders in Turkey proved decisive and they 
are not likely to play a major religious and social role again. It is 
true that there have been reports of fariga activities,? sometimes 
surprising manifestations of saint-veneration,? but it is only too 
easy to misinterpret these things. Veneration for saints had not 
suddenly disappeared by government decree and therefore did 
not have to be revived. The older sections in a changing society 


1925, led by the Naqshabandi leader, Shaikh Sa‘id; see A. J. Toynbee and 
K. P. Kirkwood, Turkey, London, 1926, pp. 265-70. In June all the tekkes of the 
eastern provinces were closed and in September the decree was extended to 
the whole of Turkey and embraced the titles and special costumes by which 
members of the different orders were distinguished. 

1 A Bektashi žekke (tomb of "Abdallāh al-Maghāwirī) on the western slopes 
of the Mugattam hills with a wonderful view over Cairo survived until very 
recently. There are recent accounts in J. Leroy, Monks and Monasteries of the 
Near East, English tr. London, 1963, chap. 3 (first published in 1958) and 
Dorothea Russell, Medieval Cairo, London, 1962, pp. 137-8. This tekke has 
since been confiscated by the government, but the dervishes, all Albanians, 
were given a house in Ma‘adi in compensation where their traditions continued 
to be maintained until the death of the last shaikh, Ahmad Sirrī Bābāb in 1965; 
see M.I.D.E.O, viii (1964-6), 572-3. 

2 Tijani activities hit the headlines at one period. This order had gained 
only a small group of followers in Turkey, but its propaganda was at work 
during the period of the 1939-45 war, the leader, Kemal Pilavoglu, being 
openly active in Ankara in 1942. After the triumph of the Democratic Party in 
the May 1950 elections secularist pressure was relaxed and the new government 
allowed the reopening of saints’ tombs and pilgrimage to them. This provoked 
a popular reaction. Kemal Pilavoglu organized the destruction of statues of 
Atatürk and in consequence he and his lieutenants received prison sentences 
(sce H. A. Reed, ‘Revival of Islam in Secular Turkey’, M.E.¥., viii (1954), 
274-6). The Bektāshis also began public activity in Istanbul and the Nagsha- 
bandis in the eastern vilayets, and this led to police intervention in 1953 and 1954. 

A recent Naqshabandi group in eastern Turkey is that of the ‘Followers of 
Light’, the Nurcus or Nurculars, founded by a Kurd, Sa'īd Nūrsī (1870-1960); 
see M.W. 1960, 232-3, 338-41; 1961, 71-4. 

The whirling dhikr of the Mawlawis is enacted yearly in Qonya; for a descrip- 
tion of a recent recital see H. Ritter, ‘Die Mevlanafeier in Konya vom 11-17 
Dezember 1960’, Oriens, xv (1962), 249-70. It may also be witnessed occasion- 
ally as a tourist attraction in Cairo and Lebanese Tripoli. 

* On pilgrimage to the tomb of Yunus Emre see Sofi Huri, ‘Yunus Emre: 
In Memoriam’, M.W. xlix (1959), 111-23. Lyman MacCallum writes in the 
introduction to his translation of The Mevlidi Sherif (1943, p. 15): ‘In Republican 
Turkey the Mevlid continues to be chanted in mosques and in homes, and the 
recital takes place either on some religious festival, such as the Night of Power, 
or at a time of rejoicing, such as a house~warming or a victory of the Turkish 
arms, or at a time of mourning. Perhaps its commonest occurrence is on the 
fortieth day after a death; invitations to such memorial recitals are a common 
feature of the Istanbul press.’ See the account of a mevlid ceremony in Bisbee, 
The New Turks, Philadelphia, 1951, p. 138. 
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feel a nostalgic longing for elements of the past. The poetry and 
humanism of a Rimi influence many new men too. But these 
things must be placed within the whole setting of the seculariza- 
tion of society. ‘These are ‘survivals’ from an old way of life; they 
are no longer ruling forces in men’s lives. 

It is difficult to convey any balanced assessment of the situation 
in the Arab world, when, in fact, the orders still exist, dhikrs are 
performed, and miilids observed. In Egypt, after the revolution 
of 1952, the principle of inevitable hereditary succession was 
abolished in favour of the elected shaikh and there has followed 
some stabilization in what are regarded as respectable orders. An 
Egyptian friend tells me that university students may be found 
attending and even taking part in dhikrs, but he admitted that this 
illustrates rather the restless search of youth for inner stability 
than any rebirth in order vitality. Such a course is temporary, 
whereas the aim of the orders, for the affiliate as well as for the 
dervish, was that it was a Way to be pursued throughout life, not 
a temporary course of spiritual uplift. The real deficiency (demon- 
strated through many disappointed young men) is the lack of 
qualified guides, spelling the virtual disappearance of the fariga 
as a Way of spiritual discipline. 

The decline in the orders has been less marked in the Maghrib 
and Nilotic Sudan than elsewhere in the Arabic-speaking world. 
The French had encouraged the orders in Morocco, recognizing 
their leaders and festivals, as part of their attempt to maintain 
a balance between the different forces in the country, especially 
opposing them to the orthodox, reformist, and progressive. 
Muhammad V (reg. 1927-61) supported the Salafis and prohibited 
the processions and mawdsim of the ‘Isawiyya and Hamdüshiyya, 
as well as sacrifices (nahd’ir) offered to saints and other prohibited 
practices.' He was successful in promulgating a decree (1946) 
prohibiting the establishment of new orders and the building of 
new z@wtyas without authorization from the king. In Morocco it 
is estimated that practising adepts and affiliates number about four 
per cent of the population, though the number of people actually 
linked with a ģā”ifa, ot rather to its marabouts, is much higher. 

7 See "Allāl al-Fāsī's lecture, ‘Al-Harakat as-Salafiyya fi’l-Maghrib’, in his 
Hadith al-Maghrib fi 'l-Mashriq, Cairo, 1956, p. 13. 

> "Allāl al-Fāsī, op. cit., p. 21. 


3 Variations between social classes and occupational groups may be illus- 
trated from Morocco. The percentage of practising adepts and affiliates is weaker 
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In Algeria in 1950 the number of adherents of the three main 
orders represented there (Khalwatiyya, Shādhiliyya, and Oādi- 
riyya) embraced some half a million members, the Rahmāniyya 
(= Khalwatiyya) being the strongest with 230,000 adherents.! 
M. Fauque, after showing that the orders are displaying a little 
activity, writes; ‘Il ne faut pas croire toutefois que l'Islam des 
marabout et des confréries soit en marche vers des lendemains 
pleins de promesses. En effet le déclin paraît irréversible, et va 
semble-t-il de pair avec le progrès de la modernisation du style de 
vie des populations.’ 

Here and there an odd order has gained a following in modern 
times, and even wider fame. The ‘Alawiyya, a Darqawi derivative, 
founded at Mostaganam (Oran) in 1918 by Ahmad ibn al-‘Alawi 
(Ibn ‘Aliwa: 1872-1934) on his return from travels in India where 
he learnt new (i.e. non-Maghribi) Sufi doctrines and techniques 
(methods for dhikr and retreat). This order has excited the interest 
of a number of Europeans, many of whom have written on the 
founder's life and teachings.* The mere existence of such an order 
witnesses to eternal realities, but its outlook is limited in that its 
teaching shows no new trend or adaptation for life in a changing 
world. "The iftifāl, or festival of the order, is highly organized 
and brings together a motley throng, from Rifian mountaineers 
to European converts, Even in this order secession has taken place 
and there are dissident groups in Oran and Relizane. 


among the tribes of the plain and the riverains of the Atlantic coast (three per 
cent), but higher in the Atlas mountains with a maximum of ten per cent in the 
Territory of Tafilelt, the region adjoining Algeria. 

* "These are the figures given by L. P. Fauque, *'Oü en est l'Islam traditionnel 
en Algérie?’, L’ Afrique et I’ Asie, no. lv (1961), 19. 

2 L. P. Faugue, loc. cit., p. 22. 

3 Its attraction for Europeans is related to that search, or rather longing, for 
enlightenment which provides the various esoteric and theosophical movements 
with adherents. 

Here it may be well to mention the societies in the western world which go 
under the name of Sufi, in case anyone wonders whether they have anything to 
do with the subject of this book. But no reader will fail to realize that they are 
inauthentic, simply because, unlike the ‘Alawiyya, they represent no continuous 
Sufi tradition, but are rootless, invented, superficial theosophies, even if put 
together by an easterner and however much use they make of quotations from 
Sufi classics. Sufism is a Way, and though the corruption of the orders has 
given its outward manifestations a debased significance, the Way itself cannot 
be corrupted, 

* The most recent is M. Lings, A Moslem Saint of the Twentieth Century: 
Shaikh Ahmad al-‘Alawi, London, 1961. 
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The most remarkable tariga event in the last century was 
certainly the Sanūsiyya. But this century has witnessed the evolu- 
tion of its shaikh from a gāwiya-head to a king, with corresponding 
decline in its spiritual influence. The phases of the change begin 
with the order’s part in the struggle against the Italians, followed 
by the 1914-18 war; then its period of suffering and exile during 
Italian rule, when its leaders had to take refuge in Egypt and else- 
where; next followed the association of the leader with the British 
during their operations in Libya, subsequently placing the Shaikh, 
Sayyid Idris, at the head of the Emirate of Cyrenaica and then of 
the Kingdom of Libya. Finally, the discovery and exploitation of 
oil resources encompassed the ruin of the Order. 

Though the orders can never regain their former influence 
in Islamic life they will continue to exist, for there are always 
some peasants, artisans, and intellectuals who need the type of 
spiritual solace they offer, or are ready to seek in them a way of 
escape or refuge from the anxieties of life in the modern world, 
as their ancestors found in them a counterbalance to the ordinary 
man’s political, economic, and religious impotence. Modern 
secular institutions and outlook do not satisfy a minority, who 
feel the need to maintain spiritual values. In less sophisticated 
regions the orders retain some authority through their identifica- 
tion with the saint-cult, and villagers continue to believe in the 
efficacy of the baraka associated with the spirit within the tomb. 
It has been pointed out that a few famous miilids can still draw 
their thousands, but then the whole western world keeps the 
festival of Christmas, and how much does this mean spiritually! 
Even in the Soviet Asiatic Republics, the farigas manage to 
survive.! 

The decline in the orders is symptomatic of the failure of 
Muslims to adapt their traditional interpretation of Islam for life 


7 So little do they count that the Soviet authorities are ready to allow open 
dhikr gatherings. ‘During the past few years the Soviet press has revealed that... 
“unofficial” Islam is also represented by Sufi fraternities (tarika) which, although 
forbidden by Soviet law, seem recently to have had an unexpected comeback. 
It is in Dagestan and the Chechen country that these Sufi fraternities are the 
most numerous and influential. Most of them are offshoots of the old Naqsh- 
bandiyeh tarika: Kunta Khoja, Bammat Khoja and Battal Khoja. It appears 
from a recent article [Sept. 1965] that members of these fraternities hold public 
seances (zikr), accompanied by religious singing and dancing, without any 
intervention on the part of the authorities’ (Bennigsen and Lemercier- 
Quelquejay, Islam in the Soviet Union, London, 1967, p. 181). 
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in a new dimension. Islam as exoteric religion addresses itself to 
the whole of humanity, conveying the truth in a form that can be 
lived by anybody, whereas mysticism is a way open to but few. 
Yet religion is not only revelation. Mysticism is an essential corol- 
lary to exoteric religion, even though it is a spiritual discipline 
pursued by the few and its social manifestations are subject to 
corruption. True as the criticisms of the reformers may have been, 
there is no question that the orders inherited, embodied, and 
diffused throughout the Islamic world a vast store of spiritual 
experience and energy, and that without them Islam’s spiritual 
influence is greatly impoverished. They fulfilled an important 
psychological function in their penetration of society as well as 
the individual life by spiritual values. Now that has gone, Such 
things as contemporary concern in Turkey with the spiritual 
values of Yunus Emre, his love for humanity and human values, 
are not revivals of the mystical spirit, but expressions of the spirit 
of humanism, linked with the past and made universal in the spirit 
of the present.! 

We need not suppose that change has put to sleep for good the 
forces which formerly found expression in the orders, for the 
needs which the orders once served are still there, and means for 
ministering to them may reappear in new forms and under other 
aspects in modern life. Sociologically speaking, we have seen 
religion displaced, or contract from being the regulative principle 
behind life, sustaining and moulding society, to becoming one 
among many aspects of social life, though receiving special recogni- 
tion as a factor of differentiation within the universalism of secular 
culture. At the same time, Islam continues to be the guiding 
principle in the personal lives of vast numbers of people, and 
within Islam the Sufi tradition will continue to fulfil its mission 
of maintaining the deeper spiritual values through the special 
linkage and relationship with the spiritual world that the tarigas 
represent, Our concern has been primarily with historical move- 
ment and organization, but we will never forget that the zariga is 
spiritual, whereas the ģā'ifa is authentic only in so far as it em- 
bodies the fariga. Although so many faw4’if are disappearing, yet 
the genuine Sufi tradition of initiation and guidance is being main- 
tained, along with the teaching of an authentic Sufi theosophy, 


' See RK H Karpat, ‘Social Themes in Contemporary Turkish Literature’, 
M.E.Ž. 1960, p. 31. 
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and this will never be lost. The Path, in our age as in past ages, is 
for the few who are prepared to pay the price, but the vision of 
the few who, following the way of personal encounter and commit- 
ment, escape from Time to know re-creation, remains vital for the 
spiritual welfare of mankind. 


APPENDIX A 
Relating to Early Stistlas 


THE earliest preserved silsila is that of Ja'far al-Khuldī (d. 
348/959). According to Ibn an-Nadim (d. a.D. 995)! al~ 
Khuldi took the zariga from al-Junaid (d. A.D. gro), he from 
Sarī as-Sagatī (d. A.D. 867), from Mla'rūf al-Karkhī (d. A.D. 813), 
from Fargad as-Sabakhī (d. A.D. 748), from Elasan al-Basri (d. 
A.D. 728), from Anas ibn Malik (d. A.D. 709), the traditionist, and 
he from the Prophet. 

Al-Qushairi gives the ascription (using the phrase akhdh at-tarīg) 
of his own shaikh, Abu 'Ali ad-Daqqaq (d. A.D. 1016), from whom 
the links are Abu '1l-Qàsim Ibráhim an-Nasrübüdi (d. A.D. 979)— 
ash-Shibli (d. A.D. 945)—al-Junaid— Sari as-Sagatī —Ma'rūf al- 
Karkhi—Da’iid at-Ta’i—the Tabi‘tin.? 

The Imam ‘Ali is not mentioned in these stlsilas until the 
fifth/eleventh century. Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a (d. a.D. 1270) gives the 
khirga of Sadr ad-din Muhammad ibn Flamüya (d. A.D. 1220)? 
which is especially interesting in that it embraces three sz/silas— 
through al-Khadir, certain "Alid Imāms, and a version of the 
classical ascription. It is therefore in the fullest sense more of an 
esoteric than a mystical line. The khirqa Khadiriyya, that is, the 
spiritual initiation, came directly from al-Khadir to his grand- 
father, Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad, one of the tutors of ‘Ain 
al-Qudat al-Hamadānī. 

The two lines, quasi-Shi'i and Sunni, converge with Ma'rūf 
al-Karkhī, who is said to have been a Mandaean nawlā (client) 

1 Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, p. 183. 

2 Al-Qushairi, Risdla, 1901 edn., p. 134. 

3 Sadr ad-din, who was born in Khurasan and was taken to Syria to escape 
the Mongols, invested with the khirga Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a’s physician uncle, 
Rashid ad-din ‘Ali ibn Khalifa, in 615/1218; see Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, ‘Uyiin al- 
anba’ fi tabagdt al-atibba’, Cairo, 1299/1882, ii. 250-1. 

This Damascus branch (whose 2isba does not refer to Hama and is pronounced 
Hamawaih) were subservient to the Sunni Ayyübid rulers and dissembled their 


Shi'ism, though they maintained the 'Alid silsila. “Imad ad-din was the officially 
appointed inspector of all the Syrian Ahdnagdhs. His grand-nephew on the 


Persian side, Sa'd ad-din al-Hamüya (595/1198-650/1252), was a famous Shi' 
Sufi, khalifa of Najm ad-din Kubri. His numerous works were epitomized by 


his pupil, 'Aziz ad-din ibn M. an-Nasafi (d. 661/1263) in his Kashf al-haqa'iq. 
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of ‘Ali ar-Ridā and to have adopted Islam at his hands. At a later 
stage Sufis were frequently initiated into a futuwwa grade, a third 
line going back to 'Ali. 


Sadr ad-din Abu 'I-Hasan Muhammad ibn Hamüya, d. 1220 
| 
‘Imad ad-din ‘Umar b. Hamūya, d. 1181 


| 
Mu'īn ad-dīn Abu 'Abdallāh Muhammad ibn Ķamūya, d. 1135 
| 


Abu 'Ali al-Fadl al-Fármadhi, d. 1084 EE 
| 
Abu '1-Oāsim al-Gurgāni, d. 1076 The Prophet 


Abu ‘Uthman Sa‘id al-Maghribi, d. 984 


d. 310/922 (or 348/959) 

Al-Junaid ibn Muhammad, d. 910 
Sari as-Saqati, d. 867 

Ma'rūf al-Karkhī, d. 815 


| 
Alī ibn Misa ar-Rida (8th Imām), d. 818 Da'ūd at-Tā'ī, d. 781 
Mūsā ibn Ja'far al-Kāzim, d. 799 Habib al-'Ajami, d. 737 


Ja'far iba Mubammad as-Südiq, d. 763 Hasan al-Basri, 643-728! 







Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Baqir, d. 731 
| 
‘Ali b. al-Husain Zain al-'Ábidin, d. 712 


| 
Husain ibn ‘Ali, d. 680 
| 





l 
‘Ali ibn Abī Tālib, d. 661 


| 
Muhammad the Prophet 


7 Writers who sought to discredit the Sufis, such as Ibn al-Jawzi, had no 
difficulty in showing that these last four ("Alī to Da'ūd at-Tā'ī) had never met 
each other in this world (cf. Talbis Iblis, 1928, p. 191). Sufis were well aware of 
this, but they were not so bound by time and space. The Naqshabandis have 
still further silsilas whose early links were not related in this life. One comes 
from Abu Bakr through Salman al-Farisi, and in the other it is claimed ex- 
pressly that Abu Yazid al-Bistimi received his mantle from Ja‘far ag-Sādig, 
‘Lord of the Gnostics’, after his death. 
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The lines of Ahmad ibn ar-Rifā'i are given in detail by Tagī 
ad-dīn al-Wāsitī, writing about A.D. 1320, in his Tirydq al- 
Muhibbin (pp. 5—7). His first initiator, "Alī Abī 'I-Fadl al-Oārī” 
al-Wāsitī, is linked to al-Junaid along recognized lines. In addition, 
he inherited three sz/szlas through his initiation by his maternal 
uncle, Mansür. The first was hereditary, father to son, as far as 
Junaid, then along regular lines. The second went to Ma'ruf al- 
Karkhi and then the ‘Alid line. The third (pp. 6-7, 42) was unusual. 
It went to Abu Bakr al-Hawazani al-Bata’ihi who, apart from being 
given the khirga in his sleep by Abu Bakr as-Siddiq, also joins on 
to a line of secret gnostic teaching through: 

‘Sayyid as-Siifiyya’ Sahl at-Tustari, d. 886 or 896 
Dhü 'n-Nün al-Misri, d. 859 

Isrāfīl al-Maghribi (see Sarraj, Luma', pp. 228, 288) 
Abu ‘Abdallah M. Hubaisha at-Tabi'i 

Jābir al-Ansari as-Sahhabi 

‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, d. 661 


Taqi ad-din includes other spiritual genealogies than those of 
Ahmad ibn ar-Rifa‘i in his work, including the Khurasanian one 
of Yūsuf al-Hamadānī (p. 47). 
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APPENDIX B 
Sūfīs, Malāmatīs, and Oalandarīs 


THE distinction between sūfi and darwish (or fagīr) is the 
difference between theory and practice. The sift follows 
a mystical theory or doctrine, the darwish practises the 
mystical Way. Of course, one is a darwish and a sii at the same 
time and there is no essential distinction in theory. The sūfi is a 
darwish and the darwish isa siifi since neither can be in isolation from 
the other, but in practice there is a disproportion of emphasis, 
some $üfis being predominantly intellect or creative imagination, 
like Ibn al-‘Arabi, and others mainly dervishes, all feeling, emo- 
tion, and action. In both instances we find sūfis and dervishes 
dispensing with a guide and relying solely upon themselves 
(though frequently allowing for a spiritual guide), passively or 
actively, to achieve the annihilation of self and direct absorption 
into divine Reality, one by intellectual exercises, the other by 
psycho-physical practices. Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda (1333-90) 
belonged to the Shadhili tradition, but in a letter to Abu Ishaq ash- 
Shatibi, who had sought an opinion as to whether a shaikh was 
indispensable, he wrote that he himself was more guided in his 
spiritual path by sZfi writings than by shaikhs.! Most of these 
men who dispense with a this-world guide acknowledge a spiritual 
guide. 

Also involved is the distinction between the sifi and the 
malamati. 'This question has been somewhat confused. Abu ‘Abd 
ar-Rahmān as-Sulamī (d. 412/1021) regarded the malāmatis 
(blameworthy ones) as the highest grade of God’s slaves, above 
both the legalists (fugakā” class) and the theosophists, Ah? al- 
ma'rifa? Now these latter, the second category, the khawdss, he 

' See P, Nwyia, Jan ‘Abbdd: Letires, Beirut, 1958, p. 126. Various fatwds on 
the question are quoted from Ahmad al-Wansharishi’s Mi'yār by Muhammad 
ibn Tāwīt at-Tanjī in his edition of Ibn Khaldūn's Skifā' as-sā'il (Istanbul, 
1958, pp. 110-34), including one from Ibn Khaldün himself who was no Sufi 
and clearly in his writings betrays little except surface comprehension of Sufism. 

2 See his Risālat al-Malāmatiyya, edited by Abu 'l-'Ala' 'Afifi in bis AL 
Malámatiyya wa 's-Süfiyya wa ahl al-futuwwa, Cairo, 1364/1945, pp. 86-7. 


The terminology attached to ‘the three ways to God’, and the distinctions, vary 
with the writers: with Najm ad-dīn Kubrā == akhyār, abrār, and shuttdr (see 
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calls the Sūfiyya; but these are the ‘elect’ or ‘privileged’ rather 
than simple sifis, those upon whom God has bestowed special 
knowledge of Himself, who can perform karamdt and penetrate 
hidden mysteries. The Maldmatis are sūfīs: "Among their prin- 
ciples is disciplined guidance under a siifi leader (tmam min a’immat 
al-gawm) to whom recourse should be had in all matters pertaining 
to mystical knowledge and experiences.’! 

Although the Nubian, Dhi ’n-Niin, and the Mervian, Bishr ibn 
al-Hārith (d. 277/841), tend to be looked upon as originators of 
the malamati tendency, its true origins are to be sought in 
Nishapur.? It is not to be regarded as distinct from tasawwuf, but 
simply as the Nishapuri school of mysticism. As-Sulami includes 
among malamatis: Sahl at-Tustari, Yahya ibn Ma‘adh ar-Razi, 
and above all Abu Yazid al-Bistámi, to whom is ascribed the 
formulation of the specific doctrines of the school. 

The sūfi is concerned with fawakkul ('trust; Qur'an, lxv. 3) 
and that to him involves znkár al-kasb (severing the bonds of acquisi- 
tion and personal action), with training, guidance, and even sub- 
jection to his shaikh, affirmed with oath and investment with a 
khirga, regulated exercises (dhikr) and sama‘. All these the malā- 
mati rejects, at least theoretically. At the foundation of the 
malámati tendency is the absolute nothingness of man before God. 
Contrary to the sufi, the true malamati conceals his progress in 
the spiritual life. He aspires to free himself from the world and 
its passions whilst living in the world. Shihab ad-din as- 
Suhrawardi writes: ‘It has been said that the maldmati is one 
who neither makes a show of doing good or harbours thoughts of 
evil.’ He explained this as follows: "The malamati is one whose 
veins are saturated with the nourishment of pure virtue, who is 
really sincere, who does not want anyone to be acquainted with 
his ecstatic states and experiences.'* The malāmati is ready to be 


his al- Ugül al-'ashara, ed. M. Molč in Annales Islamologigues, Cairo, iv. 1963, 
15-22), and with Ibn al-'Arabi = 'ubbād, Sūfiyya, and Malāmatiyya; Al- 
Futūhāt al-Makkiyya, A.H. 1326 edn., iii. 34 ff., and see "Afīfi, op. cit., p. 20. 

t Sulami in ‘Afifi, op. cit., p. 108. 

2 Sulami specifies the three founding fathers of the movement, all Nisha- 
piris, as: Abu Hafs ‘Amr ibn Salma al-Haddad (d. 270/883), Hamdūn al- 
Qassar (d. 271/884), and Sa‘id ibn Ismā'il al-Hairī, known as al-Wā'iz (d. 298/ 
910); op. cit, pp. 88, go. Al-Hujwiri has a whole chapter in his Kashf on 
malāma. 

3 See ‘Afifi, op. cit., pp. 33-4. 

+ Suhrawardi, ‘Awdrif, 1358/1939 edn., p. 53. 
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despised by men that he may lose himself in God. Whereas the 
sift lives ‘ala ’t-tawakkul, relying upon God to provide for him, 
the maldmati works for his living (‘lawful’ food for him is earned 
food), absorbed in God whilst engaged in the affairs of the world. 
He does not parade his inward way, nor indulge in publice dhikr 
gatherings. Confusion has been caused by the fact that many 
mystical writers tend to regard malāmatis as quietists (mutawak- 
kilūn) among the sūfīs, even as people who lack the will and 
discipline necessary to struggle along the mystical Path, whereas 
it is the sūfis who are mutawakkilün; and they also confuse him 
with the galandari. How wrong they are is soon demonstrated. 

The malamati rejects all outward show, all salat and taradwih, 
the latter especially since it is only too often a form of piety in- 
tended to be seen of men.' Contrary to what is generally supposed 
the malámati performs duties that are fara’zd, like ritual salàt, 
even though he rejects them, to avoid attracting attention to 
himself. Similarly he does not wear the special dress which 
characterizes the sifi. He has no initiating shaikh in the later 
sūfi sense of submission though he is ready to seek guidance. 
As-Suhrawardi writes: "There is at the present time in Khurasan 
an association (1d’ifa) of malamatis possessing shaikhs who ground 
them in the fundamentals and keep themselves informed of their 
spiritual progress. We have ourselves seen in Iraq those who follow 
this course fof incurring censure] but are not known under this 
name, for the term is little current on the tongues of the people of 
Iraq.’ The malamati professes no speculative mysticism about 
the unicity of being, but is concerned with the elimination of self- 
consciousness. Of the later orders the Naqshabandiyya is especially 
associated with the maldmati tradition within tasawwuf. Nagsha- 
bandis practise the personal recollection (dhikr khaft), the strict 
have no public dhikrs, and we may recall their injunction about 
‘solitude in a crowd’.3 

Whereas as-Sulami, and even, though with reservations, a 
characteristic sdft guide like as-Suhrawardi, can look reasonably 


t The dhikr repetitions should not be identified with the supererogatory 
prayers of legal Islam, that is, such things as the nawdfil added to the obligatory 
prayers or the tardwih especially associated with Ramadan piety, since these are 
the same as ritual prayer in form and therefore in spirit, though it is quite true 
that the dhikr recited after ritual prayer has often tended for the average 
affiliate to have little deeper significance than tardwih. 

2 "Awārif, p. 55, l. 13. 3 See above, p. 203. 
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at malāmatis, or at least at their theory, since it is simply a par- 
ticular sūfi tendency, they regard the galandarīs as reprehensible. 
Theoretically there is not really all that difference. The danger of 
Malāmism is the possibility of its becoming antisocial. The rude 
and unlettered wandering dervishes and bābās of the Turkish 
movements were such galandari types; then, as Ways were formed, 
latent antinomian tendencies were accentuated. 

The distinction between the malāmati and the galandarī is that 
the former hides his devotion and the latter externalizes and even 
exploits it, going out of his way to incur blame. Confusion has 
been caused because of the derivation of the name tnalāma 
(blame). The term galandarī, to which the Arabian Nights has 
given wide currency, covers in its historical usage a wide range 
of dervish types. It was loosely applied in the East (it was un- 
known in western Islam) to any wandering faqir, but it was also 
adopted by certain groups and even distinctive orders were formed, 
hence the problems of defining the term. To begin with the time 
of the formation of silsilas, Shihab ad-din as-Suhrawardi writes: 
The term galandariyya is applied to people so possessed by the intoxica- 
tion of ‘tranquility of heart’ that they respect no custom or usage and 
reject the regular observances of society and mutual relationship. 
Traversing the arenas of ‘tranquility of heart’ they concern themselves 
little with ritual prayer and fasting except such as are obligatory 
(farā'id). Neither do they concern themselves with those earthly 
pleasures which are allowed by the indulgence of divine law. .. . The 
difference between the galandarī and the malāmatī is that the malāmati 
strives to conceal his mode of life whilst the galandari seeks to destroy 
accepted custom.! 


Magrizi records that about 610/1213 qalandaris first made 
their appearance in Damascus.? According to Najm ad-din M. ibn 
Isrā'īl of the Rifa‘iyya—Haririyya (d. 1278), their introduction 
took place in 616/1219, the introducer being Muhammad ibn 
Yünus as-Sawaji (d. 630/1232), a refugee from Sàwa (destroyed 
by the Mongols in 617/1220): "When, under the reign of al- 
Ashraf, al-Hariri was condemned, they also disapproved of the 
galandarīs and exiled them to the castle of Husainiyya.’ The 
Qalandariyya was reintroduced with the Haidari group, a s@wiya 
being built in 655/1257.3 A pupil of Muhammad ibn Yunus 


t ‘Awarif, pp. 56-7. 2 Maqrizi, Khitat, ii. 433. 
3 See H. Sauvaire, ‘Description de Damas’, J. Asiat. IX. V. 397, 409710. 
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known as Khidr Rimi is credited with the introduction of the 
tendency into north-west India in the time of Iltutmish which 
developed into a definite line of ascription as a galandarī order. 
A Persian faqir called Hasan al-Jawāligi came to Egypt in the 
time of al-Malik al-‘Adil Ketbogha (1294-6) and founded a 
züwiya of galandaris, then went to Damascus, where he died 
in 722/1322.2 Maqrizi remarks that they were quietists seeking 
inward peace, but their means of attaining this involved discarding 
normal social restraints. 

Qalandari characteristics included the wearing of a distinctive 
garment? the shaving of the head and facial hair with the exception 
of the moustache, the perforation of hands and ears for the inser- 
tion of iron rings as symbol of penitence, as well as tathgib al- 
ihlīl as sign of chastity,+ all of which are forbidden. 

The position was different in the time of Jami (d. 1521). This 
Sufi poet, after quoting the passage from Shihab ad-din, goes 
on, ‘With regard to the kind of men whom we call galandari today, 
who have pulled from their necks the bridle of Islam, these 
qualities of which we have just spoken are foreign to them, and 
one should rather name them hashawtyya.’’ Both Suhrawardi and 
Jümi point out that those in their time who took the dress of 
galandaris in order to indulge in debaucheries are not to be con- 
fused with true galandaris. 

The Turkish galandaris eventually became a distinctive order. 
One group claimed to derive from a Spanish Arab immigrant 
called Yiisuf al-Andalusi. Expelled from the Bektāshī order 
because of his arrogant nature, he tried in vain to enter that of 
the Mawlawis, and ended by forming a distinct order under the 
name of Qalandar. He imposed upon his dervishes the obligation 
of perpetual travel,6 yet in the reign of Muhammad II (1451-81) 


1 The dhikr formulae instituted by the fourth successor of Khidr Rami, 
Qutb ad-din b. Sarandaz Jawnpiri (d. 1518), is Shi‘i: ‘Ya Hasan is forced between 
the two thighs, Ya Husain on the navel, Ya Fatima on the right shoulder, Ya 
'Ali on the left shoulder, and Yà Muhammad in his soul” (Sanūsī, Salsabil, 
P. 1553 pp. 154-64 are concerned with the practices of this Indian order). 

? Maqrizi, Khitat, 1326 edn., iv. 301. 

3 Dalag, see H. Sauvaire, 7. Asiat, 1x. v. 397. 

+ Ibn Battita, iii, 79-80. 

5 Hashawiyya, a sect called also Saqatiyya and Karamiyya, whose members 
recognize, in God, attributes distinct from His essence. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 
uses the word in condemnation in his ‘agida(see al-Fuyiiddt ar-Rabbaniyya, p. 37). 
But in this passage Jami is using it as a general derogatory term. 

5 D'Ohsson, Tableau, 1v. 2. 684. 
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a galandari convent with mosque and madrasa made its appearance 
in Istanbul.! Evliya Chelebi refers to an Indian galandari convent 
at Kaghid-Khanah (suburb of Scutari) whose fagirs Sultan 
Muhammad used to provide with dinners.? There was a qalandari 
order in Aleppo at the beginning of the present century. Mujir 
ad-din describes a galandari sdwiya in Jerusalem in the middle of 
Mamilla cemetery. Formerly a church called ad-Dair al-Ahmar, 
it was taken over by one Ibrahim al-Qalandari as a zāwtya for 
his fugara’, but the zdwitya fell into ruins shortly before 893/1488.3 

t J. v. Hammer, Hist. de ?Empire Ottoman, tr. Hellert, Paris, 1835-43, xviii. 
110, 131. 


2 Evliya Chelebi, Narrative, tr. J. v. Hammer, t. ii. 87. 
3 Mujir ad-din, Al-Uns al-jalil, tr. H. Sauvaire, 1876, pp. 198-9. 


Nar ad-din 
‘Abd as-Samad 
an-Natanzi 


Kamal ad-din 


‘Abd ar-Razzaq 


al-Kāshānī 
d. 730/1329 
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Suhrawardi Silszlas 


Shihab ad-din Abu Hafs ‘Umar as-Suhrawardi (d. 1234) 





| 
Najib ad-din 
‘Ali b. Buzghush 
d. 678/1279 


Nūr ad-dīn 
Mubārak 
Ghaznawi 

d. 1249, Delhi 


Zahīr ad-dīn 
‘Abd ar-Rahman 
b. Najīb-Buzghush 


d. 716/1316 


*Izz ad-din 
Mahmüd b. 


‘Ali al-Kashani 


d, 735/1334 


Najm ad-dīn M. 
al-Isfaháni 

| 
Husain 
Husām ad-dīn 
ash-Shamshirī 


Jamāl ad-dīn 
Yūsuf al-Ghūrānī 


| 
Nar ad-din 
‘Abd ar-Rahmian 
al-Misri 

| 


Zain ad-din 

Abu Bakr 
Khvafi of Tabriz 
75711356— 
838/1435 
Zainiyya 
(Turkish) 


| 
Hamid ad-dīn 


Nājūrī! 
d. 1274 


| 
Husain (b. ‘Alim) 
Husain-i 
Sādāt 
d. 739/1330 


Najm ad-din 
M. b. Isrā'īl 
d. 1278 


Jalāl ad-dīn 
Shāh-Mīr 
Surkh-pēsh 

of Bukhara 
1192-1291 (Uchh) 


| 
Ahmad Kabir 


| 
Jalal ad-din 
Husain 
b. Ahmad Kabīr 
= Makhdūm-i 
Jahāniyān 
Hs (Uchh) 


| 
Mīrān M. Shah Makhdümi 
(a descendant of Order 


Surkh-posh) 


d. Lahore, 1604 
Miran Shahi 


Baha’ ad-din 
Zakariya 


d. 1262, Multan 


Sadr ad-din 
b. Zakariyā 
d. 1285 


Rukn ad-dīn 
Faid Allāh 

b. Sadr ad-din 
d.1335 


Hereditary line 
in Multan 


Fakhr ad-dīn 
Ibrāhīm 

al- ‘Iraqi 

d. 688/1289 


Ahmad 
Ma'shüq 
d. 1320 
Multan 


Ismā'īl Shāhī 
Hāfiz M. Ismā'īl 
Miyān Wadda 
1586—1683 


| 
Abu Mhd ‘Abdallah: 


Burhan ad-din Qutb-i 
‘Alam, d. 1453 at 
Batawa, Gujarat 


Muhammad Shah ‘Alam 


d. 1475 
Jalālī Order 


1 "To be distinguished from the Chishti Hamīd ad-dīn Nājūrī (d. 642/1244); see Ā'īn-i Akbarī, 1948, iii. 408. 


Dawlat Shahi 
Dawlat Shāh 
1581—1675 
Gujarat 


See ee AME qu ee eee 
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Qadiri Groups 


Ahdaliyya: Abu 'l-Ķasan ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Ahdal, buried in Yemen. 


‘Ammariyya: Example of many ephemeral baraka-exploiting 
movements. A Negro from Morocco called al-Hajj Mubarak al- 
Bukhari (the nisba referring to a connection with the sultan's 
black guard) attached himself in 1815 to the tomb at Bi Hammam 
in Algeria of ‘Ammar Bü Sena (d. 1780), manifested wonder- 
working powers, attracted to himself a following, and installed 
khalifas in many centres in Algeria and Tunisia. Completely 
illiterate he was instituted a mugaddam of the 'Īsāwī and Hansali 
orders, but was regarded as a Oādirī, the order of "Ammār, by 
courtesy through Sidi al-Mazüni of Kef. See Depont and Coppo- 
lani, Les Confréries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers, 1897, pp. 356-8; 
and for recent activity L’ Afrique et I Asie, no. lv (1961), 20. 


Asadiyya: Turkey, ‘Afif ad-din ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ali al-Asadi, 
buried in Yemen. 


Bakkā'iyya: Ahmad al-Bakkā'i al-Kunti, d. A.D. 1504. Diffusion 
among Moors of western Sahara and Sudan, thence to west 
African Negroes (see my Islam in West Africa, 1959, pp. 94-6). 
Reawakened by al-Mukhtār ibn Ahmad (1729-1811). Distinct 
orders from this silsila include Fādiliyya (M. al-Fāģil, 1780—1869), 
Al-Sidiyya, Muridiyya (Senegal: Ahmad Bamba, d. 1927). 
Banāwa: Dekkan in India. Nineteenth century. 


Bi ‘Aliyya: Algeria, Tunisia, and Egypt. Centre at Nefta where 
Bü 'Ali's tomb is situated. 


Da'üdiyya: Damascus, Abü Bakr ibn Da'üd, d. 806/1403. 
Füridiyya: Egypt, sixteenth century, claiming to originate from 
‘Umar ibn al-Farid (d. a.p. 1234); see al-Bakri, Batt as-Siddig, 
Cairo, A.H. 1323, p. 381. 

Ghawthiyya: Muhammad Ghawth = M. ibn Shah Mir ibn ‘Ali, 
d. 923/1517. Claimed descent from ‘Abd al-Qadir’s son, "Abd al- 
Wahhāb (d. A.H. 1196). 
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Hayat al-Mir = founder, ziyára is NE. of Münshara at Bàlakot 

on the bank of Kunhar Nāla. 

(a) Bahlūl-Shāhi: Bahlūl (Bahāwal) Shāh Daryā'ī, disciple of 
Shah-i Latif, disciple of Hayat al-Mir. Fifteenth century. 

(b) Mugim Shahi: Mugim Muhkam ad-din, khalifa of Hayat al- 
Mir. 

(c) Husain Shahi: Shah Lal Husain of Lahore (d. 1599), a disciple 
of Bahlūl Shah Darya’i, a malamati who took literally the 
Qur'ànic verse, "The life of this world is nothing but a game 
and a sport' (vi. 32). 

Hindiyya: Turkey, Muhammad Gharib Allah al-Hindi. 


filāla: a common Moroccan name for the cult of ‘Abd al-Oādir as 
distinguished from the order which is not important. Introduced 
from Spain shortly before the fall of Granada (A.D. 1492) by alleged 
descendants of ‘Abd al-Qiadir. First reference to a khalwa in Fez 
in 1104/1693; see Archiv. Maroc. xi. 319-20. 


junaidiyya: Bahà' ad-din al-Junaidi, d. 921/1515 in India. Took 
the jariga from Abu 'l-'Abbas Ahmad b. al-Hasan, who claimed 
descent from ‘Abd al-Oādir. 


Kamāliyya: Kamàl ad-din al-Kit'hali, d. 971/1563—4. India. 
Khulistyya: Turkey. Independent tariga? 


Manzaliyya: Group in Algeria and Tunisia: lines derive from 
‘Ali ibn ‘Ammar al-Manzali ash-Shaib (Shu‘aib), eighteenth 
century. Three main centres (see Depont and Coppolani, Con- 
fréries, pp. 305-7): 

(a) Zāwiya of Manzal Bu Zelfa, affecting north-eastern Tunisia. 
This is the ‘Ali al-Manzali line. Branches in Jerba, Sfax, and 
Gabes. 

(0) Zāwiya of Kef: Founder: Shaikh Muhammad al-Maziini of 
Kef, nineteenth century. Spiritual descent = ‘Ali al-Manzali 
—Abu ‘Abdallah M. al-Imam—Sidi al-Hajj—M. al-Maziini. 

(c) Zawtya of Nefta: Abu Bakr ibn Ahmad Sharif, pupil of Imam 
al-Manzali. Southern Tunisia and Algeria. 


Miyén Khel: Mir Muhammad, commonly called Miyan Mir, 
born in Siwastàn (Sind) in 1550, trained under a solitary called 
Khidr and died at Lahore in 1635. Dara Shikch wrote a biography 
of him called Sakinat al-Awliya’. Famous ‘Urs on 7 Rabi‘ II. 
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Line descended through his cousin M. Sharif as-Siwastāni. His 
most famous khalifa was Mulla Shah Badakhshi, d. 1072/1661. 


Mushari‘iyya: Yemen, sixteenth century. As-Saniisi, Salsabil, 
P- 147. 
Nabulsiyya: Turkish. 


Nawshahi: derives spiritually from Ma'rüf Chishti Qadiri, but 
the order and title of nawshdh, ‘bridegroom’, come from Hajji 
Muhammad (d. 1604—5), a disciple of Shāh Ma'rūf's khalifa, 
Sulaimān Shāh. From him derive a number of famous saints and 
conseguently subdivisions, among them: 

(a) Pāk-Rahmānīs: Pak ‘Abd ar-Rahman. 

(b) Sachyaris: Pak Muhammad Sachyar. 


Qaàsimiyya: Egyptian, nineteenth century ; T'awfiq al-Bakri, p. 381. 


Oumaisiyya: India. Abu '1-Hayát ibn Mahmüd (d. 992/1584), who 
claimed descent from "Abd al-Oādir'sson, "Abdar-Rahmān (d. A.H. 
623). Named after Abu ’l-Hayat’s son, Shah Qumais of Bengal. 


Rimiyya: Turkish branch. Founder = Isma‘il ar-Rimi, Pir 
Sani, ‘the second master’. Born in Bansa (Vilayet of Oastamūnī), 
he is said to have founded more than forty Oādirī-khānahs in 
Turkey (see above, p. 44). He introduced a standing dhikr in 
which the participants, with their arms extended over each other's 
shoulders, recite the formulae, swaying from right to left. Pir 
Isma‘il died in Istanbul in 1041/1631 (?1643) and was buried 
in the convent of Top Khāne. 


Samüdiyya: Syria. Muhammad as-Samádi, d. 997/1589; al- 
Muņibbī, Khulāsat al-Athar, iv. 363. 


‘Urdbiyya: Yemen. ‘Umar ibn Muhammad al-‘Urabi, sixteenth 
century. See as-Saniisi, Salsabil, pp. 65~70. 


Waslatiyya: Turkey. 


Yàfiiyya: Yemen, 'Afif ad-din ‘Abdallah b. As‘ad aan", 
718/1318-768/1367. G.A.L. ii. 176-7, G.A.L.S, ii. 227-8. 


Zaila‘iyya: Yemen. Safiyyaddin Ahmad b. ‘Umar az-Zaila‘t. 
Zinjirtyya: Albanian branch founded by ‘Ali Baba of Crete. 


APPENDIX E 


Independent Orders of the Badawiyya 
and Burhaniyya 


Ahmadiyya- Badawiyya 
Anbabiyya or Imbabiyya: Isma‘il al-Anbabi, a disciple of Ahmad 
al-Badawi, buried in the village of Imbaba. Mild follows 
Coptic calendar on roth Ba’tina. 
Awlad Nüh: E. W. Lane, Mod. Egy., p. 249. 
Bandāriyya. 

* Bayyümiyya: “Alī b. al-Hijāzī al-Bayyūmī (1696-1769), pupil 
of "Abd ar-Rahmān al-Halabi. 

*Halabiyya: Abu 'l-'Abbás Ahmad al-Halabi. Egyptian. 

*Hammüdiyya: Muhammad al-Hammüda, pupil of Habib al- 
Halabi. 

Handishiyya: Egyptian, Tawfiq al-Bakri, B.S., p. 385. 

*Kannasityya: Muhammad al-Kannas. 

*Manā'ifiyya or Manūfiyya. 

*Maraziga: this order traces itself back to Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman 
Marziiq al-Qurashi (d. 615/1218), who is earlier than Ahmad 
al-Badawi, but is classed with the Badawiyya; Sha'rāni, 
Lawāgih,1. 130-1, T. al-Bakri, B.S., pp. 392-3. It is also referred 
to as Shamsiyya after a nineteenth-century shaikh, Muhammad 
Shams ad-din; see le Chatelier, Confréries, pp. 178-9. 
Shurunbulāliyya. 

* Salāmiyya: al-Bakrī, B.S., p. 388. 

* Shinnāwtyya: Muhammad b. 'Abdallàh ash-Shinnawi, d. at his 
züwiya at Maballat Rüh in Gharbiyya in 932/1526. 

Shu'aibiyya: Shams ad-din M. b. Shu'aib ash-Shu'aibi, d. c. 
1040/1630. 
Suļūhiyya: Jamāl ad-dīn "Umar as-Sutūņī. 


* Surviving in 1940. 
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*Tasgayātiyya: Muhammad b. Zahrān at-"Tasgayātī or T'aska- 
yani. 
Zāhidīyya. 
Burhāntyya- Dasūgiyya-Ibrāhīmiyya 
* Dasūgiyya: Ibrāhīm ad-Dasūgī, d. 687/1288. Silsila in Tawfiq 
al-Bakrī, B.S., p. 383 = Suhrawardī and Shādhilī. 


*Shahāwiyya: al-Bakrī, B.S., p. 389. 


Sharāniba, Sharāniyya, or Sharnūbiyya: Ahmad ibn ‘Uthman 
ash-Sharnūbī, d. 994/1586. 


Tihāmiyya: According to al-Bakri, B.S., p. 384, branch of 
Shadhiliyya. 


* Surviving in 1940. 


APPENDIX F 


Shādhilī Groups in the Maghrib deriving 
from al-Jazūlī 


"Isāwiyya: Muhammad ibn "Īsā al-Mukhtār (1465-1524), patron 
saint of Meknes, where he is buried. 


Zawiya of Dila’ (Tadla district in central Morocco): founded at 
end of sixteenth century by Abu Bakr b. M. al-Majati as- 
Sanhaji, 1526-1612. His grandson, M. al-Hajj (d. 1671), aspiring 
to temporal power, was proclaimed sultan at Fez in 1651. When 
the ‘Alawi, Miilay ar-Rashid, took Fez (1668) the zdwiya was 
destroyed, but the family re-established itself as a maraboutic 
clan in Fez. 


Wazzüniyya, or Tayyibiyya, or Tihāmiyya: Zāwiya of Wazzān 
founded about 1670 by Miilay ‘Abdallah b. Ibrāhīm ash-Sharīf 
(1596-1678). It receives its second name from the fourth shaikh, 
Miilay at-Tayyib (d. 1767), whilst at-Tihami was another grandson 
of the founder. Many z@wiyas in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. 


Shargüwa: Muhammad ibn Abi 'l-Qàsim ash-Sharqi, d. roro/ 
1601. Centred at Boujad (Abu '1-Ja'd). Revived by M. al-Mu'ta, 
d. 1766. 


Haméddisha: ‘Ali ibn Hamdiish, branched out from the Sharqawa, 
end of seventeenth century. Tomb at Jabal Zerhun, near Meknes. 
Sub-orders, whose adherents belong chiefly to the urban 
artisan class, include: Daghüghiyya, Saddágiyya, Riyāhiyya, and 
Qasimiyya. 

Hansaliyya: Sa‘id ibn Yüsuf al-Ahansali (d. 1702) of an old 
maraboutic family, founded a zdwiya at Ait Metrif, which rose 
to prominence under his son, Abu ‘Imran Yūsuf ibn Sa'īd 
(d. 1727), who formed the ģā'ifa. A mugaddam, Sīdī Sa'dūn, intro- 
duced it into Algeria, whete it experienced difficulties with the 
Turks, but with the third mugaddam, Ahmad az-Zawāyā, it 
became attached to a hereditary Algerian holy line. Main zāwiya 
at Shettaba near Constantine. In Morocco it was suppressed by 
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Sultan Ismāīl, but two gāwiyas survived, Ait Metrif and the 
ancestral centre of Dades. 

Khadiriyya: ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Mas'üd ad-Dabbagh received his 
wird from the supreme initiator, al-Khadir, and after spending 
four years completing the stipulations, declared himself at Bab 
al-Futūh of Fez in 1125/1713. 

Amhawsh: Abu Bakr Amhawsh, disciple of Ahmad b. M. an- 
Nasir (d. 1717). Both the Hansaliyya and the Amhawsh later 
attached themselves to the Darqawiyya, which is not in the 
Jazüli tradition. 

Habībiyya: Ahmad ibn al-Habib b. Muhammad al-Lamti, d. 1752. 


Tabbā'iyya: original Jazūlī line founded by his khalifa ‘Abd al- 
"Azīz at-Tabbā', known as al-Harrār, d. 1508 in Fez. 


APPENDIX G 


Madyani and Shadhili Groups in 
Egypt and Syria 


*' Afifiyya. 

*' Arūsiyya: Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. M. b. al-‘Ariis, d. 1463 in 
Tunis. Branches in Egypt. Double silsila linking with both 
Shādhilī and Oādirī lines. 

*' Azmiyya: Muhammad Mādī Abu !-"Azā'im, 1870—1936. 
Egypt and Sudan. 

Bakriyya: Syro-Egyptian. Abu Bakr al-Wafa’i, d. Aleppo in 
902/1496 (D'Ohsson, IV. ii. 622), or 909/1503-4. 

*Hamidiyya: Egypt. 

Hanafiyya: Shams ad-din M. al-Hanafi, d. 847/1443. 
Hashimiyya: Egypt. 

*Idrisiyya: Egypt. Possibly line of Ahmad ibn Idris. 
Jawhariyya: Egypt, eighteenth century. 

*Khawātiriyya: "Alī ībn Maimūn al-Idrisi, 854/1450-917/1511. 
Organized as a Syrian ģā'ifa by "Alī b. M. b. "Alī Ibn "Arrāg, 
d. 963/1556. 

Makkiyya: Egypt. 

Mustāriyya: Muhammad al-Murābit b. Ahmad al-Miknāsī al- 
Mustārī. 

Qásimiyya: Egypt, nineteenth century. 

* Qàwugjiyya: Muhammad b. Khalil al-Mashishi al-Qawugji at- 
Tarabulsi, 1225/1810-1305/1888. In Egypt. Nickname comes 
from Turkish gawug (= taratīr), high conical cap worn by their 
dervishes. 

Sabtiyya: Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ja‘far as-Sabti, d. go1/ 
1495-6 in Cairo. 
* Salāmiyya. 


* Surviving in 1940. 
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* Shaibāniyya. 
Sha'rāniyya or Sha'rāwiyya: Cairo: ‘Abd al-Wahhab ash- 
Sha'ràni, 897/1492—973/1565. 
Waf@iyya: Syro-Egyptian. Muhammad b. Ahmad Wafa’, d. 
1358. 
* Vashrutiyya: ‘Ali Nir ad-din al-Yashruti, b. Bizerta, 1793, d. 


Acre in 1891. Darqawiyya~Madaniyya, al-Madani (d. 1846) 
being his initiator. 


* Surviving in 1940. 
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APPENDIX H 
Rifai T@ifas in the Arab World? 


1. ‘Ajlaniyya. 

2. A‘zabiyya: Muhyi ’d-din Ibrahim Abu Ishaq al-A‘zab, 
grandson of uncle of A. ar-Rifa't. 

3. Aziziyya. 

4. Haririyya: Abu M. "Ali al-Harīrī of Buşra in Hawrān, d. 
645/1248. Adherents in Hawran, Sham, Halab, Hamah, 
etc. A notable follower was Najm ad-dīn b. Isrā'īl, d. 1278. 

5. ‘Ilmiyya or ‘Alamtyya? 

6. fabartiyya: Yemen. Ahmad Abu Isma ‘il al-Jabarti. 

7. Jandaliyya: Homs: Jandal ibn "A al-Jandali. 

8. Kiyāliyya. 

9. Nüriyya. 

10. Oatanāniyya: Elasan ar-Rā'ī al-Oatanānī ad-Dimishdi. 

11. Sabsabiyya, 

12, Sa‘diyya or Jibawiyya: Sa'd ad-dīn al-Jibāwī b. Yūsuf 
ash-Shaibàni, d. at Jiba, near Damascus, 736/1335. 

13. Sayyddiyya: ‘Izz ad-din Ahmad as-Sayyad (Hafid A. ar- 
Rifā'ī), d. 670/12'73. 

14. Shamsiyya. 

15. Tālibiyya: Damascus. 'Talib ar-Rifa'i, d. 683/1284. 

16. Wasitiyya: various groups with this name. 

17. Zainiyya. 


. 18. Büziyya: Egyptian. 


I9. Haidariyya: a "Turk, Qutb ad-din Haidar az-Zāwuji, 
thirteenth century (d. after 617/1220). 

20. ‘Ilwaniyya (or Awldd ‘Ilwan, see E. W. Lane, p. 248): 
Safi ad-din Ahmad al-'Ilwàn. 

21. Habibiyya: nineteenth century. Egyptian, Muhammad al- 
Habībi. Zāwiya in Cairo built 1247/1831. 

22, Malakiyya, 


Ī 1-17 are mentioned by name without indication of founder in Abu ']- 


Huda M. as-Sayyadi’s collection of Rifa‘i biographies called Tanwir al-absdr 
Ji tabagāt as-sādat ar-Rifā'iyya, Cairo, 1306/1888, p. 25. They presumably all 
existed in the nineteenth century. 
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23. Shunbukiyya-Wafā'iyya: associated fariga. Abu Muham- 
mad ‘Abdallah Talha ash-Shunbuki: tenth century, with 
Abu 'I-Wafā” Taj al-‘Arifin (M. ibn M.), 417/1026-5o1/ 
1107. A gāwiņya of Ahmad ash-Shunbukī was founded in 
Cairo in 933/1526. 

24. 'Uqailiyya: associated fariga. 'Uqail al-Manbaji al-*Umari 
b. Shihāb ad-dīn Ahmad al-Batā'ihī al-Hakkārī. Syrian 
"Umariyya, see al-Wāsitī, Tiryāg, pp. 44-6. 
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GLOSSARY OF ARABIC TERMS 


Tus glossary has been made fairly comprehensive since the translations 
of frequently employed Arabic words like zariga and dhikr are not 
necessarily repeated, whilst certain terms have varying usages in 
different contexts. The words are Arabic where no specific indication 
is given. Arabic broken plurals which appear in the text are given either 
with a reference to the singular or with a translation, especially if 


differing from the singular. 


a'alem, 188 = Ar. ‘alam, A standard, 
flag 

abdāl, pl. of badal. Substitutes, a cate- 
gory of saints, 164, 165 

abdál (T'urk.). A. dervish, 68 

abrar, pl. of barr. The dutiful ones, 
a category of saints, 164, 264 

adab, pl. ádàb. Manners, the conduct 
and discipline of the Sufi in relation 
to his shaikh and associate Sufis, 5, 
29, 34, 56, 146; adab as-ziyüra, 
ritual of approach to a saint's tomb, 
179 

tadhaba. Turban tassel, 189 

üdhán. 'T'he call to prayer, 195 

adhkār, pl. of dhikr. Recollection- 
formulae, the phrases used in the 
dhikr and awrād, 3, 29, 88, 115, 196, 
215 

aflak, Celestial spheres, 190 

‘ahd. Compact; ‘ahd al-yadjal-khirga, 
swearing allegiance by the hand 
(-clasp) or by investiture with the 
habit, Often extended to the whole 
initiation ceremony, 108, 182, 186, 
187 

ahl al-ma‘rifa. The theosophists, 264 

ahl as-silsila. The links in the chain of 
(spiritual) descent, 151 

ahwäl, see sing. hal. 4, 35, 41, 139, 151 

ahzáb, pl. of hizb but in the sense of 
a single form of devotion, e.g. a 
prayer, 29, 72, 88, 114, 146, 186, 
215, 216 

akh. Brother, see pl. thhwan 

akhawiyya, Fraternity, 176 

akhdh al-yad[khirgalwird|‘ahd. “Taking 
the compact/habit/rule/oath’ of alle- 


giance to the shaikh, 182, 184, 215, 
261 

akhī. Member of a Turkish craft-guild 
or corporation, 24, 25, 39, 8o 

akhyār. The choice ones, (4) a saint- 
category, 164; (b) a Sufi attainment 
grade, 264. 

‘alam. World, 152, 154, 157, 160, 164; 
see ndsiit, malaküt, jabarüt, lāhūt, 
arwah, ghaib 

‘alim, pl. ‘ulama’, q.v. One trained in 
the religious sciences, 42, 90, 221, 
248 

Allahu akbar, God is greatest, 201 

amin. Master of a craft-guild, 25 

ammara, see nafs 

amrad, pl. murd. A “beardless’ youth, 
193, 212 

anáshid, s. nashid. Songs, hymns, 205 

'agiqga. Naming ceremony on the 
eighth day after birth, 226 

agtāb, see gutb. 108, 115, 161, 164 

arba'īniyya. "The forty-day retreat or 
guadragesima, 30, 187, 190 

‘arif, pl. -in, Gnostic, adept, one who 
has been given mystical knowledge, 
6, 60, 70, 194 

'arif. (a) Initiate, gnostic, pl. 'irfān, 
turafā', 243; (b) master of a craft 
guild, 25 

arkün, s. rukn, "ëlo al-. World of 
the supports, principles, 152 

arwah, s. rūh, ālam al-. World of the 
spirits, 152 

asānīd, s. sanad. Ascription, chain of 
authorities (tradition term), 117 

asātidha, pl. of ustādh. Master, 150 

*āshig. Lover, 175, 176 
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asma, pl. of ism, name. Al-asmda’ al- 
husnd, ‘the (ninety-nine) names 
most beautiful” (Our'ān, vii. 180), 
217 

‘asr. The afternoon prayer, 170 

assa, 188 = Ar. ‘asd. Staff 

ata(Turk.). A father, dervish or holy- 
man title, 54 

‘awdlim, s. "ālima. Singing and dancing 
girls (Egypt), 234 

award-burd (Pers.). Controlling of the 
breath, a Sufi exercise, 202 

awlād at-tarīga. Children(i.e. affiliates) 
of the order, 176 

awliya’, pl. of wali, q.v. 26, 70, 134, 
163, 165, 224 

awgāf, see wagf. 7, 123, 125, 168, 
169, 242 

awgāt, pl. of wagt, time. Dhikr al- 
awgāt, the dhikr prescribed for 
specific ‘hours’, 201 

awrdd, pl. of wird. Litanies com- 
pounded of strung-together adhkdr 
or remembrance formulae, 30, 37, 
43, 49, 96, 115, 187, 190, 191, 
192, 196, 215, 216, 230 

awtād, 8. watad. Stakes, supports; a 
category of saints, 164, 165 

aynicem, A Bektashi ritual, 188 

‘azizdn (Cent. Asia). Affiliates of an 
order, 176 


baba (Turk.). Missionary or popular 
preacher, shaikh, 24, 54, 68, 70, 
74, 81, 174, 232, 240, 267 

badal, pl. abdal, budala@. Substitute, 
a category of saints of ‘permutation’, 
164, 165. In Turkish abdal was 
employed as a singular for a der- 
vish, 68 

badadwin. Nomads, 80 

bai‘a. Vow of allegiance, 14, 137, 182, 
186, 187 

ballūt. Acorns, 6 

bagā'. Abiding (in God), 152, 155, 
156, 189, 202 

baraka. Holiness, virtue as inherent 
spiritual power, 7, 26, 27, 34, 42, 
45, 50, 72, 84, 85, 86, 88, 92, 104, 
105, 108, rrr, 159, 172, 180, 183, 
192, 201, 224, 225, 226, 227, 234, 
236, 249, 257, 271 

barzakh, ‘alam al-. The world of the 
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isthmus, the purgatorial world, 
intermediary dark region, 152 

ba-shar‘ (Persia, India). Orders within 
the Law, 233 

basmala. The opening phrase of all 
Our'ānic suras except one: bismt'll- 
āhi 'r-rahmāni 'r-raķīm, In the 
name of God the compassionate, the 
merciful, 28, 206 

bast. Expansion, a spiritual state, 90 

bātin. Interior, hidden (knowledge), 
63; batin al-kawn, the depths of the 
cosmos, 160 

batini. Esoteric, 106, 142 

baz. Kettledrum, 247 

bdz gasht (Pers.). Restraint, 203 

bid'a, pl. bida'. A (blameworthy) 
innovation, 27, 5x, 58, r48, r49, 
246, 247 

bisdt. Carpet, 173 

bi-shar' (Persia, India). Outside the 
Law, 65, 97, 233 

burda. Mantle, title of a celebrated 
poem in praise of the Prophet, 207 


chelebi (celebt.). Turk. title given heads 
of certain orders, 83, 174, 179, 189 

chillā (Pers.). Forty-days retreat == 
arba‘iniyya, 190 


daerah. In India a Sufi institution, 177 

daira. (a) A dhikr ‘circle’, 205; (b) 
‘cycle’, dā'irat an-nubuwwa, the 
cycle of prophesy, 133, 134; dá trat 
al-wilāyaļwalāya, 133-4 

dakka. A tribune or platform, 169 

Dal@il al-khairat. ‘Proofs of the 
excellencies or good deeds’, title of 
al-Jazülis famous  incantatory 
poem-prayer, 28, 70, 84, 85 

darb. Section of dhikr, one formula, 
210, ZII 

dargah (Pers.). A court, term for a Sufi 
convent, shrine or tomb, 177 

darwish (Pers.), pl. dardwish. A der- 
vish, 23, 24, 27, 68, 175, 243, 264 

dawsa, coll. dōsa. Lit. a trampling. 
Sa‘di ceremony in which the shaikh 
of the order rode on horseback over 
the prostrate forms of his dervishes, 
73, 125, 231, 246, 247 

dede (Turk.). Shaikh, dervish, 75, 83, 


174 
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dhākir. Mentioner, recollector, or com- 
memorator, i.e. one engaged in 
‘mentioning’ (dhikr) the name of 
God, 201, 203, 207, 210 

dhat ash-Shari‘a. The essence/reality/ 
being of the revealed Law, 152, 


153 

dhāt al-kull. The essence/ground of 
the Whole, 152, 153 

dhawq. Taste, tasting; with various 
technical mystical senses: e.g. sen- 
sitivity to, perceptivity between, 
antipodes like truth and falsity by 
the light of divine grace, 203 

dhikr (4 reraember, recollect). *Recol- 
lection’, a spiritual exercise designed 
to render God's presence through- 
out one's being. 'The methods 
employed (rhythmical repetitive 
invocation of God’s names) to attain 
this spiritual concentration, 2, 6, 12, 
13, 19, 21, 28, 38, 50, 55, 58, 62, 67, 
84, 89, 90, 96, 98, 104, 106, 108, 
III, II3, 116, 119, 131, 136, 139, 
146, 154, 155, 158, 165, 170, 174, 
186, 188, x94, 196, 198, 200-7, 213, 
214, 230, 244, 245, 248, 250, 255, 
265; dhikr al-awgāt, the set daily 
repetitions, 72, 201; dhikr al- 
hadra, the communal exercise, 201; 
dhikr jahri ot jali, vocal recollection, 
194; dhikr khafi, mental, occult, 
recollection, 194, 201, 202, 203, 
211, 266; dhikr minshārī, saw dhikr, 
197; dhikr as the Logos, 161 

dhwaba. Turban-tassel, 189 

dirāya. Teaching with the aim of 
reaching understanding, 189 

diya. Blood wite, 237 

dosa. 125, 231, 246, 247; see dawsa 

du*ā'. A supplication. Du‘a’ 1’l-insan, 
prayer for mankind, 211 


fatd, pl. fuyūd, fuyūdāt. Outpouring, 
emanation, divine grace, 213 

fallāh, pl. -ūn. Cultivator, peasant, 
45, 223, 231 

Zonë, ‘Passing away’, i.e. of the 
attributes of the nafs, 3, 152, 155, 
156, 157, 161, 165, 202, 213; 
dying to self by transmutation, 224; 
Janë fi *t-tawhīd, fi '1-Elagg, union 
with the Unity, the Real, 189 
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fagīh, pl. fugahā'. One trained in figh, 
a jurisconsult, 37, 42, 118, 176 

Jagd al-ihsãs. 'Loss of consciousness’ 
in the ecstatic union, 200 

faqir, pl. fugara’. A poor one (in need 
of God), a general term for a 
dervish, 7, 97, 118, 127, 170, 175, 
232, 264, 267; fagīrāt, women 
dervishes, 176 

faqr. Poverty, go 

fará'id, s. farida. Obligatory religious 
duties, 266, 267 

fard, pl. afrad. Category of saints of 
lowest rank, ‘troops’, 165 

farida, Obligatory ritual prayer, 193 

fata, pl. fityan. Lit. ‘a young man’; a 
member of organizations known as 
futuwwa, 24, 184 

Fatiha, al-. ‘The Opener’, the chapter 
with which the Qur'àn opens, 142, 
180, 186, 205, 211 

Jütihat adh-dhikr. Opening prayer to 
a dhikr session, 205 

fatwā, pl. fatāwī. A legal opinion 
issued by a mufti, 27, 35, 46, 76, 
125, 198, 242, 247, 264 

figh. Religious law, the shari'a for- 
mulated, the juridico-canonical sys- 
tem of Islam, 34, 37, 42, 50, 53, 71, 
170, 222, 241 

fu'ád. Heart, 152 

fugahā”, see fagīh. 51, 198, 222, 224, 
225, 243, 248, 264 

fugará!, sce fagir. 10, 15, 21, 27, 38, 
39, 40, 42, 82, 116, 168, 169, 172, 
175, 198, 199, 222 

Furi‘, s. far'. Branches, 36 

füta. Waist-wrapper, 7 

futuwwa. Chivalrous qualities of a 
young man (fatd), so ideal of 
chivalry. Term given to certain 
organizations, artizanal and chival- 
rous, 14, 24, 25, 34, 35, 184, 262. 
In Sufism: an ethical (rather than 
mystical) ideal which places the 
spiritual welfare of others before 
that of self, altruism, 24, 167 

Suytidat, emanations, 213, 221; see faid 


ghafla. Negligence. In Sufi senses: 
preoccupation with self, so inatten- 
tion along the Way and forgetful- 
ness of God, 145 
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ghatb. (a) Absense, what is hidden, 
‘mystery’; ‘alam al-ghaib, the world 
of mystery, 152, 157, 161; (b) the 
divine mystery, ahl al-ghaib, par- 
takers of the divine mystery, the 
saints, 164 

ghalaba. Rapture, 4. 

ghawth, pl. aghwáath. Helper (of the 
Age), 115, 160, 164. 

ghazüwi or ghawāsī, s. 
Dancing girls, 234 

ghāzī, pl. ghuzāt. Raider, but designat- 
ing freguently warrior in the way of 
religion, 24, 68, 80, 100, 240 

ghuzāt, see phāzī. 100 


ghāziya. 


habīb at-tulba. Patron saint of the law 
students (Morocco), 234 

habs-i dam (Pers.). Regulation of the 
breath, 62 

hadith. Tradition going back to the 
Prophet, based on an isnād or chain 
of transmitters, 7, 144, 151, 170, 
171, 176, 180, 189, 212, 221, 241. 
Hadith gudsī. A tradition in which 
God speaks in the first person, 26 

hadra. Lit. ‘presence’, a Sufi gathering 
for song recitals and dhikr, 47, 79, 
80, 88, 90, 113, 132, 176, 193, 207, 
204—7, 216; al-Hadrat ar-Rubübiyya, 
the divine presence, 204 

hafīd. Grandson, and 
‘descendant’, 40 

hailala, see tahlīl 

haira. State of stupefaction, bewilder- 
ment, 152, 155 

hairün, s. huwa@r (Sudan). Disciples, 
176 

hajj. Ritual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
48, 96 

hal, pl. ahwal. A transitionary spiritual 
‘state’ of enlightenment or ‘rapture’, 
associated with passage along the 
Sufi path, 23, 57, 11$, 139, 140, 
200, 201 

halqa. (a) ‘Circle’ around a spiritual 
director, 166; (b) circle of dhikr 
devotees or of students, and so a 
recital or a course of study, 96, 


commonly 


204, 21I 
hamdala. 'T'he act of saying al-hamdu 
li'llāh, ‘praise is due to God 


(alone)’, 201, 206 
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hagiga, al-. The Reality, 1, 4, 135, 
142, 143, 145, 149, 152, 153, 159, 
160, 161; al-Hagigqat al~-Muham- 
madiyya, the Muhammadan Idea 
or Reality, 154, 161, 163 

Hagg, al-. The Real; Sufi term for 
God, and as distinguished from 
hagiga, like shar‘ from shari‘a, 1, 
63, 158, 190, 203, 206 

haram. Sacred, 179 

hāris. A superintendant, 169 

hawliyya. Anniversary of a saint's 
death (hawl = year), 180, 235 

hawgala. The phrase: la hawla wa lā 
guwata illā bi 'lāh, there is no 
power and might save in God,’ 206 

hayy. Living, as dhikr ejaculation, 156, 
190, 202, 206 

hazg. Mystical apprehension, 196 

hikam. Wise sayings or maxims, 
146 

hikma. Wisdotn, 158; hikma ilàhiyya, 
divine wisdom, theosophia, 133, 
146 

hirfa, pl. hiraf. Trade-, craft-guild, 
24, 25 

hizdm. Girdle, 184-5 

hizb, pl. ahzab. (a) a division (one 
sixteenth) of the Qur’an; (b) a 
prayer composed of formulae (simi- 
lar to a wird), but one that has 
acquired special power (like kizb al- 
bahr of ash-Shüdhili, pp. 28, 192, 
216), and frequently with special 
conditions governing its recitation. 
211, 214, 215-6; (c) the ‘office’ of 
an order, 205, 216; (d) the order 
itself, 216 

hēliyya, see hawliyya 

hésh dar dam (Pers.). Awareness 
while breathing, 203 

hulūl. Indwelling, infusion of God 
(the divine essence really) in a crea- 
ture; in the literature of the orders 
it has the general meaning of 'a 
spiritual transformation', 11, 162 

hugūg at-tariq. Regulations governing 
the pursuit of the Way, 146 

Hurüfis. ‘Literalists’ (from  Lurüf, 
‘letters’), an heretical sect, 68, 82 

Huwa. ‘He’, the great pronoun of the 
divine Ipseity, one of the recollec- 
tion names, 190, 206 
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*ibāda, pl. -āt. The canonical rites 
through which the relationship of 
the worshipper (‘abd) is expressed. 
With Sufis = devotion expressed in 
the traditional gākirī way, 142 

‘id. Festival, 25 

thiil. ‘Orifice’, used as an euphemism 
for the membrum virile, 268 

thtifal. A celebration or commemora- 
tion, 256 

ijāza. Licence or diploma, 86, 122, 
174, 192-3, 227; Ijdzat-ndma- 
simá', licence given to singers in 
India, 192; ijāa irāda, a novice's 
diploma, 192; ijāsa 't-tabarruk, 
diploma testifying to the holder's 
link with the ģarīga-founder, 192 

ijma‘, Consensus of the Muslim com- 
munity as represented by the 
doctors of law, 105, I15, 119, 225 

ikhwān, s. akh. Brethren, fellow mem- 
bers of an order, 20, 27, 116, 120, 
146, 175, 176, 230 

ikrār āvīnī (Turk.). 'Appointing cere- 
mony', Bektüshi initiation ceremony, 
188 

ilahi, ilāhiyya. Divine, 133, 146 

ilhām. The guickening of the personal 
human soul by universal Spirit, 
generally translated by (personal) 
‘inspiration’, 145, 224 

‘ilm, pl. ‘ultim. Knowledge, science, of 
divine things; (a) Islamic, 151; (6) 
Sufi. 130, 1513 al-‘ilm al-ladunni; 
Knowledge direct from on high 
which is the fruit of ilhām («4.v.). 
‘Knowledge possessed by the saints 
enters their hearts direct from the 
creative Truth Itself’? (Ghazali 
(A.H.), Kimiya’ as-sa‘dda, pp. 16- 
17). 136, 221; "ilm an-nagar, 
‘rationalism’ in general, Mu'tazilism 
in particular, 33; 'ilm bāfinī, esoteric 
knowledge, 148; 'ilm zāhirī, external 
knowledge, 148 

imam. (a) ‘Leader’ in public worship, 
pl a'mma, 265; (b) the spiritual 
and temporal leader of the Shi'is, 
99, 133, 135, 136, 137, 163, 211. 
Adj. imāmī, 164 

imtizaj. Incorporation, 11 

inkGr al-kash. Severing the acquisitive 
bonds, 265 
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inkisār. Contrition, 203 

al-insān al-kāmil. The petfect man, 
161 

intamü. 'lo trace one's (spiritual) 
descent to, to belong to (a fariga), 
II, 20 

intasaba, 'l'o trace one's (spiritual) 
lineage (nisba), to affiliate, ascribe 
oneself to, 11, 42 

intisāb, see intasaba. 188 

igtadā (igtidā'). To follow the example 
of, to be guided by, 182 

irada. The aspiration of the murid 
(same root) to undertake the journey 
of the soul on the road to God; 
then, his rule of life on the road, 
his novitiate, 130, 182, 185 

‘ixfan. Gnosis (ahl al-‘irfan, gnostics), 
140 

‘isha’, salat al-. The evening ritual, 202 

īshān. Persian pronoun 3rd pers. pl. 
has in Central Asia the significance 
of ‘master’, ‘guide’, 172 

‘ishq. Passion, 152, 155 

ishrāg. Illumination, 140; Ishragi, 
name of a Sufi school of intellec- 
tual esotericism, 140 

ism. Name, see asmd’; al-ism al-a'zam 
or em al-jaldla, ‘the greatest Name’ 
(of God), 158, 216 

isnád. Ascription (of a prophetical or 
mystical tradition), chain of trans- 
mitters authenticating a tradition 
(cf. hadith), §, 10, 12-13, 71, 104, 
143, 149, 163, 198 

tsrā'. Nocturnal journey (of the 
Prophet), 208 

istiftah adh-dhikr. Opening prayer at 
a dhikr session, 205 

istighfar, Lit. ‘forgiveness-asking’. The 
repetition of the formula, ‘I ask 
forgiveness of God’, 191, 206 

istighrag. ‘Immersion’, absorption in 
God, 194 

istinbaj, Mystical interpretation, i.e. 
‘drawing out’ the inner sense, 140 

istigrār. Enduring, 134 

Tükaf. Spiritual ‘withdrawal’ in an 
‘uzla, ‘retreat’, without the true 
clausura (khalwa), 30 

i'tiqād. Bond of allegiance to a shaikh, 
II 

t'tizāl. Seclusion, retreat, 30 
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ittihdd. Identification of the divine 
and human natures. Various types, 
e.g. al-ittihdd al-‘amm al-mutiagq is 
that of the Hindu pantheists, 
identification of divinity and uni- 
verse, 162 

ittikā', from ittaka'a, ‘to recline’. A 
refectory, 177 

īwān. A hall, open on one side; a 
portico along the side of the court 
of a mosque or madrasa, 21, 169, 
170 


jabariit, ‘alam al-. The world of power, 
160-1 

jadhb. Attraction, 43, 148, 165 

jadwal. Chart, 152 

jügir (Pers.). A form of fiefship given 
as a reward for services rendered or 
as support, 23 

jalaba. Party, group, 6 

jalsa. Poses, Yoga-type, 198 

jamā'at-khāna. Assembly-hall or a 
Sufi convent, 166, 177 

jāmi'. A Friday mosque, 178, 232 

jawharat al-kamāl. The chief prayer 
in the Tijāni cycle, 191, 208, 217 

Jāwidān-i kabīr. "The great Eternal’, 
title of a Hurifi book, 82 

jihad. (a) War ‘in the way of religion’, 
105; (b) ‘striving’ along the mysti- 
cal Path = al-jihdd al-akbar, the 
greater warfare; cf. mujaháda; 139, 
155, 168 

jinn. A category of spirits, 165, 224 

jubba. A long gown with full sleeves, 7 

Jūjiyya. Yoga, 98, 198 


kabbara, v.n. takbīr. To repeat the 
phrase Allāhu akbar, ‘God is 
greatest’, 6 

kafan. A winding-sheet, 181 

kaimās. A vein of importance in 
Indian-type dhikr posture (jalsa), 
202 

kalüm, "ilm al-. Scholastic theology, 
71 

al-kalimat at-tayyiba. "The blessed 
phrase’, the word, ie. the first 
phrase of the shaháda, 203 

kamar-i suhbat/wahdat (Pers.). Girdle 
of companionship/unity, 185 

karüma, pl. -át. Grace, thaumaturgic, 


charismatic gifts, 26, 51, 104, 141, 
145, 228, 265 

kasb. Acquisition, personal initiative, 
221 

kashf. Uncovering, disclosure, revela- 
tion in its literal meaning, re-vela- 
tion—the taking away of the veil. 
Synonym: fath or futūh, thus “ilm 
al-futūh, the technique of mystical 
revelation = tasawwuf, 139, 151 

Rathra. Multiplicity, plurality, 152, 
154 

khādim. Servant, 201 

khadīm. Steward, 171 

khalīfa, pl. khulafa’, Vicar, deputy; 
the initiating leader of a branch of 
an order, nominated by the shaikh, 
22, 27, 54, 55, 56, 62, 65, 72, 81, 95, 
IOI, II3, 122, 124, 174, 175, 179, 
191, 192, 206, 209, 235, 271 

khalg, al-. The creation, 63 

khalvwa (khalā, to be alone). Seclu- 
sion, retreat; place of seclusion or 
retreat, 5, 18, 30, 35, 60, 75, 89, 116, 
151, 158, 169, 203, 213, 230, 250, 
272 

Rhalwat dar anjuman (Pers.). Solitude 
in a crowd, 203 

khānagāh, pl. khawānig (Pers.). A 
religious hostel, cloister, Sufi centre, 
5, 6, 7; 8, 9, 10, 17-23 passim, 32, 
33, 39, 44, 46, 55, 57, 64, 65, 67, 
69, 91, 92, 101, 128, 166, 168-72, 
175, 214, 227, 230, 236, 238, 239, 
242, 261 

khātim al-anbiya’. Seal of the prophets, 
133 

khatm al-wilāya. "The seal of sanctity, 


134 

khatmat  al-Qur'ün. ‘Sealing the 
Qur'ün' — chanted recital of the 
whole book, 170 

Khatm-i Khawajagan. “The Seal of 
the Masters’, the prayer-sequence 
obligatory upon Nagqshabandi in- 
itiates, recited after the "on, ‘isha’ 
and subh prayers, consisting of the 
following with the minimum repeti- 
tions: (x) istighfar: 7 times, (2) 
tasliya: 7 times, (3) sūra Fātiķa: 
4 times, (4) siira Inshirah (xciv): 
9 times, (5) sūra Ikhlās (cxii): 9 
times, (6) tasliya: once, (7) prayer 
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embodying the silsila of the jarīga 
(once), 202 

khawdss, Elect, privileged, 264. 

khawātāt. Women dervishes, 176 

khidma. Service, 183 

khilāfa, Vicarship, see khalīfa, 95 

khirga, Lit. 'rag'. A dervish's patched 
garment, symbol of his vows of 
obedience to the rule of his order. 
Term is used also as equivalent 
to silsila or tariqa. Grades: khirgat 
al-ivàda] suliba] khidma[ ta'lim| tar- 
biya: novitiate/ companionship/ dia- 
conate/ teaching/ guidance, 12, 15, 
29, 36, 37, 39) 41, 42, 48, 49, 59, 
54, 55, 8o, 89, 143; 181-5, 187, 261, 
263, 265 

khudāwand-gār (Pets.). A lord, a king, 


175 

khuddam, pl, of khddim. Helpers, term 
in certain orders for affiliates, 176 

khulafē', see khalifa 

khulla. Friendship, 149 

khutba. The homily delivered at the 
Friday and festival prayers, 8, 109 

kufr. Infidelity, 53, 162, 224 

kulāh (Pers.). A conical hat of black 
lambswool worn. by dervishes, 184 

kunnab, Hemp, 199 

kunya. A patronymic, a name com- 
pounded with abi, umm, ibn, bint, 
47 


lāhūt. Divinity, ‘Alam al-lahiit, the 
world of divinity, 154 

lailiyya, Term by which a dhikr session 
is called in certain orders, 206, 
209 

laqab, A sobriquet or honorific, 46, 228 

laggana, v.n. talgīn. To teach by 
dictation, by word of mouth, 182 

latif. (God’s) essence, 163 

lavā'ih, s. lā'iha, Shafts of illumina- 
tion, 140 

lawümi', s. láàmi'. Gleams, 140 

lawh, pl. alwah. A tablet, 210 

lawwama, see nafs 

libs (or talbis) al-khirqa. Investiture 
with the habit of a Sufi, 182 

litham. A man’s face veil, 45 


ma'ānī, s. ma‘nd. Esoteric things, 
136 


madad, (Supernatural) help. A phrase 
used during the dhikr out of joy or 
as an encouragement, 211 

madā'ih, s. madih and madha. Term 
applied to dhikr praise-songs, 206, 
210 

madar. Pivot, 158 

madhhab, pl. madhahib. (a) Sunni 
juridical school, 242; (b) a school of 
thought, as madhhab al-malāma- 
tayya; (c) a method of traversing the 
Path, 3, 11, 12, 43 

madrasa. A higher religious school, 
college, seminary, a collegiate mos- 
que, 8, 9, 21, 32, 42, 50, 69, 98, 170, 
176, 223, 238, 241, 269 

mahabba. Reciprocal love between 
God and His spiritual creation, 152, 


155 

Mahbib, al-. The Beloved, 213 

mahzam. Girdle or shawl, 185 

majünin, s. majnün. One possessed by 
a spirit, 231 

majdhūb (ljadhaba). An enraptured 
One, 15, 150, 165; pl. majādhīb, illu- 
minati, 231 

majlis, pl. majülis. (a) Gathering, 
assembly, so; majlis adh-dhikr, 
gathering for recollection of God, 
6, 176; (b) collection of a saint’s 
sayings, 70. 

makhzan. The state (Morocco), 85, 
246 

maktūbāt. Writings, collections of 
correspondence (India), 35, 70 

malakit. Royalty, ‘Alam al-malakit, 
the world of sovereignty, or the 
world of intelligible substances, 
160-1 

malāma. Blame, censure, 4, 265, 267 

malāmati. One who incurs censure, 
13, 16, 40, 63, 69, 75, 125, 158, 
175, 2604-7, 272; Malàmatiyya, Sufi 
school, 50, 52, 89, 264~7 


malfüzüt. Collection of a saints 
‘utterances’, 70 
ma'nā, pl. ma'ānī, qv. Essence, 


significance, 142, 145, 241; ma' nati, 
Spiritual, essential, 212 
manām, pl. -āt. Dream(s), 159 
manāgib. (a) Virtues, works of merit 
(of saints), 209; (b) hagiographies, 
37, 60, 70, 159, 221, 232 
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magām, pl. -āt. (a) Stage or degree on 
the Sufi Path, 3, 4, 139, 156, 165, 
200, 201; (b) place of manifestation 
where a saint has revealed his 
occasional presence and at which 
he can be communicated with, 26, 


43, 234 
magbil. Approved, 11 
Magtūl, al-. “The Slain’, epithet 


given to the theosophist, Shihab 
ad-din Yahya ibn Habash as- 
Suhrawardi, 9, 53, 140, 141 

marātib, s. martaba. Stages in the 
organized dhikr sessions, 205 

mardiid. Condemned, refuted, 11 

ma'rifa. (a) Mystical intuitive know- 
ledge; (b) revealed knowledge of 
spiritual truth, 3, 140, 145, 147, 
152, 153, 161, 264 

marhaban. A welcoming phrase, 209 

mashdtid al-wast. Girded (v. shadd) 
around the middle, 171 

mashyakha. The function or office of 
a shaikh, 37, 38, 123; mashyakhat 


ash-shuyūkh, office of the chief 
shaikh, 19 

mathnawi. Poem in ‘doublets’, 56, 61, 
78 


mawasim. See mawsin. 38, 235 

mawlā, pl. mavvālī, Turk. mold, mevia, 
N. Africa mulay, French mouley, 
English mulla(h); (a) Lord, master, 
patron, 135; mawldnd, ‘our lord’, 
20, 61; (b) Client, 135, 26r; Turk. 
mevlānā hunktār, a title of the head 
of the Mawlawiyya, 175 

mawlid, pl. mawālid, coll. milid; 'Turk. 
mevlid and mevlūt, in the Maghrib 
mulūd. Birthday, expecially that of 
a saint or the Prophet. A liturgical 
recital in honour of saint or Pro- 
phet, 27, 47, 70, 75, 77, 78, 89, 162, 
163, 174, 180, 204, 206-11, 226, 
230, 231, 238, 245, 247, 254, 255, 
257, 274. 

mawsim, pl. mawüsim. 'Season' for 
some celebration and so the celebra- 
tion itself, 38, 108, 168, 235, 255 

mazür. Place of visitation or shrine. 
230 

mihrüb. A niche in the wall of a 
mosque indicating the gibla or 
direction of prayer, 169, 170 
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minna. Grace, 141 

mi'rāj. Ascension, with reference to 
the Prophet Muhammad’s night- 
journey (isrā'), 98, 208, 210 

mizāh. Jesting, 193 

mu‘allim. (a) Teacher, 118; (6) master- 
craftsman (guild), 25 

mu'āmala. (a) Religious duties, as 
contrasted with ‘ibadat, 142; (b) 
the technique of moral and spiritual 
self-purification (Ghazālī, ya), 
contrasted with mukdshafa, 151 

mu'āshara. Community life, 29 

mubāya'a. Oath of initiation, 183, 186 

mubtadi”. Postulant, apprentice, 25 

mudhakkir. Remembrancer, 6 

mufti. A canon lawyer authorized to 
promulgate a fatwa or formal legal 
opinion, 242 

muhibb. Lover, 175, 188; muhibbān 
(Central Asia), affiliates to an order, 
176 

mujaddid al-alf ath-thdni. Reformer 
or renewer of the second millen- 
nium, 95 

mujahada. ‘Striving’ along the mystical 
Path, 139, 149, 151; mujāhadat an- 
nafs, mortification, striving with the 
unregenerate soul, 149, 189, 221, 
222 

mujerret āyīnī ('Turk.). Bektāshī initia- 
tion ceremony for the celibate 
dervish, 188 

mu‘jiza. A prophetical miracle, 26, 


145 

mujtahid. The highest grade of 
'Twelver Shi'i divines, 99, rot, 164, 
243 

muhkáshafa. Revelation, 15x 

mukhālafa. Difference, 223 

mulaththam. Muffled, from likām, 
muffler, 45 

mulhama. Inspired, 152, 156 

milid, see mawlid 

mulk, ‘alam al-. World of sovereignty, 
160 

mundjat. Meditations, 53 

munshid, A singer at a dhikr circle, 
205, 207, 209, 210, 211 

muntasib. Lay ‘affiliate’ (Bektashiyya), 
see intasaba; 175 

muqaddam. A sectional leader in a Sufi 
order, 86, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
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113, I20, 123, 126, 174, 175, I91, 
192, 271, 276 

mugaddama. A woman circle-leader, 
114, 232 

mugtadā. Exemplary, guide along the 
Way, 182 

murabit (Fr. marabout). Originally, 
inhabitant in a ribdt, a warrior for 
the faith which has become in 
N. Africa a general term for any 
kind of professional religious man, 
167, 168 

murdgaba, Awareness, watching. 
Spiritual communion with a saint 
or spiritual guide (murshid), 26, 
146, 211—12, 213 

muragga'a. Patched frock, 17, 114, 
181, 182, 184 

murid. An ‘aspirant’, disciple, novice, 
see irdda; 3, 29, 34, 45, 61, 80, 96, 
116, 137, 148, 151, 158, 175, 184, 
185, 186, 194, 213, 215, 216 

murshid, Sufi guide or director, 3, 13, 
14; 33, 45, 52, 53, 99, 136, 137, 148, 
157, 158, 174, 187, 193, 201, 212, 
213, 220 

musdfaha. Handclasp (initiation rite), 
171, 182, 186, 187, 188 

musalļā, Prayer-room, oratory, 166, 
176 

mushahada, Contemplation, 139, 149, 
189; mushāhadāt ar-rubūbiyya, 
visions of divine power, 142 

mustafā. "The chosen one’ = the pro- 
phet Muhammad, 209 

musta'rib. Adherent or assimilated to 
Arabism, 169 

mustawā 's-sirr. The level or covert 
(‘the ground’) of the mystery, 152 

mutajarridin. Devotees, 143 

mutashabbih. Affiliate, 185 

mutawakkil. Quietist, 266, see tawak- 
kul 

mutma'inna. Tranquil, state of the 
soul that has found peace, 152, 156 

muwashshah, pl. at. A form of popular 
poetry, 47 

muzamaim, Chanter, 196 


nabi, pl. anbiyā'. A prophet, 133, 134, 
206, 209, 241, 245 

nafi wa ithbat, ‘Negation and affirma- 
tion’, the term used for the first 


nasip (Ar. nasab). 


part of the shahdda; ‘no god except 
God’, 201 


nafs. The lower ‘self’, the animal- 


spirit ‘soul’, 139, 151, 154, 155, 

194, 197, 224 

an-nafs al-ammāra, * the ‘head- 

strong’, unregenerate, soul, 152, 155 

lawwāma, the reproachful, ad- 

monishing, soul, 152, 156 

sGfiya or safiyya, the clarified 
soul, 155 

——mulhama, the inspired soul, 
152, 156 

——mutma’inna, the tranquil soul, 
152, 156 

——radiya, the contented soul, 152, 
156 

——mardiyya, approved soul, 152, 
157 

kāmila, perfected soul, 152, 
155, 157 

mujāhadat an-nafs, striving with the 
soul, 149, 189 











nafsiyya. Carnal, 197 

nahā'ir, s. naķīr. Blood sacrifice, 25% 
n@ib, Deputy, 123, 174, 175 

nagib. (a) Guardian of the liturgy in 


a Sufi order, 174; (6) member of 
a saint category, see mugabd’, 164 


nasab. (Spiritual) lineage, genealogy, 


41, 182 

Initiation rite 
(ascription) in the Bektashi order, 
175 


nüsüt, 'ülam an-. The world of 


humanity, 160 


nawāfil, s. nāfila. Acts (gen. salāts) of 


supererogation, 266 


nawshāh (Pers.). Bridegroom, 273 
nagar. Speculation, 53; ‘ilm an- 


nazar, rationalism, 53 


nazar bar gadam (Pers.). Watching 


one’s steps, 203 


nagar ilā *l-murd. Tranquil contem- 


plation of the faces of novices (lit. 
‘beardless youth’), 193, 212 


nazil. Immigrant, 54. 
nigüh düsht (Pers). Watchfulness, 


203 


nisba. Epithet of origin, etc., 9, 34, 


45, 48, 55, 60, 63, 71, 189, 261, 271; 
nisbat al-khirga, initiatory filiation, 
34 
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nubuwwa. Prophetship, prophesy, 133, 
134, 136, 163 

nujabā', s. najīb. Preeminent ones, 
a saint category, 165 

nugabā', s. magīb. Chiefs, 
category, 164 

Nir Muhammadi. The primal pre- 
creation ‘Muhammadan Light’ from 
which all, angels, prophets, saints 
and ordinary humans, were created, 
134, 161, 209 

nussGk, s, ndsik, ascetics, 2 


a saint 


pdlehenk (Turk.), palahang (Pers.). 
Halter, 188 

pir (Pers.) Elder, used for the Sufi 
director in Iranian and Indian 
spheres, 44, 74, 75, 83, 98, 147, 
174, 178, 181, 182; pir-evi, the 
superior in Turkish orders, 83, 
174; pir-t suhbat, the master who 
trained and initiated into ‘com- 
panionship’, 182; pir-i khirgat, the 
master who invested with the habit, 
182 

ptshtimal, pestamal (Turk.), pusht-mal 
(Pers). Waistcloth, 184 


pēstakī (Turk.). Sheepskin, the 
‘throne’ of a convent or order-head, 
173 


post-nishin (Pers.). He who sits on a 
sheepskin, 174. 


gā'a. A large hall, 169 

qabd. A (spiritual) contraction, a period 
of desolation, used frequently in 
association with its opposite basț, 
89-90 

gahhār. Subduer, 157, 190, 206 

galansuwa (Pers.. A high-crowned 
cap, 183 

galandar (Pers.). À dervish type that 
disregards appearance and flouts 
public opinion, 16, 22, 23, 39, 39, 
53, 68, 98, 173, 264, 267-9 

qalb, Heart, 152, 213 222; galb 
sanawbari, pineal heart, 148, 202 

garāfa. City of the dead (Egypt), 
224 

garawi (from garya, village). A villager, 
a rustic, and (met.) a dolt, 231 

gas@idin. In Morocco a class of praise- 
singers, 208 
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qaşīda, pl. qaşãid. A poetical form, 
27, 90, 114, 208, 210 

gawm. “The folk’. In Sufi usage means 
the Sufis, ie. the mystic people, 
265 

güwug, kavitk (Turk.). Wadded head- 
gear worn by dervishes, 278 

gawwal. The one who chants, 192, 
196; qawwali in India = ‘recital’ 
and itinerant singer and musician, 
178 

gayyūm, al-. The Eternal, a name for 
God, 190, 206 

qibla. The direction a worshipper faces 
during ritual prayer (see mihrab), 
213 

qibliyya, An oratory, 169 

giyads, Analogical deduction, a process 
employed in figh, 119 

gizil-bash. ‘Red-head’, Turkish term 
applied to redcapped dervishes, 68, 
82, 100, 101, 188 

qubba. A dome, and so, a domed 
building, 170, 171, 179, 230 

gussās, s. gāss. Pious story-tellets, 6 

qujb. Lit. axis, pivot. (a) Head of the 
hierarchy of awliyd, 42, 48, 99, 
108, 137, 157, 161, 163-5, 209; (b) 
a grade of awliya’, pl. ag[ab, 115, 
163-5, 193 


rábita. (a) Hermitage, cf. rdbit, ‘monk’, 
18, 170; (b) a Sufi technique, e.g. 
ar-rābija bi ’sh-shaikh, “union with 
one’s guide’, 211, 212-13, 248 

rabt. Binding, 213; rabt al-mahzam, 
binding of the girdle, 185 

radi Allāh ‘anhu. ‘May God be 
pleased with him’, phrase said 
after mentioning the name of some- 
one who is dead, 81 

rüdiya. Contented (of the nafs), 152, 
156 

rak'a. The cycle of word and act 
surrounding a prostration in ritual 
prayer, 186 

rags. Dancing, 193 

rasūl, Apostle, 134, 202 

ratib, pl. rawatib. A fixed office pre- 
scribed by the director to his dis- 
ciple, 216 

vidya. A method for the pursuit of 
the mystical life, 3 
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riba. (a) A strong-point, frontier-post, 
4, 46, 119, 167; (b) a religious 
hostel, hospice, 7, 24, 42, 94, 168; 
(c) a Sufi centre, 9, 17, 20, 21, 34, 
35, 37, 49, 84, 167-8, 171, 241, 242 

risála, pl. rasa il. 'Treatise, 35, 94, 119 

riwāg. Cloisters around a court, 169. 

riwāya. Tradition; chain of trans- 
mission, 189 

rubūbiyya, Divine power, lordship, 53, 
196 

rūh. Spirit, 152, 197 

rukhsa, pl. rukhas. Concession, dis- 
pensation, indulgency, 11, 193, 202 

rushd, Right guidance, 136 

riyā. Dream, 158, 159; ‘ilm ta'bīr 
ar-ru'yá, science of the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, 158 


sadr. Breast, 152 

safd. See safwa (D) 

safar dar watan (Pers.). Journeying in 
one's homeland, 203 

safwa. (a) Elite, 141; (6) purity from 
all existing things, 155 

salib. (2) Companion (in an order) pl. 
ashab = the circle of initiates, but 
as-Sahaba = the companions of 
the Prophet, 168; (b) possessor of, 
sdhib al-hal, one subject to trances, 
115; Sahib az-Zaman, the master 
of the age, 133, 137 

sahn. The open court of a mosque, 
khānagāh, or zāwiya, 169 

sahr, Vigil, 30 

sahw. Sobriety, the antithesis of 
sukr, 4 

sā'iķ. Itinerant (dervish), 49, 55 

sajjüda. A prayer carpet or rug, 73, 
169, 173; shaikh as-sajjāda or 
sajjūda-nishīn (Pers.), ‘master of the 
prayer-mat’ (of the founder of an 
order), the present head of the order 
80, 123, 173, 224; sajjādat al- 
Trshád, throne of spiritual direction, 


37 

Salafiyya. An  end-of-nineteenth- 
century ‘return to sources’ school, 
250, 255 

salaka ’t-tarig (v.n. sulūk, 140). To 
traverse the (Sufi) Path, 1 

saldt, Ritual prayer, 119, 193, 194, 
201, 216, 266 


as-salat ‘ald ’n-nabi or tasliya, The 
formula galla läh ‘alaihi wa sallam, 
calling down blessings upon the 
Prophet, 206 

şalāt al-fätih. "Prayer of the Opener’ 
[Muhammad], a Tijani tasliya-type 
prayer, 191 

sāltk. Pilgrim on the Way, 151, 203 

samā', pl. -āt. Spiritual concert, 
recital, 9, 10, 56, 66, 178, 193, 
195-6, 200, 202, 204, 207, 265; 
samā'at-khāna. Music-hall, 166 

sanad, pl. zsnád, q.v. Support, 12, 
55, 90, 98, 149 

sani‘. Companion-grade ‘craftsman’, 
25 

shadd. Girding, a part of the initiating 
ceremony sometimes extended to 
the whole, ‘initiation rite’, 35, 171, 
185 

shahawát. 'The thoughts and desires of 
natural man, 152, 155 

shahdda, (a) Testimony, 201; (6) the 
‘witness’ of Islam, i.e. the profession 
of faith, 169, 191, 201, 203; (c) 
‘Alam ash-shahdda, the evidential 
world (of the senses), 152, 157, 160 

shaikh al-hirfa. Master of a craft- 
guild, 25 

shaikh as-sājjada, Occupier of the 
prayer-rug of the founder of an 
order, i.e. the present incumbent, 
8o, 123, 173 

shaikh ash-shuyiikh. Title given by 
secular authority to a representa- 
tive order-shaikh, 18, 77, 123, 162, 
240, 242 

shaikh ag-suhba. ‘Head of the com- 
panionship’, director of a Sufi 
circle, 33, 37, 192 

shar‘. The revealed law, as distin- 
guished from shari‘a, 128, 133, 135, 
142, 162 

shari'a. (a) The path to be followed = 
the exoteric revelation; eguivalent 
to shar', 1, 58, 136, 142, 143, 151, 
152, 159, 160, 219, 220, 221, 230, 
241; (b) jurisprudence, 104 

sharīf, pl. shurafā'. One who claims 
descent from the Prophet, 46, 84 

shath, shathiyyat. Ecstatic utterances, 
150, 209 

shurafū”, see sharīf. 117, 122 
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shuttār, s. shāķir. A category of 
spiritual attainment according to 
some authors, 264 

sibha. A rosary, 201 

silsila, A chain, and so a lineage, chain 
of spiritual descent, 10, 11-16, 22, 
28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 37, 42, 49, 50, 53, 
54, 55, 57, 63, 64, 65, 72, 73, 74, 78, 
8o, 95, 96, 100, 103, 106, 108, 119, 
136, 142, 149, 186, 192, 261-3, 267, 
271, 275; silsilat al-baraka, chain of 
benediction, 149, 183; silsilat al- 
wird or irada, chain of initiation, 
150, 183; silsilat adh-dhahab, chain 
of gold, 150; silsilat at-tarbiya, 
chain of upbringing, 62, 150 

sinf, pl. agnaf, sunüf. À craft-guild, 
24. 

sirr. Mystery (rather than ‘secret’), the 
‘around’ of the soul, 53, 152, 195, 
211 

sirwal, Trousers, 184 

sivdm. Fasting, 30 

subh. Dawn prayer, 216 

subhán Allah. Glory be to God, 2or, 
206 

süf. Wool, 1, 181 

sufi. A Muslim mystic, passim 

suļba. Companionship, fellowship, 
discipleship. (Sahib may mean 
‘disciple’ or ‘companion’ in Sufi 
contexts), 4, 5, 29, 32, 37, 182, 185, 
192, 212, 250 

sukr. Intoxication, 4 

sulūk. Traversing (the Sufi Way), 3, 
140, 196 

sunna., Custom, tradition of a custom 
of the Prophet, 8, 72, 115, 162, 253 

stra. A chapter of the Qur’an, 28, 
158, 216 


ta‘abbud. Devotion (in the way to 
God), 6 

ta'ayyun. Individualization, 155 

tabaqa, pl. tibág. A dervish cell, 169 

tabagāt. ‘Categories’, biographies; 
tabagāt al-awliyā', biographies of 
the saints, 70 

li 't-tabarruk. For the purpose of 
absorbing baraka, 55, 115, 180, 183, 
185 

ta'bir ar-ru'yà. Interpretation of a 
dream, 158 
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tabi‘tin. Successors of the ‘compan- 
ions’ (as-Sahdba) of the Prophet, 
261 

tadrib. Training, 189 

tahdhib. Instruction, 189 

tahiyya. An act of greeting as in 
ritual salāi (end of second rak'a) 
or during a mawlid recital on the 
Prophet’s spiritual arrival, 210 

tahkim. Sufi discipline, 16, 183 

tahlil. The act of saying, ‘there is no 
god but God’, 187, 201, 205, 206, 
210 

tahmīd. The act of praising God with 
the words, ‘Praise (hamd) is due 
to God alone’, 206 

1@ifa, pl. fawd@ if. Lit. part, portion. 
Association, organization; the word 
used throughout for a Sufi ‘order’, 
5, 15, 19, 20, 24, 36, 38, 43, 47, 51, 
56, 65, 67, 71, 72, 73, 80, 85, 86, 88, 
96, 102, 103, 126, 148, 158, 171,173, 
174, 179, 183, 201, 205, 223, 225-6, 
234, 237, 239, 250, 251, 258 

tāj (Pers.). Crown, term used for the 
high-crowned hat of a Persian 
dervish and extended to other types 
(esp. investing) of headgear, 100, 
184, 185, 188 

tajali. Theophany, 
irradiation, 190; pl. 
epiphanies, 140 

Tajik. An Iranian, especially as 
opposed to a Turk. Term applied 
to Iranian settled population of 
central Asian regions after their 
occupation by the Turks, 63 

takmil as-sulük. Completion of the 
course, 190 

takhmīs. A guintain, four new hemi- 
stiches added to each hemistich of 
the poem of an earlier author, 70 

takiyya, pl. takāyā. Centre of a 
Turkish order, see iekkē 

tālib, pl. tullab, fulba. A law-student, 
234; candidate, a stage in initiation 
(Turkish orders), 175 

ta'līm. Teaching, instruction, 108, 183, 
192 

talgīn (v.n. of laggana, to prompt). 
*Giving (secret) instruction', which 
becomes a synonym for 'initiation', 
51, 8o, 96, 182, 188, 189, 191, 215 


illumination, 
tajalliyāt, 
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tamzīg. Rending of garments during 
ecstasy, 115, 193 

tanzih. The doctrine of ‘exemption’ 
(a) according to which God is, by 
virtue of His essence, in no way at 
all like the creatures He has created, 
143-4, 190, 223; (6) in Sufi usage 
corresponds to a via remotionis, 
a purging of one’s being of all 
images and preconceived ideas of 
God, especially associated with the 
negative ld ilüha of the tahlil for- 
mula, 144. 

lügiya. Skull cap or other headgear, 
183 

tagiyya. Lit. ‘guarding oneself’, pre- 
cautionary dissembling, pia dis- 
simulatio, 102, 137 

taqrir. Licence of appointment, 123 

tarātīr, s. țarțūr. The high conical cap 
worn by dervishes, 278 

tarüwih. Supererogatory prayers 
especially associated with Ramadan, 
266 

tarbiya. Guidance, 108, 150, 183, 192 

tarīg and fariga, pl. turug. A way, the 
term for the Sufi path; a mystical 
method, system, or school of 
guidance for traversing the path, 
passim throughout; tariqa mujahada, 
via purgativa, 139, 149, 151, 189, 
221, 222; ļarīga mushdhada, via 
illuminativa, 139, 149, 189; Tarīgat 
al-Khawājagān, the Way of the 
Masters, the proper name for the 
Nagshabandī Way, 14, 62, 92 

tark. Gore or fold of a turban, 100 

tasammā, To designate oneself (e.g. 
a Shādhilī), to claim (spiritual) 
relationship with (a saint), 11 

tasawwuf. Mysticism; English forma- 
tion Sufism, derived from si, 
‘wool’, 1, 6, 19, 20, 29, 32, 34, 37, 
42, 44, 80, 71, 128, 136, T41, 143, 
19$, 222, 238, 241, 243, 250, 251, 
252, 265, 266 

tasawwur, Apprehension 
tion, 213 

tasbīh. (a) The saying of the phrase 
subhāän Allāh, '(] proclam) the 
glory of God’, 201, 206; (b) a 
rosary, 201 

tashbiha. A rosary, 8o, 187, 201 


visualiza- 
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taşfiyat al-qalb. Purification of the 
heart, 222 

taslim-jash. Emblem or stone worn on 
a dervish’s halter or breast, 188 

tasliya, see salāt 

tathgīb, v.n. of thaggaba, to perforate, 
268 

jawda@ if, pl. of jā'ifa, g.v., 85, 229, 242, 
250, 258 

tawajjuh. Confrontation (from wajh, 
face). A technique of contemplation, 
concentrating one’s being upon 
someone, 58, 148, 157, 211, 213-14, 
248 

tawdjud. An induced ecstasy. Vb. 
tawajada, to induce ecstasy (wajd) 
by means of the dhikr, 212 

tawakkul. Trust (in God), mystic 
state of abandonment into God’s 
hands, 4, 29, 156, 253, 265, 266 

tawba. Repentance, turning to God, 
conversion, 145, 157; repetition of 
the phrase, 'I repent before God', 
206 

tawhid. The unity and unicity of God, 
135, 141, 142, 186, 189; "Om at- 
tawhid = synonym of "ilm al- 
kalām or dogmatic theology 

ta’wil. Allegorical interpretation, 140 

tekkē, tekyé, tekiyé (see takiyya). 
Turkish order-centre, monastery, 
or hospice, 44, 60, 62, 69, 75, 76, 
81, 83, 95, 126, 171, 175, 177, 
178, 230, 234, 238, 253-4 

thawb. A gown, 183, 185 

tullāb, s. tālib. Law students, 22; 


‘ubbdd, s. ‘abid. Worshippers, 265 

‘udhri, Platonic doctrine of Eros; also 
Sufi exercise of contemplation of 
beauty, nagar ilā 'l-murdļward, 193, 
212 

‘ulamd’, s. ‘dlim. Those who are 
trained in the religious sciences, 8, 
9, 29, 47, 48, 66, 67, 69, 79, 80, 82, 
98, 106, 1090, 115, I 17, 118, 119, 121, 
122, 125, 128, 133, 139, 162, 198, 
222, 224, 230, 231, 238, 241—4, 245, 
247 

tulūm, pl. of ‘ihn. 'Ulüm al-wahb or 
al-'ulüm al-wahabiyya, gifted know- 
ledge, 221, 222; al-ulim al- 
kasbiyya, acquired knowledge, 221 
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umma. À community, 241 

ummī. Illiterate, untrained, 221 

‘ugda. ‘Knot’, covenant with a shaikh, 
11 

‘urs. ‘Wedding’, term frequently used 
in India for the festival commemo- 
rating the death of a saint, 23, 
178 

ugül. Roots, fundamental principles, 
34, 115; usūl ad-din, sources of 
religion (= uszil al-figh), 34 

*uzla. Withdrawal, 30, 193 


vakfi vucut (Furk.). A Bektashi oath 
ceremony, 188 


wādī. Valley, 184 

wuhda. Unicity, 152, 154; IVaļidat al- 
wujūd, the unicity of Being, existen- 
tial monism, 58, 128, 131, 161, 162, 
243; Wahdat ash-shuhtid, unity of 
the witness or phenomena, 58, 
95 

wahi. Exoteric, impersonal ‘revelation’ 
given to prophets through the 
mediumship of an angel, 145 

Wahid, al-. Vhe Unique, 163, 205 

wajd. Ecstasy, 145, 150, 200; ajada 
(to find, to know), to fall into an 
ecstasy 

wajh. Face, 212, 213; sce tawajjuh 

wakil. Custodian, administrative offi- 
cer of a mosque or a Sufi order, 
174. 

walaya. (a) Spiritual office or territory 
of spiritual ‘jurisdiction’, 48, 225; 
(6) rightful allegiance: Shi‘i sense, 
133, 164 

wali, pl. azwliyd. A ‘protégé’ of God, 
a saint; ‘Surely, those under God’s 
care (awliyā” Allāh) have no ground 
for fear, nor for grief’, Qur'àn, x. 
63; 13, 26, 82, 84, 100, 104, 108, 
133, 134, 135, 737, I4I, 158, 172, 
179, 191, 220, 224-3, 232, 234 

wagf, pl. atvgāf. Pious foundation, 7, 
18, 20, 21, 169, 241 

wagfa. (a) Pause between two magā- 
mät; (b) cessation of search, through 
transmutation of soul, 204 

wāgif. One whose search is ended 
through having ‘passed away’ in the 
Sought, 204 
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wāridāt. Revelations in the broad 
sense of mystical enlightenments, 
33, 196 

wasita. Medium, 213 

wasiyya, pl. wasgāyā. ‘Testamentary 
directives given by a shaikh to his 
successor or disciples, 18, 193 

wasifa, pl. wazàá' if. A duty, an office. 
In the orders it is the daily office 
prescribed to the murid by his 
shaikh, 191, 205, 216 

wasir. Minister, 15, 20, 112 

al-wilāda 'l-ma'nazviyya. Spiritual son- 
ship, 212 

wildya. Saintship, state of being under 
the protection of God (see ali), 
concept of sanctity, consecration, 
26, 38, 58, 104, 133, 134, 136, 139, 
140, I41, 143, 148, 152, 153, 159, 
163, 224, 225, 228, 243 

wiratha. Inheritance (mystical), 159 

voird, pl. azorád. (a) a phrase-patterned 
devotion, a ‘collect’, 10, 13, 72, 75, 
86, 107, 150, 159, 183, 191, 192, 
193, 198, 206, 214-15, 217; (b) the 
*office' of an order, 196, 214; (c) the 
order itself, 51, 184, 214 

wudi’. Ritual ablution, 28, 187 

wujtid. (a) God as pure Being (not a 
Being in a world of beings), the 
All of all (see wahda), 161; (b) on 
the Path = the stage beyond wajd 
(q.v.), ‘knowing’, ‘perceptivity’, 195, 
212 

wugūf-i zamani (Pers.). Temporal 
pause, 203 

vougüf-i ‘adadi 
pause, 203 

wugūf-i galbī (Pers.). Heart pause, 
203 

wusla. Union, coupling, 152, 155 

wugiil. Union, 191 


(Pers.). Numerical 


yäd kard (Pers). Remembrance, 
making mention, 203 
yād dāsht (Pers.). Recollection, 203 


saffa. Procession, 209 

zühid, pl. zuhhád. One who practises 
zuhd (q.v.), devotee, ascetic, 220 

sāhir. Exterior, 63 

sāhirī. Exoteric, -ist; literalist, forma- 
list, 97, 106 
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sāwiya, pl. zawāyā. Lit. a corner. 
A small mosque, a saint’s tomb, 
a small Sufi centre, In N. Africa, 
a comprehensive order-centre, 5, 9, 
10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 38, 39, 
40, 47, 49, 50, 69, 71, 76, 84, 86, 87, 
88, 107, 110, tri, r12, 116, 118, 
119, 120, I2I, 122, 126, 168, r7o, 
171, 172, 175-7, 179, 205, 223, 226, 
228, 230, 234, 238, 255, 267, 269 
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zindiq. Properly, a Manichaean, but in 
general usage = an atheist, infidel, 
160 

ziyāra, pl. -ät. Visitation (holy place, 
shrine), 26, 45, 108, 179, 230, 272 

zuhd. Devotion, self- and world- 
denial, renunciation, 6, 75, 107 

zuhhād, see zāhid, 2, 181 

awāya (sawvāyā). Maraboutic tribes in 
the Sahara, 110, 235 
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(Both the Arabic definite article al- and b. (for ibn, ‘son of’) have been 
disregarded in indexing) 


*Abbādān island, 5, 170 

‘Abbas, Shah, 97, 100 

‘Abbasids, 8 

‘Abd al-Ahad Nari, 76 

‘Abdallah Alahi of Simaw, 93 

-—— b. 'Alawi al-Haddád, 216 

—-— al-Ansüri al-Harawi, 24, 53, 137 

al-Asadi, 271 

Barqi, 54 

Barzishabadi, 57 

—— b. Eshref, 78 

—-— al-Maghāwirī, 254 

al-Mahjüb al-Mirghani, 117 

—— b. $ālih, 124 

ash-Sharqüwi, 77 

ash-Shattàr, 64, 97-8 

—— at-Ta‘aishi, 245 

al-Yaf'i, 101 

—— b. Yasin, 167 

al-Yūnīnī, 240 

* Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Qadir, 42 

Khan, 63 

— ——, Malay, 112 

b. Wali Allah, 124, 129 

‘Abd al-Baqi al-Mizjājī, 95 

‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi, 33 

‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulsi, 70, 76, 
95, 212 

*Abd al-Hamīd, Ottoman sultan, 126— 



































7 
‘Abd al-Haqq, amir, 88 
b. ‘Ali, 89 
al-Badisi, 46 
‘Abd al-Jalil, M., 53 
‘Abd al-Khàliq al-Ghujdawáàni, 14, 54, 
62, 81, 203 
‘Abd al-Latif al-Jami, 96 
‘Abd al-Majid, Ottoman sultan, 125 
‘Abd al-Malik Taj Khoja, 59 
‘Abd al-Muta‘al b. A. b. Idris, 120 
‘Abd al-Qadir b. al-'Aidarüs, 200 
al-Jilani, 14, 32, 34, 49-4, 
50, 64, 97, 160, 170, 186, 193, 233, 
268, 272 














—— —— b. Muhammad, 87 

—— —— b. Sharif, 111 

al-Uzbeki, 223 

‘Abd ar-Rahim at-Targhi, 47 

‘Abd ar-Rahman, sultan of Morocco 
III 











b. Abi Bakr, 21 

——- —— b. AW. ash-Sha'rüni, 224 

— — ——— b. ad-Daiba', 207 

al-Halabī, 274 

—— — b. Mustafa, 124 

Tati, 114 

‘Abd ar-Ra’af b. ' Ali, 130 

'Abd ar-Razzüq b. 'Abd al-Qàdir, 
42, 193 











al-Jazüli, 47 

al-Kāshānī, 37 

‘Abd as-Salam b. Mashish, 47, 48, 87 
234 








b. Salim al-Asmar, 87 
*Abd as-Samad b. 'Abdallüh, 130 
*Abd al-Wáàdid dynasty, 8, 176 

‘Abd al-Wahhab at-Tazi, 114 

‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zaid, 5 

-‘Abdari, M. 201 

Abu ’l-‘Abbas A. b. ‘Aris, 87, 278 
—— —— A. al-Mursi, 49, 86, 87, 225 
——— — — A. az-Zarrūg, 87, 243 
as-Sayyári, 12 

Abu 'Abdallàh M. b. Amghar, 84 
—— M. b. Bakr, 166 

—— — — M. b. Haràzim, 48 

——— — — M. Hubaisha, 263 

— —— M. al-Kīzānī, 15 

—— — — M. b. al-Mubārak, 237 
Abu Alī ad-Daggāg, 142, 166, 184, 
261 








al-Farmadhi, 32—3, 52, 262 
at-Tarsüsi, 166 

Abu ?l-'Awn al-Ghazzi, 235 

Abu Bakr b. Ahmad Sharif, 273 

b. "Al. al-tAidarūs, 73 

— — — — Amhawsh, 276 

—— ——— b. Da'üd, 21, 271 
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Abu Bkr b. Hawār al-Hawāzanī, 183, 
263 

—— an-Nassāj, 32, 33 

—— —— b. Oawām, 16 

—-- —— b. M. as-$Sanhājī, 276 

—— ——— a$-Siddiq, 149, 150, 183, 
262, 263 

—- —— Tūsī Oalandarī, 39 

—— —— al-Wafā'i, 278 

Abu Dharr Sibt b. al-'Ajami, 17, 169, 
172, 241 

Abu "I-Fadl al-'Allàmi, 44, 7r 

Abu ’l-Fadl as-Sarakhsi, 182 

Abu Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Qairawani, 
198 

Abu 'I-Fath al-Wāsiti, 39, 45, 48, 150 

Abu Hafs al-Haddād, $2, 265 

Abu '1-Hajjāj Yūsuf, 47 

Abu Hāmid M. al-Ghazālī, see under 
Ghazālī 

Abu ?I-Hasan, Marinid sultan, go 

Ahmad b. 'Alwàn, 38 

—— ——— 'Ali, see under Shadhili 

—— —— ' Ali b. 'Alil, 235 

—— ——— ‘Ali al-Harazimi, 107 

—~ —— ‘Ali al-Kharaqfini, 32, 52, 
53, 92, 221 

— —-—- Alī ag-Sabbāgh, 47 

—~ —— ‘Ali b. ‘Umar ash-Shādhili, 
199 

—— —— al-Aqsarani, 185 

—— —— b. Qasim al-Ghazi, 87 

Abu ’l-Hayat b. Mahmid, 273 

Abu 'l|-Hudà as-Sayyüdi, 4o, 126-7, 
280 

Abu 'Imrān Yūsuf, 86, 276 

Abu Ishāg al-Ballūtī, 6 








— 





—— —— Ibrāhīm al-Kāzerūnī, 34, 
172, 236 

—— —— jbrühim b. Sulaimán, 109 

—- ash-Shatibi, 84, 264 

— —— ash-Shirazi, 53 

Abu Madyan Shu'aib, r4, 16, 46-8, 
50, 51, 84, 101 


Abu 'I-Mawāhib M. ash-Shādhilī, 159 
Abu Mhd "Al. ash-Shunbukī, 49, 
281 





Sālih b. Sa'īd, g1, 84, 86 
Abu Nagr, see as-Sarrāj 

Abu '1-Oāsim, see al-Junaid 

—~ —— Babur, 94 

——~ —— al-Gurgini, 32, 262 

—— — — ash-Shirüzi, 15 
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al-Wazir, 114. 

Abu Sa'id b. Abi 'l-Khair, 53, 166, 
182 

—— —— ‘Ali al-Mukharrimi, 42 

— —— Mirza, Timurid, 94 

as-Sam'üni, 54 

Abu Shu'aib Ayyüb, 5x 

Abu 'Uthmān al-Hairī, 52 

Sa'īd, 262 

Abu 'I-Wafā” Kākish, 49, 70 

—— —- b. M. 73. 

Taj al-‘Arifin, 49-50, 








281 

Abu Ya'azza, 46 

Abu Ya'qüb al-Mubashshir, 143 

Abu Yazīd Taifūr, see al-Bistāmī 

Abu Zakariyā al-Hafsi, 48 

Yahya al-Hahi, ei 

Acre, 113, 126 

‘Adda b. Ghulam Allah, 113 

Adept, 29, 104, 166, 181 

Adhamiyya order, 223 

Affiliation, affiliates, 104, 175, 176, 
185, 186, 188-9, 234, 235, 245, 
255 

-Afghani, Jamal ad-din, 248 

Afghanistan, 94 

‘Afifi, Abu ’1-‘Ala’, 161, 252, 264 

‘Afifiyya order, 278 

-Aflaki, Shams ad-din A., 39, 40, 52, 
Go, 61, 68, 81, 232 

Ahdaliyya order, 271 

Ahl-i Haqq, 82 

Ahmad b. 'Abdallàh al-Büni, 28 

—— b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 112 

—— b. al-'Alawi, 113, 256 

al-Amkangi, 93, 95 

al-A'raj, 85 

al-Badawi, 14, 38, 45, 79, 234, 
238, 240, 274 

—— al-Badawi (Darqawi), 112 

al-Bakkü'i, 271 

— — Bamba, 271 

al-Bana' ad-Dimyāti, 95 

Barelvī, 129 

— — al-Barzini, 124-5 

al-Budairi, 231 

ad-Dardir, 77, 124, 208 

—— ad-Diriti ad-Dimyati, 86 

~—— al-Fariiqi as-Sirhindi, 35 

~—— b. al-Habib al-Lamti, 277 

—— al-Halabi, 274 

al-Hashimi, 112 
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al-Hībā, 241 

—— b. Ibrahim al-Magiri, 51 

-—— b. Idris al-Fasi, 77, 106, 110, 
114-16, 117-21 passim, 126, 162, 
204, 247 

b. Khalid an-Nasiri, 109, 246 

—— b. M. b. ‘Abbad, go, 146, 189 

—— b, Mubarak al-Lamti, 114 

—— b. Misa al-Karzazi, 88 

—— Qushashi, 130 

ar-Rashidi, 87 

— — b. ar-Rifa'i, 14, 24, 32, 37-8, 40, 
41, 42, 45, 47, 49, 64, 149, 173, 183, 
263 

Salim al-Jazzir, 234 

ag-Düwi, 77, I24 

as-Sayyad, 38, 280 

—— Shah Wali, 102 

—— Shams ad-din, 75 

——— ash-Sharnübi, 275 

—— us-Sibàá'i, 77 

— — as-Sirhindi, 58, 93, 95 

Sirrī Bābāb, 254 

——— b. Sulaimàn al-Batà'ihi, 21 

—— b. Sulaiman ad-Dimishqi, 204 

—— at-Tayyib, 78 

at-Tijani, 106-9, 204, 247 

—— b. ‘Ujail, 95 

—— b. ‘Umar al-Harithi, 86, 216 

—— b. al-‘Uqba, 87 

—— b. Yahyá Maniri, 35 

al-Yasavi, 14, 54, 58-9, 68, 81, 
197 

—— b. Yüsuf ar-Rashidi, 87, 121 

az-Zaila'i, 273 

az-Zarrüq, 87 

Ahmadiyya tariga: 1 Badawiyya, 45, 
273-4; 2 Idrisiyya, 106, 114-16, 
120-1, 130; 3 Khalwatiyya, 75; 
4. Rifa'iyya, 20, 21, 40, 183 

-Ahrür, Nasir ad-din, 93-5, 237 

-Ahsàá'i, M. b. A., 124 

Ahsaniyya order, 93 

*Aidarūsiyya tarīga, 73, 124, 236 

‘Ain Madi, 107, 109 

‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadani, 35, 53, 
139, 150, 261 

*Ajlāniyya order, 280 

Ajmer, 22, 65 

*Akàsha b. Mibsan, 92 

Akbar, Emperor, 95 

Al Sīdiyya order, 271 

‘Ala’ ad-din ‘Ali as-Sabir, 65 
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Kaiqubad I, 34 

"Taibogha, 169 

S Tarmashīrīn, 58 

Alah-Bakhsh, 94 

*Alamiyya order, 93 

Alamūt, 99 

*Alawān 'Ali b. 'Atiyya, 47, 90 

"Alawiyya (Dargāwī) order, 113, 256 

‘Alawiyya (Hadrami) tarīga, 16, 73, 
121, 208 

Albania, 125, 253, 273 

Aleppo, 17, 18, 35, 62, 71, 82, 96, 124, 
127, 169, 172, 173, 179, 269 

Alexandria, 47, 49, 51, 89 

Algeria, 109, 110, 113, 114, 256, 271, 
273, 276 

Algiers, 79, 126 

‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 75, 80, 133-6, 149, 
211, 261, 262, 263 

al-Ahdal, 271 

al-A'lā, al-, 82 

—— b. 'Ammār al-Manzalī, 272 

al-‘Amran al-Jamal, 111 

al-Bayyūmi, 79—80, 274 

al-Haddād, 43 

al-Halabi, 79 

—— al-Hamadini, 57, 96, 230 

al-Hamdish, 276 

al-Hariri, 39, 280 

—— b. al-Hirzahim, 159 

al-Hujwiri, 4, 5, II, I2, 53, 149, 

164, 181 

b. Husain al-Wa'iz, 54 

——— b. 'Tsà (Rahmāniyya), 77 

—— b. 'Isà (T'ijániyya), 109 

al-Jurjānī, 93 

al-Kharagānī, 15, 92; see under 

Abu ’!-Hasan 

al-Khawwis, 221, 222, 228 

al-Kīzawānī, go 

—— b. M. al-Habshi, 208 

——— b. M. Wafa’, 49, 159, 213 

— — b. Maimün, 89-90, 278 

—  Mubárak, 49, 76, 8o 

al-Oāri”, 37, 263 

—— b. Qiwüm, 94 

ar-Ridà, 92, 262 

— — Shir Nawi'i, 94 

at-Tāzemūtī, 86 

—— b. 'Uthmān ar-Rifā'i, 38 

—— b. Ya‘qib al-Murshidi, 122 

al-Yashruti, 122 

*Allāl al-Fāsī, 255 
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Allen, H. E., 253 

Almohades, 46, 47 

Almoravides, 46 

Alms, 5, 92, 193 

'Alwāniyya, tarīga, 38 

Amhawsh order, 109, 112, 277 

*Ammār al-Bidlīsī, 34, 55 

‘Ammiar Ba Sena, 271 

‘Ammiiriyya order, 271 

Amrta-kunda, 197 

Anas b. Mālik, 261 

Anatolia, 14, 20, 22, 39, 54, 55. 57 
89, 60, 64, 67, 70, 80, 179 236, 240 

Anatolian Sufism, 23-4, 31, 49, 54, 
60-2, 68-9, 75-9, 80-3, 92, 95, 
100-1, 232, 238 

Anbābiyya order, 274 

Andāgī, Fasan al-, 54. 

Anderson, S., 253 

Antinomian tendencies, 16, 29, $2, 
95, 98, 233, 267 

Arab Sufism, 32, 37-8, 65, 60, 95, 103, 
118, 123-5, 127, 173, 182, 207, 
213, 220, 220, 242, 245, 251, 252, 
255-7 

Arabia, 48, 110, 117, 121 

Arabization, 73, 84 

Arabs, 32, 35, 40, 64, 105, 130, 139, 
178, 218, 219, 251 

Ardabil, 75, 100 

Arghün, Ilkhün, 57 

‘Arif Riwgari, 63 

‘Arraqiyya order, 90, 278 

Arslin Baba, 54 

Artisan guilds, 24-5, 185 

'Arüsiyya order, 87, 278 

Asadiyya order, 271 

Ascension, the Prophet's nocturnal, 
208, 210 

Asceticism, 75, 98, 107, 118, 151; see 
auhd in Glossary 

Ascetics, 10, 27, 74, 168, 181, 229 

Asfi (Safi), 51, 84, 85 

Ash‘arite theology, 32, 223 

Ashraf, al-, 40, 267 

Ashraf 'Ali, 129 

Jahāngīr Simnānī, 96 

Ashrafiyya order, 96 

‘Asir, 116, 120, 183 

Aspirants, 145, 174, 183, 189; see 
murid in Glossary 

Astrology, 28, 127 

"Atā'allāhīs, 164 
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-At‘ani, M. b. Ahmad, 7x 

Atatürk revolution, 253—4. 

‘Attar, Farid ad-din, 52, 56, 93, 154, 
162, 227 

Aubin, J., 231 

Awlad Nüh, 274 

—— Sidi Bunu, 247 

—— Shaikh, 87 

‘Awn ar-Rafiq, 122 

Ayyübids, 17, 19, 25, 168, 239, 261 

A'zabiyya order, 280 

Azerbaijan, 59, 60, 70, 75, 100 

Azhar mosque, 21, 80, 248, 252 

‘Aziz ad-din Nasafi, 133, 261 

‘Aziz Mahmid Huda’, 78 

* Azizün ‘Ali ar-Ramitani, 63 

‘Aziziyya order, 280 

‘Azmiyya order, 278 


Ba ‘Alawi clan, 73 

Baba Faraj, 55 

Ilyās Khurāsāni, 70 

Ishāg Rasūl Allāh, 81, 239 

——- Shāh Kuli, ror 

—— Tahir, 53 

Badakhsht, Mulla Shah, 97, 214, 272 

Badawiyya fariga, 14, 38, 45, 79, 80, 
223, 233, 240, 274 

Badawiyya (Darqawiyya) order, 112 

Badi' ad-din Madārī, 97 

-Badisi, 47, 51, 192 

Badr ad-din Firdawsi, 56 

of Simaw, ror 

Baghdad, 8, 14, 18, 22, 24, 31-6 
passim, 42, 57, 73, 07, 239 

Baghīdādiyya, Ribàt al-, 18 

Baha’ ad-din al-‘Amili, 243 

al-Junaidi, 272 

——- —— an-Naqshabandi, see under 
Muhammad 

—— —— Uwais, 127 

— — —— Sultin Walad, 61 

—— ——— Walad, 23, 60 

Zakariya, 22, 23, 65 

Bahlūl-Shāhi order, 272 

Bahri Mamluks, 19 

Baibars, Sultan, 18, 36, 99 

al-Gashankir, Sultan, 171 

Bairām, Hājjī, 75, 78 

Bairāmiyya tariga, 69, 74, 78-9, 99, 
IOI 

Bairāmiyya-Shattāriyya, 78 

Bait Bakri (Siddiqi), 77 
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Bakkā'iyya order, 241, 271 

-Bakri as-Siddiqi, 74, 186, 190 

Bakriyya order, 77, 123, 278 

Bālim Sultan, 83 

Balkh, 92 

Banūwa order, 271 

Bandāriyya order, 274 

Bāgi bi'Ilāh, 64, 93, 94-5 

Barthold, W., 35 

Barzānī family, 124-5 

-Barzanji, 206, 208 

Batā'ih of Īrag, 20, 37, 41, 45, 49 

Batā'ihiyya order, 38, 149 

Bausani, Ā., 128 

Bāyazīd II, Ottoman sultan, 82, ror, 
188, 207 

Bayyūmiyya order, 79, 234—5, 274 

Bāziyya order, 280 

Bazzāz, Tawakkul b, al-, 100 

Beaurecueil, S. de L. de, 52, 53, 252 

Bedouins, 33, 80, 122 

Beghan al-Mahjiib al-Halabi, 86 

Bektash, Hajji, 54, 55, 59, 81, 82, 188 

Bektāshiyya tariga, 52, 55, 58, 68-9, 
74, 80-3, 99, 125, 149, 171, 174, 
176, 184, 188, 204, 233, 238, 239, 
242, 254, 268 

Berbers, 84, 86, 88, 180, 218, 232, 252 

Berke, Khan of the Golden Horde, 
56, 91 

Bilāliyya, 12 

Bint ul-Baghdādiyya, 18 

Birge, J. K., 81, 188 

Birthday, the Prophet’s, 17, 27, 204, 
207-11; see mawlid 

-Birüni, 197 

Bishr b. al-Hārith, 265 

-Bistámi, Abu Yazid Taifūr, 4, 12, 
51—2, 71, 92, 183, 194, 221, 262, 265 

‘Ali as-Safi, 71 

chain, 12, 16, 51-2, 71 

Bistāmiyya-Shattāriyya order, 98, 
223 

Blame, the way of, see Malāmatiyya 

Blood-wite, 237 

Boehme, Jacob, 141 

Bousquet, G. H., 131 

Breath, control of the, 63, 104, 194-5, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 206 

Browne, Edward G., 82, 99, 100, 101, 
243 

Bū-'Aliyya, 271 

Bü-'Azza al-Mehàji, 113 
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Bū-'Azzāwiyya order, 112 

Bukhara, 54, 56, 63, 75, 91, 94, 96 

-Bukhari, Sahih of, 180 

Burhan ad-din Muhaqqiq at-Tirmidhi, 
60 

Burhāniyya tariga, 46, 275 

Bursa (Brūsa), 69, 75, 76, 89, go 

Burton, Sir Richard, 193, 216 

-Busiri, 27, 44, 207 

Būyid (Buwaihid, Shi‘ite dynasty), 8, 


14 
Bū-Zīdiyya order, 112 


Cairo, 18, 19, 21, 60, 62, 73, 76, 79, 
115, 170, 171, 223, 234 

Calendar, see galandar in Glossary 

Caucasus, 64, 127 

Celibacy, 83, 98, 170, 174 

Cell (of a Sufi), 18, 21, 30, 169, 177, 
178, 187 

Central Asia, 8, 9, 16, 22, 24, 31, 55, 
60, 64, 67, 82, 90-4, 127, 171, 175, 
177, 230, 236, 238 

Chagatay Turki, 94 

Chain of transmission, 4, 10-11, 22, 
55, 72, 136, 137, 149-50, 151, 180, 
183; see silsila in Glossary 

Chishtiyya order, 14, 22, 55, 64~5, 96, 
98, 128, 129, 164, 177-8, 233 

Chivalry, orders of, 24, 69; see 
futuzezva in Glossary 

Christianity, influence of on Sufism, 
2, 68, 82, 136, 194 

Class distinctions, 230-1, 233, 255 

Clergy, Islamic, 71, 231, 250 

Coffee and Sufis, 199—200 

Colin, G. S., 46 

Commerce, orders and, 20, 230; see 
guild 

Communism and the orders, 254, 
257 

Comoro islands, 126 

Companions of the Prophet, 115 

Companionship, Sufi, 5, 14, 
181-2; see suhba in Glossary 

Concentration, 148, 211-13 

Concert, Sufi, 9, 20, 27, 44, 193, 
195-6; see sama‘ 

Confrontation, form of meditation, 
see tawajjuh in Glossary 

Constantinople, 25, 240, 253 

Contemplation, 2, 4, 139, 146, 211, 
212 


170, 
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Convent, Sufi, 5, 18, 21, 29, 30, 38, 
56, 63, 69, 81, 167-73, 177, 187, 
226, 236; see khūnagāh, zāwiya 
in Glossary 

Corbin, H. 133, 135 

Correspondence, Sufi, 35, 49, 70 

Craftsmanship, orders of, 24—5, 239; 
see guild 

Cresswell, K. A. C., 171 

Crusades, 240 

Cycle of prophesy, 133-4 

Cycle of saintship, 134-5 

Cyrenaica, 119 


-Dabbāgh, 'Abd al-'Aziz, 114, 159,277 

-Dabbās, Ķammād, 34, 42 

Dabil (Dwin), 6 

Daghistan, 127, 257 

Daghüghiyya order, 276 

Daifiyya order, 78 

Damascus, 5, 9, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 35, 
40, 6o, 62, 73, 89, 95, 96, 123, 124, 
179, 231, 267, 268 

Dancing, 38, 39, 43, 62, 116, 147, 193, 
195—6, 242, 244. 

Dàrà Shikóh, 97, 272 

Dardiriyya order, 77 

-Dargūwī, 106, 109, IIT1—12, 115 

Dargāwiyya order, 106, 107, 110-14, 
179, 182, 217, 247, 277 

Dar Sa‘id as-Su‘ada’, 18 

Dasūgiyya order, 38, 45—6, 223, 275 

Da'ūd b. Bākhilī, 49 

Da'ūd at-Fā'ī, 261, 262 

Da'üdiyya záiya, 21, 43, 271 

Decadence, Muslim, 248, 252-3 

Delhi, 64, 65, 94 

——~— Sultanate of, 22, 64, 233 

Demerdāshiyya order, 76, 79, 186 

Dependence upon God; see tawakkul 

Depont and Coppolani, 119, 271 

Dermengham, E., 204, 216 

Dervishes, 16, 18, 19, 38-9, 40, 44, 
63, 67, 68, 74, 81, 91, 94, 107, 114, 
146, 166, 170, 172, 175, 177, 178, 
181, 184, 187, 188, 199, 226, 227, 
230, 232, 240, 245, 246, 248, 254, 
255, 264, 267; see fagir, darwish 

-Dhahabī, 40 

Dhahabiyya fariga, 52, 57 

Dhū 'n-Nün al-Misri, 12, 44, 47, 144, 
145, 163, 263, 265 

Dhū ’r-Riyfsatain order, 102 
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Directors, spiritual, 3, 10, 13, 29, 31, 
103, 147, 181, 183 

Discipleship, see guliba in Glossary 

Divination, 28, 127, 173 

Diya’ ad-din Khalid, 124. 

Drague, G., 109, 114 

Dreams, 72, 82, 158-9, 188, 190-1, 225 

Dress, Sufi, §8, 104, 125, 181-3, 184, 
268 

Drugs, Sufi use of, 199 


East African Sufism, 73 

Eckhart, Meister, 141 

Ecstasy, ecstatic, 4, 9, 38, 58, 60, 103, 
104, 116, 150, 165, 195, 196, 199, 
200, 214, 242, 245 

Ecstatic state, 3, 38-9; see hal in 
Glossary 

Egypt, 8, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 31, 44, 
55» 73, 75, 99, 105, IT0, III, II7, 
123, 126, 143, 168, 174, 179, 184, 
231, 251, 278. 

Egyptian Sufism, 39, 44-7, 48-9, 76~ 
80, 87, 89, 162, 177, 215, 220-5, 
233, 239-40, 255, 268, 271 

Election, doctrine of, 141, 143 

Endowments, 7, 19, 20, 175, 242; see 
awgāf in Glossary 

Eshref Ogh!u Rami, 78 

Eshrefiyya order, 78 

Esotericism, 9, 52, 99, 107, 130, 135, 
143, 146, 147, 151, 248 

Ethical virtues, 158 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E., 118, 120 

Evliya Chelebi, 25, 44, 74, 76, 81, 
95, 149, 188, 226, 234, 269 

Exemption, doctrine of, 190, 223 

Exercises, mystical, ro, 21, 22, 103, 
104, 150, 169; see dhikr in Glossary 


Fādiliyya order, 271 

Fadl Allah b. ‘Ali, 82 

Faid ad-din Husain, 124 

Faidiyya order, 124 

Fairs, 235 

Fakhr ad-din ‘Ali b. Husain, 62 
b. Shahriyār, see ‘Iraqi 
Family life, Sufis and, 225-7, 237 
Family orders, 15, 16, 65, 118, 123, 124 
Fanā'iyya order, 79 

Farāfrā khānagāh, 169—70o 

Farīd ad-dīn Mas'ūd, 65 
Fāridiyya order, 271 
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Fārisīs, 12 

Fargad as-Sabakhi, 261 

Fasting, 104, 187 

Fātima Rāziya, ribāt of, 18 

—-- al-Yashrutī, 126 

Fatimid dynasty, 8, 14, 17, 25 

Fauque, L. P., 237, 256 

Fez, 85, 108, 109, 112, 180, 234, 272, 
276 

Fezzān, 113 

Filāla dynasty, Morocco, 85 

Firdawsiyya fariqa, 56 

Fire-walking, 97 

Forty-day retreat, 187, 190; see under 
arba‘iniyya in Glossary 

Fulbe, 110 

Funj state of Sennür, 44 

Futa Toro, rro 


Gardet, Louis, 252, 253 

Genealogy, mystical, 4, see silsila in 
Glossary 

Ghalib Dede, 62 

Ghammātiyyūn, 51 

Ghani Zade Nadiri, 208 

Ghawthiyya, order, 197, 271 

-Ghazālī, Abu Hamid, 3, 9, 32-3, 41, 
46, 52-3, 144, I5T, 154, 157, 158, 
160, 190, 243, 244, 246, 250 

-Ghazali, Ahmad, 15, 32-3, 34, 41, 
42, 82-3, 154, 195~7, 212 

Ghazin Khan, 67, 91 

Ghāziyya order, 87 

Ghummāriyya order, 112 

Ghuzz, 166 

Gibb, E. J. W., 207, 209 

Gilan, 70, 74, 100 

Girding, 185 

Gīzū Darāz, 35 

Gnosis, 3, 140, 141, 147; see ma‘rifa 
in Glossary 

Gnostic, 6, 33, 127, 146, 159, 195, 163 

God, knowledge of, see gnosis, ma‘rifa 

surrender to, 72, 102; see tawak- 

kul in Glossary 

unity of, 1, 105, 141-2, 148, 155, 
161, 163, 189 

Guidance, 3, 5, 13, 103, 107, 133-4, 
139, 147, 148, 158, 167, 183, 192, 
228; see tarbiya in Glossary 

Guild (artisan, trade), 14, 24-5, 28, 
176, 225, 233, 234, 237, 239, 250 

Gujerat, 98 
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Gūlsheniyya order, 76, 184 
Gunābādī order, 102, 164 
Guys, H., 189, 204 


Habib al-‘Ajami, 262 

Habībiyya order (Rifā'ī), 280 

Habibiyya order (Shadhili), 277 

Habit, investiture with, 182—$ 

Habriyya order, 112 

Haddadiyya order, 216 

Haddàwi order, 182, 247 

Hādi Sabziwārī, 128 

Hadramawt, 16, 46, 73, 121, 124, 130, 
199, 216, 236 

Hāfiz, 227 

Hafnawiyya (Hafniyya) tariga, 77 

-Klafnīsī (Hafnawī), M. b. Sālim, 77, 
186 

Hafsid dynasty, 8, 50 

Hagiocracy, 239 

Hagiography, 31, 60, 70, 190, 221 

Hàbhiyyün ta’ifa, 51 

Haidar, Muhammad, 237 

-—— Shaikh (Safawi), 82 

Haidariyya fariga, 20, 21, 39, 199, 267, 
280 

Hajji Khalifa, 216 

-Hakim at-Tirmidhi, 4, 134, 161 

Hakimis, 11x 

Halabiyya order (Badawi), 79, 274 

Halatiyya order, 124 

~Hallaj, Husain b. Mansir, 12, 53, 
135, 142, 143, 144, 162, 243 

Hallajis, 11 

Hamad b. Muhammad, rar 

Hamadāniyya jarīga, 56-7, 96, 217 

HĶlamādisha, Ķlamdūshiyya, 247, 255, 
276 

Hamdi (Hamdallah Chelebi), 78 

Hamdan al-Qassar, 265 

Hamid ad-din of Najore (Suhrawardi), 
22, 65 

Hamid Qalandar, 35 

Hamid Wali, 78 

Hamidiyya order, 278 

Hammad ad-Dabbās, 34, 42 

Hammer, J. von, 34, 44 

Hammidiyya order, 274 

Hamza Fansüri, 130 

Hanafi madhhab, 170 

Hanafiyya order, 49, 80, 278 

Hanbali madhhab, 32, 41, 42, 53, 225, 
242 
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Handishiyya order, 274. 

Hansaliyya order, 86, 112, 217, 271, 
276 

Haram ash-Sharif, 245 

~Hariri, ‘Ali, 39, 267 

Haririyya order, 20, 39, 267, 280 

-Harriq, Muhammad, 112 

Harrüqiyya order, 112 

-Harrār (at-Tabbā'), 85, 297 

Hasafiyya order, 251 

Hasan al-Banna’, 251 

al-Basri, 261, 262 

—- Hālati "Alī, 124 

—— ibn Hasūna, 164 

——- [lusūm ad-dīn, 61 

al-Jawāligī, 39, 268 

al-Mirghani, 117 

ar-Rā'i al-Oatanāni, 280 

Sijzī, 35, 98 

Hasanain al-Hasafi, 251 

Hashawiyya, 268 

Hashim Baba, 79 

Hāshimiyya order, 79, 278 

Hayat al-Mir, 272 

Hazmīrī, Abu Zaid "AR., 51 

Hazmītiyya tarīga, $1 

Heart, the pineal, 148, 202 

Herat, 6, 53, 54, 94, 101 

Hereditary orders, succession, 15, 20, 
61, 65, 71, 72-3, 83, 172, 173-4, 
230, 248, 255 

Hermitage, 18 

Heterodoxy, 4, 68, 98, 122, 131, 233 

Hijaz, 44, 45, 75, 77, 89, yo, 106, 109, 
112, 113, 121, 123, 126, 216 

Hindiyya order, 272 

Hinduism, Sufi compromise with, 97, 
219 

Hindus, 20, 22, 162, 230, 233 

Holiness, 22, 46, 73, 84, 104, 116, 181, 
248; see baraka in Glossary 

Holy clans, 235, 236 

Hostels, Sufi, 5, 16, 17, 18, 21, 2%, 
177; see khdnagah, ribat in Glossary 

Hudā'iyya order, 78 

Hujjāj ģā'ifa, 51 

-Hujwiri, ‘Ali, 4, 11, 12, 13, 53, 149, 
155, 265 

Hulülis, 11 

Humanism, 252, 258 

Hurüfis, 68, 82 

Husain b. ‘Alf, 105, 262 

b. 'Ali al-"Ujaimi, 198 
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b. Mansür al-Hallaj, 12, 53, 135, 
142, 143, 144, 162, 243 

—— Shahi order, 272 

, Yüsuf, 197 

Husäm ad-din Ahmad, 93, 95 

al-Burghāli, 169 

—— — — Hasan, 212 














Ibáhatis, 12 

Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda, 35, 84, 264 

Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, 261 

Ibn Abi Zar', 88 

Ibn al-Ahmar, 88 

Ibn 'Ajiba, 112 

Ibn al-'Arabi, Mubyiddin, 4, 22, 29, 
46, 47, 58, 76, 90, 100, 134, 137, 
I4I, 142, 161, 163, 190, 208, 210, 
223, 252, 204, 265 

Ibn al-'Arif, 46 

Ibn 'Askar, 87, 237 

Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, Taj ad-din, 13, 49- 
50, 87, 158, 159, 198 

Ibn al-Athīr, 42 

Ibn ‘Atiyya, 113 

Ibn Battitta, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 36, 38, 
39, 40, 43, 47, 48, 56, 58, 61, 63, 71, 
91-2, 169, 170-1, 172, 173, 179, 
183, 184, 185, 198, 216, 227, 232, 
235, 236 

Ibn Bazzāz, 74 

Tbn al-Farid, see “Umar 

Ibn al-Fuwati, 35, 36, 43 

Ibn al-'Imàd, 47, 77, 89, 9o, 96, 208, 
224. 

Ibn Īyās, 79 

Ibn al-Jawzi, 150, 159, 184, 198, 212, 
242, 262 

Ibn Jubair, 9—10, 27, 172, 184 

Ibn Khafif, 34. 

Ibn Khaldün, 18, 19, 2o, 26, 56, 149, 
264 

Ibn Khallikān, 10—11, 15, 17, 18, 32, 
34. 35, 37, 38, 42, 54, 62, 67, 183 

Ibn al-Kīzāni, 15 

Ibn Marzūg, 168 

Ibn Masarra, 46 

Ibn al-Mu'allim, 38 

Ibn an-Nadim, 261 

Ibn an-Najjār, 40, 54 

Ibn Oasiyy, 46 

Ibn Qunfudh, 51 

Ibn ar-Rifa't, see under Ahmad 

Ibn Sab'in, 36, 47, 53, 141, 142-3 
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Ibn Shakir, M., 16, 41, 42 

Ibn Sind, 154 

Ibn Taimiyya, 27, 72, 142, 150, 198, 
242 

Ibn az-Zayyat, 46 

Ibrāhīm ibn Adham, 64, 92 

—— ad-Dastiqi, 45-6, 275 

—— Giilsheni, 76 

—-- ai-Mawāhibī, 188 

—— al-Qalandari, 269 

——- al-Qushdali, 124 

ar-Rashid, 117, 120-1 

—— b. Rüshan as-Sanjani, 74 

Shah, Safawi, roo 

—— b. Taimir, 79 

az-Zahid al-Gīlānī, 74 

Ibrāhīmiyya tarīga (Dasūgi), 46, 275 

(Khalwatī), 124 

Ida-w 'Ali tribe, 11o. 

Idrīs II, Mūlay, 89 

Idrīsid dynasty (‘Asir), 120 

Idrisiyya tarīga, 116, 130 

Ifrīgiya, 48, 49, 50 

Ighit-bāshiyya tarīga, 57, 75 

Ightishāshiyya žarīga, 57 

Ikāniyya fariga, 59, 60 

Ikhwān al-Muslimīn, 251 

Ilkhānid states, 92 

Illumination, 138, 139, 140, 200, 224, 
242 

Illusion (spiritual), 3, 137, 145 

‘Iiwaniyya order, 280 

Ilyas (Elias), 158-9 

*Imād ad-dīn as-Suhrawardī, 36 

Imdād Allāh Chishtī, 128 

Incarnation, 125, 162; see hulil 

Incense, 199, 210 

India, 14, 22, 35, 54, 64, 67, 73, 117, 
174, 232, 236 

Indian Sufism, 22-3, 31, 39, 44, 56~7, 
64-6, 92, 93, 94-8, 102, 128-9, 
177-8, 192, 197, 214, 2I9, 220, 221, 
268, 271 

Indonesian Sufism, 73, 122, 130-2 

Indulgences, 193, 202; see rukhsa 

Initiates, 25, 83, 146, 175, 183, 234 

Initiation, 1o, 13, 14, 25, 29, 68, 104, 
136, 148, 181—7, 192, 199, 201, 215, 
258 

Innovations, 104, 105, 148-9, 150, 
246, 248; see bid'a 

Intercession, intercessory powers, 13, 
26, 43, 108, 179, 229 
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Interpretation of dreams, 158 

Interpretation of the Our'ān, 140 

Investiture, 181-6, 265 

Iqbal, Muhammad, 129, 248, 252 

Iran, 8, 21, 39, 51, 98, 102, 168, 218- 
19, 231, 243, 252-3 

Iranian Sufism, 51-4, 56, 67, 99-102, 
184; see Persia 

Iraq, 8, 20, 43, 46, 51, 81, 124, 168, 
266 


*Irági, Persian poet, 22, 100 

Irbilli, al-, 18 

‘Ishqi, Abu Yazid al-, 98 

*Ishgiyya order, 98 

Islamic regional cultures, 218-20 

Islamic sciences, 8, 176, 241 

Islamization, Sufi role in, 9, 23, 24, 
58~9, 90-2, 94, 132, 232-3, 240 

Isma'jl, Mülay, 86 

, Shih, the Safawid, 83, 97, 100, 

IOI 

b. ‘Abdallah, 118 

—— al-Anbabi, 274 

b. M. Sa‘id, 43, 154, 160, 186, 











213 

al-Qasri, 34, 55 

— — Rami, 44, 273 

b. Wali Allah, 129 

Isma'iliyya order, 118 

Isráfil al-Maghribi, 263 

Istanbul, 44, 75, 76, 95, 96, 124, 127, 
269 

Ivanow, W. 101, 135 

*Izz ad-din A. al-Farüthi, 183 

ar-Rifā'i, 173 

—— —— A. as-Sayyad, 40 














-Jabarti, 74 771 8o, 95, 159, 186, 190, 
237 

Jabartiyya order, 280 

Jābir al-Āngārī, 263 

Ja'far al-Mirghani, 164, 209 

ag-$ādig, 25, 135, 262 

Jaghbab, 119, 120 

Jalal ad-din Amir ‘Arif, 62 

Rumi, 14, 20, 24, 35, 39, 52, 

60-2, 81, 146, 147, 212, 232, 255 

——- Surkhposh, 65 

at-Tabrīzī, 232 

Jalaliyya tariga, 20, 61 

Jamal ad-din al-Afghani, 127 

as-Sutühi, 274 

Jamāliyya khānagāh, 170 
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Jamāliyya order, 76 

Jandaliyya order, 280 

Janissary corps, 81, 125, 233 

Jarrahiyya order, 76 

Jawhariyya order, 278 

-Jazüli, Abu 'Al. M., 28, 70, 84-6, 216, 
240, 276 

Jazüliyya, 84-6, 88 

Jerusalem, 6, 15, 16, 17, 40, 47, 49, 
60, 62, 208, 245, 269 

Jibāwiyya order, 40, 73, 231, 280 

Jibril (Gabriel), 159, 162 

Jilāla order, 272 

Jilāliyyīn, 247 

-Jīlī, ‘Abd al-Karim, 161, 163 

Jilwatiyya order, 78—9, 101, 184 

Junaid, Abu '1-Oāsim, 4, 11, 12, 31, 
34 35, 134, 136, 141, 261, 262, 263 

—— Safawi, 100 

—-— Shirāzī, 34, 36 

Junaidi school of mysticism, 4, 11, 12, 
13, 16, 32, 51, 117, 156, 190, 222 

Junaidiyya order, 213, 272 

Jurists, 28 

Jurjūri, Abu ‘Al. M., 77, 113 


Kaigubād I, 60 

-Kalübádhi, 200 

Kamāl ad-dīn Kit'halī, 272 

Kamāl Ikānī, 59, 6o 

Kamāliyya order, 272 

Kannásiyya order, 274. 

Karāmiyya, 268 

Karīm ad-dīn M. al-Khwārizmī, 74 

Karim Allah Jahfinabadi, 128 

Karrāmiyya, 6, 8, 46 

Karzāziyya order, 88 

Kashmir, orders in, 56-7, 60, 96, 
102, 230 

-Kasirgī, 57, 58 = Nūr ad-dīn al- 
Isfarā'inī 

-Kattānī, M. 112, 114, 180 

Kattāniyya order, 112, 179, 217 

-Kawākibī, 127 

Kay-Khusrau II, 81 

Kāzerūniyya tarīga, 15, 21, 22, 24, 
34, 172, 236 

Kedourie, E., 248 

Kemāl Pilavoglu, 254 

Kerbala, 105 

-Khadir, 42, 63, 114, 134, 135, 136, 
147, 158-9, 187, 190, 224, 261, 277 

Khadiriyya order, 114, 277 


Khafifis, 11 

Khalil, dervish sultan of Transoxiana, 
60, 61, 63 

Khalil Geredeli, 124 

Khalīliyya order, 124. 

Khalwatiyya, Khalwatī tarīga, 16, 55, 
60, 62, 69, 74-8, 91, 96, 99, IOI, 
107, 108, 123-4, 154, 158, 173, 175, 
182, 186-90 passim, 201, 217, 220, 
223, 225, 233, 256 

Khānagāh Baibars, zo 

-Khānagāh al-Oadīm, 169, 172 

Khānagāh Shaikhū, 170 

Khansā, 235 

Kharrüzis, 11 

Khatmiyya fariga, 211, 233; see 
Mirghaniyya 

Khawitiriyya order, 9o, 278 

Khidr Rami, 268 

-Khuldi, fa'far, 149, 261 

Khulüsiyya order, 272 

Khurasan, 5, 6, 16, 31, 39, 67, 166, 
168, 266 

Khwājagān jarīga, 14, 62-4, 92; sce 
Nagshabandiyya 

Khwand Mahmūd, 95 

Khwārizm, 55, 56 

Khwārizmshāh, 34 

Kirghiz, 59, 172, 230 

Kiyāliyya order, 280 

Kīzāniyya order, 15, 67 

Kóprülüzade M. Fuad, 58, 236 

Kubrawiyya tarīga, 14, 34, 55-5, 73, 
91, 96, 99, 158 

Kulali, Amir Sayyid, 63 

Kurdistan, 64, 83, 124-5, 236, 230 

Kurds, 43, 74, 25374 


Lahbabi, Mohamed Aziz, 252-3 

Lahjāniyya order, 57 

La'lizade ‘Abd al-Baqi, 78 

Lane, Edward W., 39, 73, 80, 185, 
186, 204, 233, 274 

Law, Islamic, 9, 28, 72, 106, 131, 133, 
142, 148, 159, 219, 222, 224, 242, 
245; see shari'a in Glossary 

Lawrence, W. R., 230 

Lay adherence to the orders, 27-8, 
175, 185-6 

Le Chatelier, A., v, 73, 79, 96, 121, 
123, 126, 24.7 

Legalism, Islamic, 24, 31, 89, 103-4, 
119, 144, 157, 219, 229, 230, 241-4. 
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Leroy, J., 254 

Libya, 113, 126, 241, 257 

Licence to practise, 192-3; see 7jaza 

Light of Muhammad, see under 
Nir in Glossary 

Litany, 29, 147, 150 

Léfgren, O., 73 

Logos doctrine, 161-4, 209 

Logos, Muhammad as, 27, 161-3 

Lugmān Perende, 59, 81 


Ma’ al-‘Ainain, 241 

Madaniyya (Darqawiyya) order, 113, 
126, 279 

Madāriyya order, 97 

Madyaniyya fariga, 46-8, 89-90, 278 

Maghaziyya order, 78 

Maghrib, 8, 16, 31, 44, 67, 73, 77, 
105-15 passim, 128, 168, 174, 175, 
176, 180, 182, 208, 220, 230, 234, 
235, 240, 252, 270 

Maghribī Sufism, 44-51, 73, 84-9, 
106-15, 246, 255-7 

Magic, 28, 141 

Magiriyya tā'ifa, 51 

Mahān, 101, 102 

Mahdi, the, 137 

Mahdism, 245 

Mahdiyya, 118; see M. Ahmad 

Mahmid Anjir Faghnawi, 63 

Majd ad-dīn al-Baghdadi, 55, 56 

Majdhübiyya order, 121 

Makkiyya order, 278 

Malakiyya order, 280 

Malāmiyya-Bairāmiyya, 78 

Malaysia, Sufism in, 129-30, 232 

-Malik al-'Adil, 34, 268 

Malik az-Zāhir, 9, 18 

Maliki sadhhab, doctors, 8, 46, 51, 
208 

Malwa (Multan), 98 

Mamlūk dynasties, 19, 69, 162 

Mani’ ifiyya order, 274 

Mansir b. Arslan, 59 

al-Batā'ihī, 37, 263 

ad-Daghistini, 240 

Manzaliyya order, 272 

-Maqdisi (Mugaddasi), geographer, 5, 
6, 7, 46, 168 

-Maarizi, 15, 17, 18, 21, 170, 171, 199, 
267, 268 

Maraboutisme, 67, 88-9, 109, 110, 
253, 256 








Maráziqa order, 274 

Marinids, 8, 5o, 84, 89, 176 
Marrákush, 47, 85 

Ma'rüf Chishti Qàdiri, 273 
al-Karkhi, 31, 37, 261, 262, 
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Masallamiyya order, 78, 223 

Massignon, L., 5, 53, 135, 162, 181, 
197, 252 

Mas'üd b. Ghiyüth, 24 

Mauritania, 88 

Mawlawiyya, Mawlawi, zariga, 14, 20, 
54, 55, 60-2, 70, 73, 74, 174, 178, 
179, 184, 189, 195, 204, 226, 233, 
238, 242, 254 

Mazhariyya order, 93 

-Mazini, M., 272 

Mecca, 17, 36, 51, 80, 93, 106, 110, 
113, 115, 117, 118, 120, 121-3, 130, 
143, 168, 252 

Medical doctors and the orders, 25 

Medina, 113 

Meditation, 3, 26, 146, 148, 213 

Meditation stick, 184 

Mehājiyya order, 113 

Mehmed Es‘ad, 62 

b. Nar al-Helveti, 74 

Meier, F. 55 

Merv, 12, 54, 94 

-Miņhrābi, 231, 232 

Miracles, 26, 40, 58, 72, 78, 84, 145, 
224, 225 

Miran Shah, 82 

Mirghaniyya fariga, 116-18, 159, 204, 
206, 209 

Misriyya (Khalwatī) order, 76 

Misurata, 113, 126 

Mīyān Mīr, 97, 220, 272 

Mogul emperors, 95 

Molé, M., 58, 99, 265 

Mongol invasions, conquests, 14, 22, 
24, 43, 54, 56, 57, 60, 67, 68, 90-1 

rulers, 21, 56, 67, 91, 172 

Moors, 110, 176, 271 

Moral law, 158 

Morocco, 8, 48, 69, 85, 87, 108, 110, 
III, II4, 220, 232, 234, 237, 241, 
255, 276 

Moses in Sufi thought, 134, 136, 147, 
158-9 

Mosques, 21, 80, 169, 176, 178 

Mostaganam, 113, 256 

Mu'ayyad, Mamlūk sultan, 82 
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Mubarak al-Bukhari, 271 

Mubarak, Hajji, 39 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 12, 27, 72, 
85, 89, 106, 107, 108, 116, 129, 
133, 135, 137, 150, 161-3, 171, 190, 
204, 216, 224, 261, 262 

——— V of Morocco, 255 

——- JI, Ottoman sultan, 268 

—— ‘Abdallah Hasan, 121, 241 

— b, ‘Abdallah Nirbakhsh, 57 

——— b. 'AR. Bà Ziyün, 88 

—— b. ‘AR, as-Suhaili, 87 

— — b. ‘Abd as-Samad, 43 

—— b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 246 

— ‘Abduh, 127, 246, 248 

—— Ahmad, Mahdi of Nilotic Sudan, 
117, 182, 241, 248 

—— b. Ahmad b. Idris, 120 

—— b. Ahmad Wafà', 49 

—— ‘Ali Pasha, 117, 121, 123 

—— b. ‘Ali (Ba ‘Alawi), 16, 73 

— b. ‘Ali Bihbihani, 243 

—— b. ‘Ali (Idrisi), 120 

-— b, ‘Ali al-Hamadani, 57 

—— b. ‘Ali as-Saniisi, 12, 13, 42, 64, 
90, 97, 116, x17, 118-20, 126, 154, 
190, 198, 199, 202, 211I, 212, 215, 
228, 243 

—— b. 'Arrüq, 90, 2'78 

—— Bahà' ad-din an-Naqshabandi, 
14, 59, 60, 62-3, 92-3, 203 

—— al-Büqir, Imám, ror, 262 

—— Bàqir D&mád, 99 

—— al-Baqir al-Majlisi, 243 

—-— al-Bata’ihi, 43 

—— al-Būzīdī, 112, 113 

—- ad-Daqgáq, 46 

-— al-Fadil, 271 

+-— Gharib Allah al-Hindi, 272 

——- Ghawth of Gwalior, 98, 197, 
198 

—— Ghawth of Uchch, 44, 64, 97, 
98, 271 

—— Giled, 121 

—— al-Habri Ba ‘Azzawi, 112 

—— al-Hajj, 276 

al-Ķammūda, 274 

—-— al-Flanafi, 49, 278 

——- b. Harüzim, 150 

——- Hasan al-Madani, 113 

——~ Ibrahim Gazir-i Tlahi, 98 

——— al-'Id, 109, 110 

—— b. 'Isá, 86, 88, 216, 276 
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—— Jamili, 76 

—— Jilwati, 78 

al-Kannās, 274 

— Karim al-Khalwati, 223 
——— b. Karriim, 6 

al-Kattüni, 112, 114, 180 
—— b. Khafif, 236 

— — Madi Abu ’l-‘Aza’im, 2478 
al-Majdhüb, xar 

—- Ma'güm, 35, 95 

al-Mistin, 112 

—— b. al-Munawwar, 166, 181 
al-Murtada az-Zabīdi, 33, 191, 
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Map", 80 

—— an-Nügori, 21 

—— b. Nasir, 88 

— — Niyüzi al-Misri, 76 

— — Nür al-Khalwati, 74, 91 

—— al-Qaddar, 113 

——- b. as-Sabbagh, 49 

—— b. Sa'd ad-din, 73 

—— b, Salih, 121 

ag-Samadi, 272 

Shāh b, M. b. Tughlug, 23 

ash-Shaikh al-Mahdī, 89 

——- Shams ad-din, 75 

—— Shams ad-din (Badawi), 274 

— — ash-Shargi, 77 

— — ash-Shinqiti, 110 

—— b. Shu'aib, 274 

—— Sirr al-Khatm, 210 

—— b. Sulaiman, 243 

at-Tasgayāti, 275 

—— b. Tughluq, 23, 65 

-——- 'Uthmàün al-Mirghani, 116—157, 
162, 204 

— — Wafàa', 87, 279 

——— b. Yünus as-Süwaji, 39, 267 

—— Zafir al-Madani, 113, 115, 126 

-Muhasibi, Harith, 141, 144, 242 

Mubhiásibis, 11 

-Muhibbi, 73, 79, 94, 188, 204, 224 

Mu'in Abu'l-Oāsim, see Junaid 
Shirazi 

— — ad-din M. Chishti, 14, 22, 64 

Khāmosh, 178 

M. b. Hamuüya, 262 

Mu'izz b. Bādis, 8 

Mujaddidiyya order, 93 

Mujahid ad-din Bihrüz, 24 

Mujir ad-din *Ulaimi, 15, 17, 40, 49, 
71, 235, 269 
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Mukhtār b. Ahmad, 271 

Mulla Sadra Shirazi, 99, 128 

Mullā-Sultānī order, 102 

Multan, 23, 65 

Mugīm-Shāhī order, 272 

Mlurābiķūn, 8, 167 

Murad I, Ottoman sultan, 81 

III, 207 

b. ‘Ali, 93, 95 

-Muradi, M. Khalil, 62, 70, 77, 231 

Murādiyya order, 93, 95 

Muridiyya order, 271 

-Mursi, 49, see under Abu 'l-"Abbās 

-Murtadā az-Zabīdī, 119, 198 

Misa al-Kazim, 100, 262 

Mushāri'iyya order, 273 

Musha‘sha‘ order, 100 

Music, 7, 9, 38, 43, 62, 84, 104, 116, 
139, 147, 174, 195-6, 199, 200, 205, 
206, 209, 238, 242 

Muslih ad-din Merkez, 75 

Muslim Brotherhood, 251 

Mustafa Burkluja, 101 

—— Kamil, 248 

-— b. Kamāl ad-din, 77, 159 

-Mustansir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 43 

Fatimid caliph, 18 

Mustariyya order, 278 

Mu'tamid, caliph, 144 

Mu'tazila, 241 

Muzaffar ad-din Gókbóri, 17 











Nabawiyya tā'ifa, 184 
Nabī Mūsā, shrine of, 246 
Nabulsiyya order, 273 


Nahifi, 208 
Najib ad-din Buzghush, 36 
M., 56 











as-Suhrawardi, 29; see 
Suhrawardi 

Najm ad-din al-Ghaiti, 208 

al-Kubrā, 14, 29, 34, 55-6, 


261, 264 








Mahmüd al-Isfahàni, 45 

M. b. Isrā'il, 39, 267, 280 

Names, the divine, 160, 194, 197, 201, 
206, 215 

Nagshabandiyya tarīga, 12, I4, 55, 
62-5, 70, 74; 81, 91, 92-6, 99, 
117, 122, 124, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
149, 150, 162, 202, 211, 237, 239, 
240, 254, 257, 262, 266 


8265247 
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-Nasir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 14, 34-5 

M. b. Oalawūn, 18 

Nasir ad-din Mahmid, 23, 35, 65 

Nasiriyya order, 88, 112, 114, 179, 
234, 246-7 

Nasr, Sayyid Husain, 135 

-Nasrabādī, 261 

Nativities, 145, 150, 204, 207—11; sec 
mawlid in Glossary 

Natural religion, 137 

-Nawbakhti, Abu Sahl, 243 

Nawsháhi order, 273 

Nàyi 'Uthmàn Dede, 208 

Negro Islam and Sufism, 219 

Neo-platonism, 2, 136 

Nesimi, Turkish poet, 82, 238 

New Men, 245, 247, 252 

Nicholson, R. A., 62, 136, 161, 163, 
166 

Ni'matullāhiyya fariqa, 52, 101-2, 164 

Ninety-nine names of God, 86; see 
under Names 

Nishapur, 33, 166, 182, 265 

Niyāziyya order, 76 

Nizām ad-dīn Awliyā', 23, 35, 65 

Nizami, K. A., 39, 99, 128, 177 

Nizāmiyya-Chishtī tarīga, 65 

Nizāmiyya College in Baghdad, 33, 
34, 41 

Nomads and the orders, 120, 122, 
252 

North Africa, v, 5, 8, 9, 46-51, 83-9, 
111, 167, 238; see Maghrib 

Novice, 25, 29, 146, 181, 185, 199, 
215 

Novitiate, 29, 84, 182, 189-90 

Nür ad-din ‘Ali al-Marsafi, 222 

al-Isfará'ini, 56, 57 

al-Jarrah, 76 

—— — — Mubiürak Ghaznawi, 22, 65 

an-Natanzi, 36—7 

—— — — M. Ni'matullāh, 101 

——— b. Zangi, 9, 20, 32, 169 

Nira Safi, 239 

Niarbakhsh M. b. ‘Abdallah, 57, 100 

Niurbakhshiyya tariga, 52, 57, 102 

Nurcus, Nurculars, 254 

Nūrīs, 11 

Nūriyya-Kubrāwī ģarīga, 56 

Nūriyya-Rifā'i order, 280 

Nūriyya-Siwāsiyya (Khalwatī) order, 
76 

Nwyia, P., 35, 48, 51, 264 
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Oath of allegiance, 4, 10, 14, 25, 104, 
108, 110, 176, 182, 183, 189, 265 
Ohsson, M. d’, 13, 74, 76, 78, 95, 149, 
173, 189, 202, 204, 207, 242 

Organization, Sufi, 13, 120, 123, 
chap. 6 

Ottoman Turks, Empire, 43, 67, 68-0, 
73, 75, 76, 80, 81, 95, 97, 99, 103, 
IOS, 122, 175, 224, 233, 239, 240, 
243, 247 

Ozbegs, 94 


Padwick, Constance, 146 

Pāk-Rahmānis, 273 

Palestine, 235 

Pan Islamism, 106, 113, 126 

Pantheism, 98, 145, 150, 161, 162, 
223, 233, 243 

Parallelism, 131 

Patanjali, system of, 197 

Perfect man, 161, 163 

Persia, 8, 67, 70, 90, 136, 175, 239 

Persian Sufism, 53-4, 56, 90-1, 94, 
185, 227, 238, 252, 253 

Persians, 19, 40, 74. 

Philosophy, mystical, 1, 161-2 

Pilgrimage, pilgrims, 37, 40, 46, 48, 
51, 57, 59, 96, 109, 110, 122, 128, 
130, 180 

—— Sufi, 158; see Stages 

Plotinus, 141 

Poetry and Sufism, 29, 60, roz, 130, 
139, 195, 227, 238, 253, 255 

Political role of Sufis, 94,-111, 238-41, 
253 

Portuguese, 89, 105 

Possession, 150, 211 

Prayer tasks, Sufi, 19, 72, 151 

Prophecy, cycle of, 133-4 

Prophet, the, see Muhammad 

Purification, Way of, 2, 139, 151, 154, 
161, 221 


Oaddūriyya order, 113 

Qadiriyya fariga, 14, 15, 21, 32, 35, 
37, 4074, 64, 78; 88, 96-7, 98, IIO, 
117, 124, 129, 130, 179, 184, 186, 
190, 191, 202, 205, 206, 208, 213, 
220, 233, 239, 240, 242, 256 271, 
278 

Qajar dynasty, 102 

-Qalqashandi, 19, 123 

-Qandüsi, M. b. Zayyàn, 114 


Qansawh al-Ghawri, 76, 240 

Qaramàn-Oglu dynasty, 74, 239 

Qarügüsh b. ‘Abdallah al-Asadi, 17 

Qarawiyyin, 248 

Qasim Faid-bakhsh, 57 

Oāsimiyya (Oādirī) order, 273 

Oāsimiyya (Shādhilī) order, 276 

Qassaris, 11 

Qastallini, Abu Bakr M., 36 

Oatanāniyya order, 280 

Oawāmiyya-Bālisiyya order, 16 

Oāwuajiyya order, 278 

-Oazzūz, 79 

Oilij Arslān II, 9 

Qonya, 20, 24, 34, 39, 60, 61, 179, 184, 
239, 254 

Qoyun Baba, 188 

Quietism, see tawakkul in Glossary 

Quietists, 6, 266-7 

Qumaigiyya order, 273 

Qur'ün, 2, 28, 58, 6x, x14, 115, 119, 
136, 140, 142, 145, 154, 155, 186, 
162, 170, 176, 186, 194, 195, 201, 
203, 213, 215, 216, 226, 238, 272 

-Oushairī, Abu '1-Oāsim, 9, 24, 26, 29, 
32 142, 143, 157, 166, 184, 201, 
261 

Qutb ad-din Ahmad, 128 

—— —— Bakhtiyār Kaki, 22, 64, 65 

Haidar, 39, 199, 280 

—- —— M. al-Ardabili, 33 

—— —— b. Sarindaz, 268 

Qutham b. al-'Abbàs, 92 





Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, 18, 144 

Rahiliyyin, 247 

Rabmániyya (Dargàwi) order, 113 

~= (Khalwati) tariga, 77, 113, 256 

Rámusht, 17 

-Rashid, Mülay, 276 

Rashid Rida, 246 

Rashid ad-din ‘Ali, 25, 261 

Rashidiyya tariga, 87, 121 

Recital, Sufi, 7, 9, 10, 17, 176, 178, 
202, 226; see sama‘ in Glossary 

Recollection, 198, 201, 220, 266; see 
dhikr in Glossary 

Reed, H. A., 254 

Reformism, reformers, 95, 105, 106, 
115, 125, 127, 212, 247, 248-9, 
250, 253, 255, 258 

Repentance, 145, 157; see tawba in 
Glossary 
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Retreat, 3, 5, 18, 30, 75, 108, 115, 187, 
189, 190, 223, 228 

Ribāt al-Āthār, 171 

Ridwān b. Tutush, 17 

Rifā'iyya fariga, 14, 20, 21, 32, 35, 
37-40, 48, 71, 73, 86, 127, 149, 
174, 179, 183, 204, 223, 240, 247, 
267, 280-1 

Rinn, Louis, v, 77, 215, 216 

Ritter, H., 197, 254 

Ritual, 11, 26-7, 29, 63, 81, 147, 176, 
chap. 7 

Ritual prayer, 28, 58, 72, 119, 142, 
170, 193, 194, 201, 206, 230, 241, 
266 

Riyahiyya order, 276 

Robson, J. 195, 196 

Rosaries, Sufi, 114, 187, 193, 201 

Rosenthal, F., 19 

Rubinacci, R., 166 

Rukn ad-din Ahmad, see Simnānī 

Samarqandi, 197 

as-Suhrawardi of Multan, 








23 
Rules, Sufi, 5, 10, 12, 19, 29, 49, 79, 
72, 140, 146, 166-7, 170 
Rüm, 20, 24, 60, 67, 89 
Rümi, see under Jalāl ad-dīn 
Rūmiyya order, 273 
Russell, Dorothea, 254 
-Rutbi, Ahmad, 117, 155, 160, 197 
Rūzbihān Bāglī, 15, 34 
—-— ai-Wazzān al-Misrī, 55 
Rūzbihāniyya jarīga, 15, 34 


Sabians (Mandzans), 37 
Sābiriyya-Chishtī ģarīga, 65, 128 
Sabsabiyya order, 280 

Sabtiyya order, 278 

Sabyā ('Asīr), 116, 117, 120 
Sachyārīs, 273 

Sa‘d ad-din, sultan of Ifāt, 199 

b. HĶamūya, 56, 91, 99, 


134, 236 











al-Jibawi, 73, 280 

Saddāgiyya, 276 

Sa'di of Shiraz, 36, 53 

Sa'di dynasty of Morocco, 85, 89 

Sa'diyya order, 39, 40, 73, 204, 247, 
280 

Sadler, A. W., 177 

Sadr ad-din, Safawid, 100 

Ibrāhīm al-Ķamūvya, 91 
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—— ——— M. 'Árif, 65 
M. b. Hamüya, 99, 136, 


261, 262 











al-Oonāwi, 100 

-Safadī, Salah ad-din Khalil, 15 

Safawid dynasty, 70, 76, 90, 92, 99, 
239, 243 

Safawiyya faviga, 52, 79, 74, 99-101 

Safi-‘Ali-Shahi order, 102 

Safiyyaddin al-Ardabili, 74, 78, 99- 
100, 162 

Sahl b. ‘Abdallah at-Tustari, 29, 263, 
265 

~Sahlaji, 4 

Sahlis, 11 

Sa'īd b. ‘Abdallah al-Farghani, 37 

—--— Ahmad al-Bukhari, 93 

al-Hansali, 86 

——- b. Ismá'il al-YIairi, 265 

al-Khwārizmi, 59 

——— b. M. al-Ma'rüf, 126 

Nürsi, 254. 

— — Qummi, 99 

b. Sahl al-Falaki, 20 

Saif ad-din al-Bakharzi, 56, 91 

b. Yünus, 15 

Saints, 25, 26—7, 31, 79, 96, 134, 146, 
158, 164-5, 224—5, 234 

Saint veneration, cult, 26, 27, 31, 68 
69, 70, 71, 81, 87, 88-9, 91-2, 103, 
104, 109, 114, 119, 121, 158-0, x61, 
180, 219, 220, 229, 232, 237, 243, 
254, 257 

Saladin, 8, 9, 14, 17, 32, 240 

Salafi movement, 246, 247, 250, 255 

Salahiyya khdnagah, 17, 18, 19, 89 

Salümiyya-'Arüsiyya order, 87 

Salāmiyya-Badawiyya order, 274. 

Salih ‘Abd al-‘Al, 79 

Ismā'īl, 40 

Sālihiyya order, 121, 241 

Salimi sect, 11 

Salman al-Farisi, 262 

Samādiyya order, 273 

-Sam'ānī, 34 

Samargand, 6, 92, 94, 101 

-Sammiüni, M. b. 'Abd al-Karīm, 77, 
78 

Sammāniyya tariga, 77, 130 

-Sammāsī, M., 63 

-Sana’i, ‘Abd al-Majd, 53 

Sanctity, 26, 85, 141, 225; see wildya 

Sanhaja, 8, 45 
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Sanhājiyyīn, fā'ifa, 51 

-Sanüsi, see M. b. 'Ali 

Sanisiyya fariga, 114, 116, 118-20, 
126, 241, 257 

Sagātiyya, 268 

Sari as-Saqati, 31, 242, 261, 262 

~Sarraj, Abu Nasr, 4, 5, 136, 146, 150, 
183 

Sa'üd b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, 109 

Sauvaget, J., 17, 170 

Sauvaire, H., 15, 17, 39 

Saw dhikr, 197 

Sawiyya order, 77, 124. 

Sayyüdiyya order, 40, 280 

Sayyüris, 11 

Seal of Sanctity, 134 

Secularism, 246 

Secularization, effect on the orders, 
218, 246, 248, 249-50, 253, 255 

Self, the, 3, 13, 145, 199; see nafs 

Selim III, 62, 83, 105 

Seljug dynasty, empire, 8, 17, 23-4, 
25, 32, 50, Go, 61, 68, 74, 103, 168, 
233, 239, 243 

Service in an order, 181, 183, 187, 189 

Sha‘ban Wali, 76 

Sha'bāniyya order, 76 

~Shadhili, Abu ’l-Hasan, 14, 16, 28, 
45, 47-50, 71, 146, 150, 187, 192, 
198, 214, 216 

Shādhiliyya fariga, 14, 38, 45, 47-51, 
65, 79, 84—90, 106, 107, 108, 111, 
117, 121, 120, 173, 186, 205, 214, 
216, 221, 225, 256, 264, 275, 276-9 

Shāfi'ī madhhab, 32, 37 

Shāh Jahān, 97 

Shāh-i Latīf, 272 

Shāh Oumais, 273 

Shāh Rukh, 57, 92, 94 

Shahāwiyya order, 275 

Shāhīn b. "A1. al-Jarkasi, 77, 89 

Shaibāniyya, 278 

Shaikh-i Bahà'i, 243 

Shaikhiyya order, 87 

Shammās an-Nūbī, 47 

Shams ad-dīn Ahmad Siwāsī, 76 

—— —— Ighit-Bashi, 75 

ae mee ALLAR, 57 

—— — — M. Demerdásh, 76 

—— —— M. b. Hamza, 78 

— — — — as-Samatrüni, 130 

—— — at-Tabrizi, 61, 62, 212 

Zade Hamdi, 207 





Shams al-Khawass Lu’lu’, 17 

Shamsiyya (Khalwatiyya) order, 76 

—— (Badawiyya) order, 274 

(Bairamiyya) order, 78 

-Sha'rānī (Sha'rāwī), "Abd al-Wahhāb, 
13, 37, 45, 47, 49, 50, 62, 89, 141, 
159; 183, 220-5, 228, 279 

Sha'rāniyya order, 279 

Sharīfism, 67, 88—9 

Sharnūbiyya order, 275 

Shargāwa (Jazūli) order, 77, 276 

Sharqawiyya (Khalwati) order, 77 

-Shattanawfi, ‘Ali, 40-1 

Shattariyya fariga, 64, 96, 97-8, 130, 





197 

Shi'a, Shi'ites, 8, x1, r4, 25, 27, 56, 
57, 68, 69, 70, 80, 81, 91, 92, 133-7, 
140, 163, 184, 211, 234, 239, 243, 
261, 268 

— — Isma'ili, 52, 99 

— — Ithnā'asharī, 52, 75, 99, 100, 
164 

orders, 99—102, 128 

-Shiblī, 162, 195, 261 

-Shinnawi, M., 222, 274 

Shinnāwiyya order, 274 

Shiraz, 6, 15, 34, 57 

Shīrwān, 75 

Shu'aibiyya order, 274. 

Shu'aibiyyün, 51 

Shuhüdiyya doctrine, 95 

Shunbukiyya-Wafā'iyya order, 49, 281 

Shurunbuliliyya order, 274 

-Shushtari, 47, 143 

Sibā'iyya order, 77 

Sikandar Lodi, 97 

-Simnini, ‘Ala’ ad-dawla, 56-8, 95, 99, 
140, 162 

Sināniyya tā'ifa, 75 

Sir-Darya, 60 

Siraj ad-din Mahmid b. Khalifa, 34 

Siryāgūs, khānagāh, 18, 171 

Smith, Margaret, 18 

Snake-charming, 39 

Snouck Hurgronje, C., 121, 122, 123, 
131 

Somalis, 121, 132, 234, 235, 241 

Soul, the appetitive, 139, 147, 151-7, 
197; see nafs 

Spain, 8, 88, 272 

Spanish Sufism, 46 

Stages, mystical, 3, 58, 139, 140, 145, 
152-8, 182; see magam in Glossary 
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States, mystical, 3, 4, 10, 29, 33, 355 
38, 140, 147, 151; see hal 

Stations on the Sufi Path, 33, 139; 
see magām in Glossary 

Subhan, J. A., 97 

-Subki, 32, 33, 34 

Sudan, central, 106, 110, 119 

eastern or Nilotic, 78, 106, 110, 

117-18, 120, 121, 132, 164, 176—7, 

179, 233, 234, 236, 238, 241, 252, 

255 

west, 106, 110, 131, 240 

Sūfiyabād-i Khudādād, 57 

Sufyān ath-Thawrī, 6 

Suhailiyya order, 87 

-Suhrawardi, Diya’ ad-din Abu Najib, 
14, 29, 33-4, 42, 55, 168 

Shihab ad-din Abu Hafs, 14, 

22, 29, 34-6, 39, 97, 144, 168, 169, 

183, 265, 266, 267 

Shihab ad-din Yahya, 8-9, 53, 
140, 141 

Suhrawardiyya jarīga, 14, 20, 22, 32, 
33-7, 45, 64, 65-6, 74, 78, 96, 97, 
98, 150, 177, 179, 183, 233 

Sulaiman, Milay, 108, 109, 111 

—— Ottoman sultan, 96, 97 

—— Bagirgini Hakim, 59 

Chelebi, 75, 207, 208, 209 

-Sulami, Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahman, 5, 9, 
29, 31, T4I, 182, 264, 265, 266 

Sultdn ad-din al-Kashgari, 93 

Sumaisātiyya khānagāh, 19, 123 

Sumatra, 130 

Sūnbūl Sinān Yūsuf, 75 

Sünbüliyya order, 75 

Sunni tradition, doctors, 25, 52, 68, 
69, 75, 80, 83, 91, 92, 94, 99, 101, 
102, 109, II5, 119, 125, 162, 173, 
184, 211, 239, 243, 246, 261 

Supererogatory prayer, 201 

Sutūhiyya order, 274 

-Suyüti, 18, 27, 207 

Syncretism, 131, 138 

Syria, 8, 19, 31, 39, 43, 45, 48, 49, 75, 
99, 106, 168, 177, 179, 184, 231, 
238, 240, 245, 261 

Syrian Sufism, 89—90, 95, 124, 126-7, 
173-4, 204 

















-Tabbà', 'Abd al-'Aziz, 85, 277 
'Tabbá'iyya order, 277 
-Tabbākh, M. Rāghib, 71, 169 


Tabriz, 55, 69, 75, 76, 82, 91 

Tahir al-Jassās, 29 

Taj ad-din al-Bahārī, 44 

al-Barzānī, 124 

—— ——- Ibrahim b. Rishan, 100 

ar-Rifá'i, 40 

— b. Zakariyá, 93-4, 95, 202, 
203 

Tajiyya order, 94 

'Takhtajis, 101 

"Tālib ar-Rifāī, 40 

Talibiyya order, 280 

-Tanji, M., 19, 20, 264 

Tanta, 45, 79 

'T'ashkand, 93, 94 

Tasqayatiyya order, 275 

Tatars, 67, 92, 232 

'Tawakkul Beg, 214 

Tawfiq, Khedive, 73 

al-Bakrī, 94, 185 

'Tayfüris, 4, 11 

"Tayyibiyya-Sammānī order, 78 

"Tayyibiyya-Shādhilī order, 276 

Teaching, Sufi, 3, 10, 20, 107, 108 

Terminology, mystical, 104, 138, 
145-6 

'Theocracy, 119-20 

‘Theology, Islamic, 1, 2, 223 

Theophany, 190 

Theosophy, 58, 76, 133, 137, 138-9, 
142, 145, 146, 150, 162, 258, 264 

Tihamiyya order, 275, 276 

Tijāniyya order, 88, 106—1r0, 116, 148, 
179, 191, 201, 208, 216, 217, 240, 
247, 254 

"Tilimsān, 50, 107, 111 

Tilimsāniyya ģarīga, 51 

Timur, 56, 57, 59, 67, 101, 169, 207 

-Tirmidhi, al-Hakim, 4, 134, 161 

Tombs, 21, 26, 27, 43, 50, 56, 59, 84, 
91-2, 166, 170, 171, 176, 179-80, 
224-5, 226, 230, 232, 236, 238, 
257 

Trade-guilds, 24-5, 233, 236, 239, 2503 
see guild 

Traditions, see hadith in Glossary 

Trance, 200 

Transmutation of self, see fana’ 

'T'ransoxiana, 58, 59, 101 

Tribal orders, 234 

Tripolitania, 45, 113 

Trust, 4, 156, see tawakkul 

Tunisia, 45, 51, 69, 113, 271, 273 
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'l'urco-Egyptian regime in the Sudan, 


117 

Turkestan, 54, 58, 59, 68, 127 

——, Chinese, 94 

Turkey, 61, 62, 98, 113, 124, 175, 179; 
202, 233, 234, 238, 240, 242, 247, 
248, 253-5, 258 

Turkish nomads, 8, 58-9, 92, 218, 
232 

Turkish Sufism, 54-5, 58-60, 61, 74- 
84, 91, 94, 125-6, 174-8, 184, 185, 
207, 230, 235, 268 

Turks, 8, 19, 21 40, 44, 54, 60, 63, 
67, 68-9, 91, 111, 172, 179, 232, 
267 


‘Ubaid Allāh at-Tustari, 96 

Ubicini, M. A., 247 

-"Ujaimī, Husain, 119 

*Ullaish, M. b. 119 

'Umar, al-Hajj, 107, 110, 240 

—— b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, caliph, 149 

——— b. Abi "l-Faraj al-Kāzerūnī, 236 

——- b. Ahmad, go 

——— b. al-Farid, 44, 227, 271 

—— al-Khalwati, 74 

—— al-Khayyām, 227 

— — Rüshani of 'T'abriz, 75, 76 

—— ash-Shaikh al-Kunti, 88 

—— Sikkini, 78 

———~ ‘Umari, Ibn Fadl Allah, 18, 162, 
168 

Umawi mosque, 204, 250 

Union with God, 3, 29, 106, 142, 155, 
162, 165, 200 

Union with the shaikh, 212-13 

Unity, the divine, 1, 105, 141-2, 148, 
155, 161, 163, 189 

Unveiling, 3, 139, 195, 224 

"Uqail al-Manbaji, 149, 28x 

"Ugailiyya order, 149, 281 

-'Uràabi, ‘Umar, 273 

*Urübiyya order, 273 

-'Usālī, A. b. "Alī, 188 

-'Ushshäqi, Hasan, 78 

*Ushshāgiyya order, 78 

*Uthmān b. ‘Affan, caliph, 149 

—— b. ‘Affan al-Misri, 235 

—-- Harvanī, 64 

—— Ismū'īl Yahyā, 134, 101 

-—-— Marzüq, 274 

Uwais al-Oaranī, 12—13 

Uwaisis, 13, 187 


Uwaisiyya, 12 
Ūzun Hasan, 100 


Vaisis (Uwaisis), 127 

Vambéry, Ā., 211 

Veils between soul and God, 154, 155, 
201 

Vestment, 181-4 

Vigils, 30, 104 

Visions, 158-9, 190, 225, 229 

Visitation, 7, 26, 108, 109, 113, 179-80, 
224-5; see ziyüra in Glossary 

Von Humboldt, Wilhelm, 228 

Vow of allegiance, 4, xo, 186; see oath 
of allegiance, bat’a in Glossary 


Wad Daif Allah, 44, 121, 193 

Wafa'iyya order, 49, 87, 185, 279 

Wahhabi movement, 105, 106, 109, 
115, I16, 121, 122, 124, 125, 245, 
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Wajīh ad-dīn, Shāh, 98 

Wajjaj b. Zalwī, 167 

Wali Allah, Shah, 128-9 

Wali ad-din Yakan, 126 

-Wansharisi, Ahmad, 84, 198, 264 

-Wasiti, Taqiyyaddin, 11, 12, 34, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 59 51, 52, 54, 
62, 73, 81, 149, 183, 263 

Wisitiyya orders, 280 

Waslatiyya order, 273 

Wazzàn, zdwiya of, 85 

Wazzüniyya order, 109, 179, 247, 276 

West African Islam, 131-2 

Wittek, P., 68, 69 

Women Sufi circles, 18, 114, 176, 232 


-Yāfi'i, "Abdallāh, 41, 42, 273 
Yāfi'iyya order, 273 

Yahya b. Ma‘adh ar-Razi, 265 
Yahyā-i Shīrwāni, 74, 76 

Yaman, Yemen, 43, 46, 75, 80, 95, 199, 


273 

Ya'qüb Jarkhi, 93 

Yāgūt, 5, 34 

Yasaviyya fariga, 14, 55, 38-60, 68, 91, 
149, 232 

Yashrutiyya order, 113, 126, 279 

Yoga, 98, 197-8, 220, 230 

Yogis, 58, 98 

Yinus Emre, 59, 238, 254, 258 

—— al-Halabi, 96 

—— ash-Shaibüni, 15, 73 
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Yünusiyya jarīga, 15, 16, 73 

Yüsuf al-'Ajami al-Kūrānī, 13 

al-Andalusī, 268 

al-Hamadani, 14, 42, 52-4, 58, 
62, 263 

——— b, al-Husain ar-Razi, 52 

—— b. Khalaf al-Kümi, go 

an-Nassāj, 32, 33 

Yūsufiyya order (Rashīdiyya), 87, 121 











Züfir al-Madani, M., 126 
Zahid, Shaikh of Ardabil, 100 
Zahidiyya (Badawi) order, 275 
Zahir ad-din ‘AR Buzghush, 36 
Zaila‘iyya order, 272 

Zain al-‘Abidin, 263 

Zain ad-din al-Khwāfi, 78 


Zainab ibnat Abi ’l-Barakat, 18 

Zainiyya-Rifü'iyya order, 280 

Zainiyya-Suhrawardiyya order, 78, 
149 

Zaitün, 236 

Zakariya al-Ansārī, 186 

Zallāga, battle of, 8 

Zarrügiyya order, 87, 111 

Zawiyat al-Baida', 118 

Zengi b, ‘Abd al-Malik, 59, 60 

Ziadeh, N., 118 

Zinjiriyya order, 273 

Zirids of Ifriqiya, 8 

Ziya Gökalp, 248 

Ziyāniyya otder, 88 

Zubairiyya order, 93 
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